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A MANUSCRIPT HISTORY OF THE RULERS OF JINJI. 
By 8. M. EDWARDES, ©G.8.1., 0.V.O. 

I wap occasion recently to scrutinize a Manuscript in the India Office Library, bearing 
the words “ Mackenzie Collection, December 3rd, 1833, No. 38.” The existing catalogue 
of that well-known collection, which was prepared many years ago, does not include this 
particular manuscript, which has hitherto escaped scrutiny and elucidation. The manus- 
eript, which is written on country-made paper in the Modi character and is in several places 
difficult to decipher, owing to the bad writing of the scribe and the attacks of white ants, 
bears on its title-page the English words “ Account of the Chengy Rajahs.”’ The identity 
of the scribe or author is unknown, and there is no clue thereto in the manuscript, which pur- 
ports to be a kaifiyat or record of the rulers of Chandi (Chengy), or in modern spelling, 
of Ginjee or Jinji in the Arcot district of the Madras Presidency. Readers of this Journal 
may be interested in learning the main facts set forth in the MS., so far as I was able to 
elucidate them. 

The narrative commences with the statement that during the reign of Krishna Rayel of 
Anegondi, a certain Vijayaranga Naik! came with a permit to Chandi (Jinji) and there secured 
a jdgir. He cleared the forest, amassed riches, and effected the settlement of Chandi. In 
Fasli 852 [=a.p. 1445] a Dhangar named Anandakona, who was searching for some stray 
flocks belonging to his tribe, met a Mahdpurusha, who informed him that by his exertions 
Chandi was destined to become a great place, and that he should straightway go to Vijayaranga 
Naik. In accordance with this prophecy, the kingdom of Chandi was established with the 
help of Anandakona, whose son, Tristapitla, became prime minister of the Chandi kingdom. 

Before proceeding further with the narrative, there are one or two points in the above 
abridged extract which require examination. First, by Krishna Rayel of Anegondi the writer 
is probably referring to the great Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar (4.p. 1509-29). Professor 
8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, with whom I have corresponded on the matter, agrees with me 
regarding this identification, but adds that Jinji had probably possessed a government and 
a Tuling line long before the date of Krishnadevaraya, “ almost from the commencement of 
Vijayanagar.” This probability, coupled with the definite statement in the MS. that Ananda- 
kona, the Dhangar, received his summons to Jinji in Fasli 852, which should correspond with 
1445 a.p., leads to the inference that the scribe is shaky in his chronology and that the founda- 
tion of Jinji as a kingdom must have occurred before the reign of Krishnadevariya of Vijaya- 
nagar. The fact that several of the dates given in the MS. conflict with those now generally 
accepted confirms the view that the chronology of this MS. must be received with caution. 
Professor 8S. K. Aiyangar points out that Tiruvannamalai was one of the headquarter stations 
of the last Hoysala ruler, and that in the time of Kumara-Kampana, who was in power a little 
later, Jinji must have become a place of some importance, as there was a Brahman governor 
named Gopana, of Naraéyanavanam near Chandragiri, ruling over the locality. We may, 
therefore, assume that the actual establishment of a settled government at Jinji took place 
at some date anterior to the reign of Krishnadevardya, possibly in the reign of Devaraya Il 
(a.D. 1424-1446). 

1 According to one account, Jinji was built on an old foundation of the Chola kings in 1442 by 
Vijayaranga Naik, governor of Tanjore. 
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The second point of interest is concerned with the tribe of Dhangars or Shepherds, to which 
Anandakona is declared to have belonged. The Dhangars have played a large, though 
hitherto undetermined, part in the history of southern and south-western India. In his 
paper on the Origin of the Pallavas of Kanchi, Professor 8. K. Aiyangar has shown that in 
the earliest times referred to in ancient Tamil literature, an important stratum of cattle-rearing 
and sheep-owing tribes lived across the northern boundaries of the ancient Tamil land, and 
were known to the early Tamils by names which clearly indicated their association with those 
pursuits. We know that the Yidavas of Devgiri are familiarly termed, even in these days, 
the “ Gauli Raj ” ; and other scattered references seem to indicate that from very early days 
this part of India contained a large body of tribesmen, known as Dhangar, Gauli, etc., whose 
main occupation was the rearing of domestic animals, who were grouped under chieftains of 
their own, and who from time to time contrived to establish principalities of varying perma- 
nence. As regards Jinji, Professor Aiyangar informs me that according to tradition, the place 
is said to have been ruled by a dynasty of Shepherds before the rise of the Naik dynasties, 
and inasmuch as kona or konar is the caste-designation of the shepherd, he regards the name 
Anandakona, mentioned in the MS., as embodying a reminiscence of that rule. The problem 
of the origin and history of these cattleherd and shepherd tribes, and their connexion with the 
Marathas of the Deccan and Carnatic, still awaits exhaustive enquiry ; and it may be discovered 
that, as declared by W. H. Tone at the close of the eighteenth century, the Dhangars and 
Gaulis formed an important element in the congeries of tribes, which were welded by Sivaji 
into a militant race under the general name of Maratha. 

To revert to the MS., we are next informed that the families of Vijayaranga Naik and 
Anandakona enjoyed undisputed possession of Chandi (Jinji) for 225 years, t.e., to Fasli 1077, 
and that the names of Vijayaranga’s successors were as follows :— 


Fasli 883 (a.D. 1476) Mutlyal Naik. Fasli 1012 (a.p. 1605) Venkat Krishna Naik. 
, 918 (1516) Krishnapa Naik. , 1032(,, 1625) Venkat Ram Naik. 
» 943 (,, 1536) Chenam Naik. » 1052 (,, 1645) Trimbakmal Krish- 
»» 962 (,, 1555) Vijayapa Naik. napa Naik. 

» 987 (,, 1580) Gaigama Naik. ,, 1062 ( ,, 1655) Vardap& Naik. 


In Fasli 1077 (a.p. 1670), according to the MS., Chandi (Jinji) was seized under the orders 
of Alamgir (Aurangzeb) by Abar Khin (Ambar Khin ?) and three other Musalman generals. 
Then the Marath4s came to the rescue under Sivaji and Nilkanth Rao (?), who killed the four 
Musalman Sardars and took possession of Chandi. 

There are various lacunz in this account. Forexample, nothing is said about the capture 
of the Jinji Fort in 1638 by Bandaullah khan, the Bijapur general, which arose out of an attempt 
by Tirumala Naik of Madura to seize it with the assistance of the armies of the Golkonda 
kingdom. The division of the Bijapur army, which captured the Fort, was commanded by 
Shahji, father of Siv4ji; and it is generally understood that from that date (a.p. 1638) Jinji 
became one of the headquarters of the Marathas under Bijapur. If therefore the MS. account 
is approximately accurate, the power of the last three Naiks in the above list must have been 
merely nominal. Whether the Muhammadans under Aurangzeb’s orders seized Jinji in 1670 
or not, it is unquestionable that in 1677 SivAji contrived to obtain possession of the Fort, 
which remained in Maratha hands for the next two decades or more. The MS. gives the names 
of the four Muhammadan Sardarsas “‘ Abar Khan” (Ambar Khin), ‘“ Maphukhén,” “ Govi- 
khan,” and “ Murataphakhin ” (perhaps Multafat Khan or Mustafa Khin), and mentions that 
Shahji conquered Chandi in Fasli 1100, 7.e., ap. 1661, which is obviously wrong. 

It then proceeds to relate that in Fasli 1082 (A.p. 1675 ?), under Sivaj?’s orders, Raja 
Ram, son of Siv4ji, became ruler of Chandi. Sivaji himself then returned to Poona. Later 
Alamgir (Aurangzeb) despatched Zilfikar (Zulfikar Khin) against R&ja Ram, who was defeated 
and fled to Poona in Fasli 1108 (A.p. 1701). Zulfikar Kh'in changed the name of Chandi 
to Nasratgarh. From that date Chandi remained in the possession of the Muhammadans. 
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Here again the chronology seems faulty, and the statement that Rajé Ram became ruler 
of Jinji seems to be at variance with the account in Kistnaji Anant Sabhasad’s bakhar or life 
of Sivaji. According to the latter, ‘ Jinji was a metropolitan city like Bijapur and Bhaga- 
nagar (Golconda). The Raje (i.e., Sivaji) ought to have remained there. But there was a 
vast kingdom on this side also. It was necessary to preserve that. Therefore the Brahman 
Raghunath Narayan was appointed majumdar of the entire kingdom, and he was posted at 
Jinji, with that province under his charge. As he needed an army for the time being, Hambir 
Rao was stationed (there) with his army, and the RAje set out from Jinji with the two generals, 
Anand Rav and Ménaji More.” In all probability Raghunath Narayan was in immediate 
charge of the Fort, under the general orders of Rajé Ram, who is declared by Grant Duff 
(vol. I. 291f, Oxford Univ. Press, 1921) to have defeated an attack by Amir-ul-umra Kasam 
Khan, some little time prior to Zulfikar Khan’s expedition. As regards the date of Raj& Ram’s 
defeat and flight to Poona (Kincaid and Parasnis state that he made his way to VishAlgarh, 
not to Poona), the writer of the MS. seems to err by about three to five years. According 
to the latest edition of the Imperial Gazetieer, it appears that the armies of the Mughal 
Emperor under Zulfikar Khan laid siege to Jinji in 1690. The siege lasted for eight years, 
and the Fort, which was eventually captured in 1698, thenceforward became the headquarters 
of the Muhammadan standing army in the province of Arcot. The MS. states that Zulfikar 
Khan was accompanied by Daud Khan on this expedition against Jinjj. 

Although, according to the MS., the Fort and the surrounding country remained in 
Musalman hands after Raj4 Ram’s defeat, mention is made of a certain Svarup Singh, Rajput, 
in Fasli 1121 (a.p. 1714), and a successor, Tej Singh, who, so far as can be deciphered, 
were in charge of Jinji during the early years of the eighteenth century. These Rajputs, 
father and son, were successively governors of the town and fort of Jinji, It is worth 
remark, that in the article on Jinji in the Imperial Gazetteer, it is stated that the genius 
loct is one Desing Raja, who, according to a local ballad, was an independent ruler of Jinji. 
In consideration of his skill in horsemanship, Aurangzeb is stated to have remitted all tribute, 
and Desing Raja continued in practically unfettered control of Jinji, until he was attacked and 
slain by the Nawab of the Carnatic. Desing Raja of the ballad is clearly identical with 
Tej Sing Rajput, son of Svarup Singh, and we know from other sources that he broke 
allegiance to the Nawab of Arcot and declared his independence?. But the dates in the 
MS. must be wrong; for Aurangzeb, who died in 1707, cannot have shown favour to 
a Hindu chieftain who, according to the MS., did not appear on the scene till after 1714. 
The Modi script is far from easy to decipher, and I may possibly be in error on this point 
as well as the scribe, who is certainly not over-accurate in the matter of dates. 

The MS. ends abruptly with the capture of Jinji by Tipu Sultan ; which is stated to have 
taken place in Fasli 1199, 7.e., a.p. 1792. Prior to that date, as we learn from other sources, 
it was seized by the French under Bussy in 1750, who held it for eleven years (i.¢., until 1761), 
when the English took possession of it. In 1780 it was surrendered to Haidar Ali. The 
concluding words of the MS. may be translated as follows :— 

“Thereafter again in Fasli 1199 Tipu Sultan came. He broke the guns, burned 
the gates and the town also, and utterly destroyed the artillery-parks in the three forts, 
They lie in ruin below those forts. A list of the contents of Chandi follows.” 

The list, which contains nine items, apparently shows the situation of the various guns 
in Jinji. Thus abruptly ends the manuscript. It would be interesting to learn whether any 
other manuscripts or documents, relating to the history of Jinji, corroborate any of the main 
statements in the Mackenzie MS., so far as I have been able to decipher them. The story of 
the foundation of Jinji, and of the Naik dynasty and their Dhangar ministers, seems to me to 
deserve a closer and more detailed enquiry. 


2 See article on Jinji by the Revd. H. Heras, ate, pp. 41-43 (March 1925). 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IN THE GWALIOR STATE. 
By RAMSINGH SAKSENA, 
Introductory Note. 

Att those interested in the ancient history of India owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the late Maharaja Sir Madhav Rao Sindia of the Gwalior State for the help and 
encouragement he gave to archeology. The state territories, as is well known, extend from 
the Chambel near Dholpur in the north to the Narbad& in the south, a territory of great 
renown in the ancient past, though the history of the country has been largely lost through 
constant wars. Now, however, thanks to Hislate Highness, an archeological department has 
been for some time at work, unearthing the missing history. There have been two archzolo- 
gical surveys, which have between them yielded a rich treasure of information, dating as 
far back as B.0. 200, from architectural remains, such as st#pas, monoliths, rock-cut caves 
with frescoes, etc.; epigraphical records, the most important being the famous inscription 
on the Heliodorus pillar at Besnagar; and sites of ancient cities, like Videsa, Tumbé- 
vana, Ujjayini, Dasapura (Mandsaur) and others, where important numismatic finds have 
taken place, which have chalked out promising fields for further research. 

The important Sanskrit Inscriptions, have been properly edited by eminent orientalists, 
such as Drs. Kielhorn, Fleet and others; but the Persian Inscriptions are of no less 
value and have unfortunately remained practically untouched so far. In respect to these 
last, the southern part of the Gwalior State, viz., Ujjain and beyond, better known as MAlwa, 
on account of its past grandeur and immense riches, has always attracted ambitious rulers 
from all parts of India. The neighbouring Muhammadan kings of Gujarat and the more 
distant rulers of Delhi were among those who coveted Malwa and attacked it, succeeding at 
times in establishing their sway over the territory. It is for this reason that the earlier 
Persian Inscriptions are mostly found in MAlwé rather than in Gwalior. 

The Persian Inscriptions do not appear to have attracted the attention they deserve. 
Casual notices here and there are all I have come across, and I now propose to deal 
with them categorically. 

I —Two inscriptions of Muhammad III Ibn Tughlaq of Delhi. 

These two inscriptions were first noticed in the Report of the Archeological Survey of 
India, vols. VII and X, pp. 68, 69, as early as 1874-76, but to the best of my information 
have never been properly edited. 

As is usual in the case of Muhammadan Inscriptions, they consist of raised letters, and 
are on slabs of red sandstone over two small archways in front of, but detached from, an 
old mosque, at the back of the great Udayésvara Temple at Udaypur—now a decayed 
town in the Bhilsa District of the Gwalior State, four miles by road from Bareth Railway 
Station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and possessing important and interesting 
archeological monuments. 

Each inscription covers a space of 4’-14” by 1’-2}’, and consists of three lines of Naskh 
characters. The first line of cach is a quotation from the Mishkdt Sharif, and the remainder, 
which forms the record proper, is in Persian. 

Iuscription No. 1 records that a mosque (obviously that in front of which the inscribed 
sans tench) Niet built during the reign of Muhammad ibn Tughlaq by Ahmad Wajih. 
ea ape ON that the taped be was constructed by Ahmad Wajih, officer of 
he Jamdarkhana of the great king, under the supervision of (the architect) Fakhr 


Muhammad of Lahore. Inscription No. 1 has been read as dated A.H. 737 (4.c. 1837) and 
No. 2as a.H. 739 in CASR., Vol. X, p. 68. 


The importance of the inscriptions lies in the fact that that they assign different dates to 
one and the sam building. According to Brigy’s Farishta, vol. 1, pp. 418-19, Mubam- 
mad ibn Tughlag, a,c, 1325---1851, sent an expuilitiun against his nephew, Bahdu’ddin, 
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better known as Koorshasip, who rebelled and attacked some of the chiefs of Malw4 about 
A.H. 735 (a.0. 1335). And it would seem that Muhammad ibn Tughlaq passed through Uday- 
pur on his way to Malwé and ordered the construction of the mosque, leaving Ahmad Wajih 
to see to the execution of the project, and thus Ahmad Wajih set up Inscription No. 1 
in A.H, 737 to mark the year of the king’s visit, as well as that of laying the foundation 
of the mosque. Inscription No. 2 would naturally have been set up two years later, in 
4.H. 739, marking the completion of the building. 

The situation of the archways, the almost identical wording of the two inscriptions, 
and the omission of the king’s name in Inscription No. 2, suggest that Inscription No. 2 
is only supplementary to Inscription No. 1, and that the composer omitted the kings’ name 
in No. 2 simply to make room for the architect’s name—without disfiguring the general 
form of the two inscriptions. He made up the omission by describing Ahmad Wajih as the 
officer of the Jaémdarkhana of the great king. 

Moreover, in the Naksh script, eo (7) and a~} (9) are so very similar that a little 
carelessness on the part of the stone-mason could have brought about the writing of the one 
for the other. On the other hand, the preparation of separate inscriptions for the com- 
mencement and completion of a building does not appear to be frequent. Thus it is still 
possible to read the date of Inscription No. 1 as A.H. 739. 

Of the persons named in these inscriptions, Muhammad ihn Tughlaq is the well-known 
Muhammad III ibn Tughlagq, a.c. 1825—1351, the second king of the Tughlaq line of the earlier 
Sultans of Delhi. Ihave not been able to trace Ahmad Wajih in the books at my disposal. 
According to Inscription No. 2, he may be taken to be the Tan Jamdarkhana (officer or 
keeper of the Royal Robes), who used to be an essential member of the king’s train. 

My reading of the inscriptions is as under :— 

Inscription No. 1. 
Tyas pJlad al Wy U3 ols care Ly oye las y dale ali igheo gilt YG (1) 
ot langlTy! yada! ! yy Unlee ebIR Cys ope 9d ome yyy! Uy did! gd (1) 
pile AI gle nas deal vol dw! gil) GE wold wb ls G3 yl owe (1) 
i Hy lenges phld y [ end] Qe pie 
Translation. 

Hath said the Prophet, may God’s peace and blessings rest upon him: “He who 
builds a masjid in this world, God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in Paradise.” (Was built) 
this mosque during the reign and khildfat (viceroyalty of) sovereign of kings, Abé’l- 
Mujahid (Father of Warriors) Muhammad son of Tughlag, may his rule and kingdom be 


perpetuated. The builder of this pious (work is the) humble Ahmad Wajih, (may) God 
enhance his dignity. (In the) year 737 (739). 


Inscription No. 2. 
t 


e J ee Pe i 
Op sete ares eos 8523 ye TI |OReM OS! ye pla y ple AU ighe BUI yey JG (1) 


jhowla w) pias pus whl pee! GIR pay 0051 516d) gy ory glgose T yok OFw* yi! (7) 
~Gylearee 9 ASD y and pie coy gr 3 cece yd gol Ad Gal pled Wall] aie BL () 
Translation. 

Hath said the Apostle of God, may God’s blessings and peace rest upon him: “ Whoso- 
ever completes a masjid is redeemed of all his debts, as if his mother had (at the very 
moment, i.e, of completion) given him birth.” (Caused to) build this mosque, the 
humble and expectant of God’s mercy Ahmad Wajih, connected with the generous king 
(who is) exalted and great, officer of Jamdarkhana: may the Almighty strengthen him 
(in his station in life). Supervisor (one in immediate charge, as architect of the present 
day) of this pious (work is) Fakhr Muhammad of Lahor. (In the) year 739, 

( To be continued.) 
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SPIRIT WORSHIP IN THE NILGIRIS. 
By Rar Banaptz B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S8. 

Asout twenty years ago there existed in a small ravine among the Nilgiri hills a curious 
family, who were “‘ Pariahs” of an unknown low-class origin, but they claimed that two of 
the members were spirit-possessed and had as such certain definite spiritual powers :— 

(1) to foretell the future, 

(2) to cure diseases, 

(3) to exorcise devils (demons), 

(4) to give children to barren women, 

(5) to regulate the sex of unborn children, 
(6) to grant desires, 

(7) to ward off impending calamities. 

It was observed that so great was the influence of the family locally, that even educated 
Brahmans and their women-kind, who were otherwise too punctilious to touch a Sddra, or 
water brought by a Sidra, freely mixed with this family of Pariahs, who were “ untouchables,” 
and accepted from their hands portions of fruits and leavingsfor their own use. 

The family is shown in the accompanying plate. The head of it is wearing a PArsi’s 
coat and a turban on his head. He called himself a pujdri (officiating priest at a temple) or 
worshipper. His eldest son, who is also wearing a turban, was a farmer, and cultivated 
a piece of land purchased for Rs. 1,500, acquired as fees or cash offerings from the numerous 
devotees of the family. The younger son and the younger daughter standing beside him in 
the centre of the Plate, bearing wreaths round their necks, were known as swdmis or gods. 
The second girl, a grand-daughter of the Pujari, was being initiated into the mysteries, so as to 
become possessed. 

The SwAmi son represents, i.2., he was possessed by, Mariamma, the Goddess of Cholera, 
and the Swami daughter by Kani-amma, the Virgin Goddess. Mariamma was described asa 
widow, resenting any control, and guiding Kaniamma (kanya = a virgin). Kaniamma was 
described as fair, young, good-looking, well-dressed, attractive, i.e, she has a pleasing 
countenance and a pleasant smiling face. But Mariamma was known as ferocious, wild, 
dreadful to look at, indecd terrible in appearance and very active. 

The family possessed a substantial residence with brick walls anda tiled roof, and also a 
small hut covered with bamboo matting on supports from branches of trees growing in the 
vicinity. The hut is shown in the Plate behind the figures. In the middle of this hut stood a 
low mud wall about 18 inches high andshaped something like a horse-shoe, thus >. In the 
centre of the horse-shoe stood Mariamma—a small stone figure, about nine inches high, wrapped 
in a skein of country-spun cotton thread, with a little silver trident in her right hand and 
something unrecognised in her left hand. In front of this figure stood a small table on two 
legs, about nine inches long and two broad, consisting of a silver plate embossed with seven 
figures of goddesses. The legsofthe table were remarkable, as they were of copper and looked 
like a pair of long boots with silver anklets. The figures embossed on the table represent 
Kaniamma and her six companions or playmates. On cither side of Mariamma and the 
Kaniamma group were the offerings of the devotees,—cane sticks with silver mount ings, rattles, 
baskets made of bamboos or palm leaf, andtoys. On either side of the horse-shoe enclosure 
stood a scythe, and there was a sword placed in front of it. 


Such was the oracle inform. The process of using it, as I saw it, was as follows. The girl 
seated herself on a mat and began moving her body with a rotating motion from right to left 
and vice versd, her hair loose and flowing all round her head and face as she moved. Her 
father, the Pujari, meanwhile beat a drum shaped like an hour-glass, and helped her by 
interpreting her oracular sayings. Incense was burnt in front of her and pcwdered turmeric 
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was from time to time thrown over her. After making some curious gestures, depicting anger 
or pleasure as she glanced slyly from out of the veil formed by her hair, she took up a neat 
silver-mounted cane which had been placed near her, and holding it upright, she began to move 
it as if she were grinding corn. Then she shut her eyes and gave out in a sing-song 
tone her name and the object of the visit, 7.e., in her case of the possession by the spirit, with a 
movement of her arms which was half convulsive, half rotating. 


Then we listened attentively to the oracle: “Iam Kaniamma. I have come to bless my 
devotees. Iam pleased with my visitor—the writer of these notes! He is such a noble soul. 
He has full faith in me. On his first visit to me! I promised to see him at his residence, and 
you will see that I work the miracle of appearing to him in a dream with my Mariamma. He is 
a good man and a sincere devotee. I will grant him his requests. Has he any to make ? ” 

The reply through an interpreter was: “‘No. Hehasno request to make, but wishes that 
a dream be properly interpretedto him. Inthe dream you appeared to him like a young woman 
of high degree and made an impossible request. What could be the meaning of this?” 

Then said the Goddess: “Did I make any other demand ?” 

The reply was: “No”. 


Goddess : “I wish a solid temple to be built in this place and beautiful ornaments to be 
given to me”. 


Reply : ‘“‘ But this was not what you asked him to grant. Why did you make such an 
unnatural request ? Why did you not ask him direct for such things ?- What can be the mean- 
ing of that request?” 

The Goddess wassilent. Herrepresentative could not guess what request she was supposed 
to have made, and the interpreter had been warned not to disclose it to her. She now violently 
rotated her head in such a way as to be able to throw searching glances at the interpreter and 
her questioner, but, poor thing, it was beyond her power to read the mind of her pseudo- 
devotee. At last she burst out with: “I will appear to him again this very night in a 
dream and tell him what I want”. And then she dropped her head to the ground. 

But the Goddess was wanted, and the old Pujari , the girl’s father, requested her not to go, 
as there was another customer present. This was a native Christian midwife with her daughter, 
but she came forewarned by me. So the girl resumed her rotating motions and her sing-song 
oracle. After a while the Goddess told her that she had already helped her once and should do 
so again. Then she gave the writer a flower, and a pinch of ashes to the Christian devotee. 
The Pajari, the medium’s father was, however, not yet satisfied. He whispered a hint to her 
that my introducer and interpreter, an old Brahman who accompanied me, had done so much 
for the family, also deserved recognition from the Goddess. The girl then gave him a lemon and 
a pinch of ashes, which he accepted with due reverence. Her final words were: “This 
highest of Hindu mortals, this Bhudev, this God upon the Earth, this educated man who 
speaks English and is employed in a responsible position—let my Goddess bless him”. 


After this our request to be allowed to photograph the family was granted and we 
returned home. 


I will now relate the events that led up to the performance above related. They were 
even more interesting than the oracle as delivered by the poor girl, so easily hocussedeven when 
helped by a cunning father. One Friday the old Brahman abovementioned, whom I may call 
Subrahmanyam, came to me and asked me to accompany him to an adjoining hill to see a fine 
tamdsha (sic),—viz.,a demoniacal performance by a Pariah girl, who, he said, was in spite of her 
birth as beautiful as a Br&hman girl. He said also that his wife and daughters were going, 
besides many “ladies”. Asa student of ethnology, I felt of course greatly interested and said 
I would be ready in five minutes. We proceeded to the hut already mentioned, and there in 


1 To be described further on. 
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front of it I found a motley group of spectators and devotees—half a dozen Brahman women, 
besides others of apparently high caste, and a similar number of men of the same classes, 
a band of native musicians and about thirty “aboriginal” and low caste men, women and 
children—all standing in a rough ring. In the centre were three figures under “ possession,” 
one man and two girls—the Pajari’s younger son and the two girls already mentioned. They 
were dancing. The man was jumping about in a convulsive, furious, ferocious, wild way : the 
girls in a slow hesitating manner. I pitied the poor girls, who seemed tired out after a few 
minutes and moved their bodies very slowly. After a time they stopped, and one of them left 
the place, 

She soon returned with five or six other girls, and they began moving round the one girl 
still ‘‘ possessed ”, singing songs and keeping time with the drum by clapping their hands— 
all bending towards the erected figure. On the other side the possessed man was getting more 
and more furious. He strained his eyes, distorted his features by making awful grimaces, 
jumped and limped about, and shouted. The Pijari himself then gave a signal to some of 
the female spectators, who went to a little spring in the vicinity and brought some water in 
brass pots. This his son, as the male god, poured over his own head, and then he began to dance 
so violently that those who valued their clothes had to stand back. The ring naturally widened, 
and the stout gymnastic young fellow got more space for his antics. At last the possessed girl, 
who was still performing, became quite exhausted and began to lose her balance. The women 
present supported her, and some of them poured water over her feet, being careful to spare her 
new sddi, and made her an obeisance. She then moved as an ordinary human being and looked 
on as a spectator. 

The man now had the whole field to himself, and presently he began to speak, and 
we all listened most attentively :—“ There is a man here who thinks I am an impostor 
and that there is no divinity in such dancing. I will convince him. I will show him 
a miracle.” 

At this point the Pajari and his friends brought a blunt scythe from the hut and held it up, 
edge upwards. The young man, i.e., the God, supported himself on the shoulders of these men 
and stood on the edge of the scythe. This wasthe miracle. Hecameoffthe scythe and began 
to move round the ring, ejaculating.: “I will show him. I willshow my power. I will 
convince the sceptic.’’ He then stopped in front of a man who had on a European coat and 
said : ‘‘ You think I am animposter. You said soon your way here. You want to test me. 
All right. I will show you what lam”. The poor fellow beat his cheeks with his fingers in 
token of confession and submission, and was given a flower and blessed. I did not think 
he was an accomplice. He was merely lacking in moral courage. 


The possessed man, as the God, then threw a searching glance at my perfectly blank coun- 
tenance, moved a little and stopped near the Brahmanis and other high-caste women 
present and spoke to one of them, who stood forward: “ You want a certain thing. I know 
it. You will soon get what you want”. And then he gave a flower. He went through 
the samo performance with one after another of them. To each he made the same statement 
in different words, always using guarded language in a vague manner. He never refused 
the requests. 


After several journeys round the ring, the ‘God’ stopped in front of me and had the 
effrontery to ask me what I wanted. I replied: “ Nothing”. But the question was 
repeated in several forms :— 


“Don’t you want something for your property?” “No”, 
“Don’t you think of your family that you have left so far away?” “No”. 
“Don’t you want something you can’t get?” “No”, 
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At last I saw some one whisper to him, and he must have told him something about a watch 
that I had lost, for he suddenly said very loudly: “ Haven’t you lost something ?”’ 

“Yes ’’, I said, ‘‘ but I am not worrying about it.” 

“ Oh ! you don’t care about it ”’, and looking at my watch fixedly : “ You have got another 
and will get more. ” 

“ Yes,” I said, ‘the loss does not worry me.” 

““ Will you give me your watch, if I discover the other ?”’ 

“Yes. Here it is. Take it.” 

The ‘God’ was apparently tired of me, for he passed on and there were more requests, 
more grants and more blessings. Presently he stopped again in front of me: 

“Why did you come here ?” 

‘* My friend asked me to come to see the worship, and, you see, here Iam”. 

At this point I had had enough, and so I slipped a four-anna piece into a plate carried behind 
the ‘God’ by the Pajéri. The ‘God’ passed on, and the Pijéri asked me if I wished to 
worship the images in the hut. I consented, and slipped another four-anna piece into the 
plate. Meanwhile the ‘God’ went on dancing in the ring, and when I came out of the 
hut, he said: “ You are a good devotee. You have full faith in me. If you will give the 
musicians a rupee, I come and perform at your own house.” ‘‘ All right,” I said, ‘‘do come. ” 
And so we parted. 

Next day was a gala-day in front of my residence. Hindus, Muhammadans and Christians 
were present, and there was a grand tamdsha. I was assured by a friend that the ‘God’ made 
forty rupees, besides receiving ahead-load of offerings in kind that afternoon. I saw women 
coming with trays full of fruit and sweets, making requests and receiving promises in Delphic 
language, bowing to a man whom in ordinary circumstances they would not have touched. 
Not even would they have touched water polluted by his despised fingers. But when ‘ pos- 
sessed ’¥ he was a ‘ God’, and I saw an old Brahman woman give him half a plantain with her 
own hands, and retain the other half as prasdd (leavings). At the end of the tamdsha my old 
friend Subrahmanyam demanded three rupees for the musicians instead of one rupee as the 
‘God ’ had suggested, and I had in the end to pay them two rupees. Such is the morality 
of the “ possessed ”’. 

Next morning Subrahmanyam came to me again with stories as to the requests which had 
been granted by the ‘ possessed’ man and other incidents. 

(1) In the evening an impudent Musalman insulted the ‘God’, and blood came out of his 

right eye, and he lost the sight of it. 

(2) A woman asked for a son and was promised one at her next conception. 

(3) A woman asked for promotion for her husband, and the ‘ God’ definitely promised to 

influence the Collector to make him a tahsilddr. 


(4) A woman had a child, whose eyes were closed by some disease. The ‘God’ told her 
that the child would open its eyes that night, and it did. 

(5) The wife of a certain official who was a graduate, said that her husband had 
become impotent and he was at once relieved of his impotence. ‘‘ But” said old 
Subrahmanyam, “that man isa fool. He is a reformer, you know, and a sceptic, 
and actually quarrelled with his wife for going to the tamdsha. There are many 
educated men who have no sense”’. Old Subrahmanyam was not an accomplice, 
but I thought him to be one of the dupes. 

(6) the wife of a tailor was possessed by a demon and went to the ‘God’ for relief. He 
called to the demon and commanded him to leave the woman. She was at once 
cured. Here old Subrahmanyam broke out into raptures: “ What a miracle!” 

2 
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And then he began to be expansive : ‘‘ You are a good man, sir. Your high education has 
not spoilt you. The ‘God’ is pleased with vou, and you are a happy man . You see, he came 
to your house. God ?s God, after all.’* He next began to expound the Sdsfrds thus: “Our 
Sdstrés tell us the God goes himself to the houses of his real devotees. You know the story 
ot Kabfr. I am very glad on your behalf and you have deserved his favour.” 

After this Subrahmanyam became personal: ‘“ The ‘God’ has been very kind to my 
nephew-in-law. Heis a very clever man and no other graduate can write English like him. 
He will be very useful to you. Haven’t you a vacancy in your office, as he is just the man for 
your learned profession, and as the ‘God’ has blessed you both, you will get on very well 
together’. The old man was quite equal to combining religion with business. 

T now thought that I might find a way of learning more details of this style of worship by 
relating a dream [had had on the previousnight. The purport of it wasas follows :—A young 
Brahman woman of about twenty years of age, well dressed and wearing valuable 
ornaments, opened the door of the room in which I was sleeping, followed by a widow dressed 
in white. I asked her who she was and she said that she was a Goddess. So I asked her why 
she came to my room. She replied that she wanted ason by me. Thereupon I explained to her 
the impossibility of a marriage between a Goddess and a married mortal like myself. She 
smiled and said she would appear again in another form. Then she disappeared with her 
companion. 

The dream was clearly the result of my visit to the Pajari on the previous day and of the 
performances I had witnessed, in the course of which the women devotees had constantly asked 
forason. But my old friend Subrahmanyam gave it quite a different meaning, and told every 
body of the “miracle ” of the appearance of the Goddess to me in my dream. So at last I 
asked him to get it interpreted to me. 

This brought the Pdjari, his ‘possessed’ son and daughter, his wife and the elder farmer 
son, to meagain. At my request the women were not told what my dream had been, and the 
Pajari tried his own hand at explaining and failed. It was then suggested that I should 
consult Kaniamma, the maiden goddess, but as she would ask the ladies of her devotees in the 
British Station, I was advised to go to the Piijari’s hut again. So making up my mind to 
write an account of this Spirit-possessed family, I went with a few friends anda photographer, 
and as a result saw the performance with which this paper commences. 

Finally, my friend Subrahmanyam attacked me again about his nephew-in-law and told 
me he would give twenty-five rupees to the goddess Kaniamma, if he got the tahsildarship. 
Let us hope the supernatural interference of the Goddess of Cholera, for that is what Mari- 
amma was, procured him the appointment. However, I took this statement to be a 
feeler to a request that I would consider the question of building the stone temple the Pdjari 
wanted and giving valuable ornaments to his daughter, the sable maiden of fifteen who 
represented Kaniamma. 

In the sequel Subrahmanyam gave out that the “ impudent ’”? Muhammadan had died 
of the bleeding from his eyes, until I showed him quite healthy and very lively. My stolen 
watch was never recovered, but nevertheless the *God’s’ family of the Pariah caste left me 
quite pleased with themselves. Fruit, sweets and a little bakhshish in the shape of cash and 
a copy of the photograph did the trick. But it was the prospect of appearing in print in a 
book some day, which was the really solid reason for being pleased with me.? 





2 [A prospect of appearing in a book has great attractions for Orientals in remote situations During 
the Afghan War in 1878-1879 I was employed as an “ intelligence officer,” and J found the siniplést way 
to get at the hearts of the people was to solemnly take down their pedigrees. This made them at once 
friends, as explained I was writing a book on the country. Tt also incidentally made my notes quite 
safe and enabled me to go about openly with a note book and writing materials—R.C.T. ] 
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IDAR AND MAHARANA HAMMIRA OF MEWAR. 
By RAM RATAN HALDER. 

Hamm™ira was a famous ruler of Mew4r and was the first to assume the title of Mah4ran4. 
He succeeded to the throne shortly after s. 1382 (4.p. 1825). That is to say, the exact date 
of his accession is not settled. In the bardic chronicles and Tod’s Rédjasthdn, the date is 
given ass. 1357 (4.p. 1301). ‘This seems, however, to be questionable, as from an inscription ! 
dated s. 1358 (A.D. 1801), found at Chitor, it is clear that the ruler of Chitor in that year 
was Rawal Samarasimha. After Samarasimha came Ratnasimha for one year. Ins. 1360 
(4.D. 1303) ’Alau’ddin Khilji took Chitor from Rawal Ratnasimha, and handed it over to 
Prince Khigr Khai, who held it for about nine years, from 4.D. 1803 to 1812.2. It was then 
given by ’Aldu’ddin to the Sonagara chief Mdladeva, who held it for seven years. Ferishta 
does not mention the name of Maladeva, but simply says: “ the King ‘ordered Prince Khigzr 
Khan to evacuate it [Chitor] and to make it over to the nephew of the Raja.” 4 It is possible 
that after the death of Méladeva, Hammira took the fort from the former’s son, Jais& 
(Jaitsi), while Delhi was ruled by Sultén Muhammad Tughlagq, who ascended the throne in 
s. 1382 (A.D. 13825). Hence, it may be fairly asserted that Hammira came to his throne of 
Chitor shortly after that date. Such an assertion is supported by a Persian inscription in 
Naksh characters, found in the fort at Chitor and described in the Annual Report of the 
Rajputandé Museum, Ajmer, 1921-22, which praises the Tughlaq Shah [Ghiydsu’ddin Tughlagq], 
who ruled from 4.D. 1320 to 1325. It, consequently, belongs to that period, and from its 
text, it appears that Chitor was, directly or indirectly, under the rule of the Path4n rulers of 
Delhi till about s. 1382 (a.D. 1325). 

Before he came to the throne of Mew4r, Mahiranaé Hammira was Ran& of Sesoda, and 
thus belonged to the Rina (junior) branch of the Sesodé family, the rulers of which were 
feudatories of the Rawal (senior) branch of Mewar. In s. 1360 (A.D. 1303) his father 
Arisithha was killed in the disastrous battle of Chitor, fought between ’Alau’ddin Khilji and 
Rawal Ratnasimha of Chitor. His grandfather, Lakshmanasimha, was also killed in the same 
battle, together with seven of his sons.6 Ajaisimha, the youngest son of Lakshmanasimha, 
was the only one who survived and returned home, safe though wounded, and succeeded 
his father as Rana of Sesoda. 

After the death of his uncle, Ajaisimha, Hammira became the Rané of the Sesodé estate, 
and aimed at conquering the fort of Chitor, his ancestral capital, and the surrounding country. 
He began by desolating the whole province of Mewar. It is said that Maladeva Chauhan, 
then ruler of Chitor, in the hope of creating friendly relations with him, married his daughter 
to him, ceding parts of Mewar as dowry—Mewar with Chitor having, since the time of 
*Alau’ddin Khilji, been in the possession of the Chauhans (Sonagaras), who ruled as his tribu- 
tary. But Hammira was not satisfied and continued his efforts, which, at last, were crowned 
with success, and he made himself independent master of the throne of Chitor with the title 
of Mahar4na. Since then, his descendants have ruled MewAr to the present day. 

Shortly after he became Mah&ran4, Chitor was attacked by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq 
of Delhi. Of this affair Tod, Rdjasthdn, Vol. I, pp. 318-19, writes as follows: “ Maldeo 
himself carried the accounts of his loss to the Khilji king* [Tughlaq ]Mahmid [Muhammad], 
who had succeeded ’Ala (’Aldu’ddin]. He (Hammira] marched to meet Mahmud, who was 


1 sri aaa xe eG arg gfe to TAA... TERME str aathee [Ra] carr 
farwarsa || Rajputdnd Museum Report, 1920-21. 

3 Briggs, Ferishia, Vol. L., pp. 353, 380, 3 Muhnot Nansy, pp. 44-43. 

4 Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 363. 

5 Supplementary Notes to Tod’s Rajasthin, by R. B. Pandit Gourshankar H. Ojha, p. 324, 

& Col. Tod is mistaken here. There was no king named Mahmud in the Khilji dynasty after 
’Alau’ddin, 
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advancing to recover his lost possessions. The king had encamped at Singoli, where he was 
attacked, was defeated and made prisoner by Hammira. The king suffered a confinement 
of three months in Chitor, nor was liberated till he had surrendered Ajmer, Ranthambhor, 
Nagor and Sui Sopur, besides paying fifty lakhs of rupees and one hundred elephants.” 
This version of the tale is, however, doubtful. According to that reliable historian of 
Rajputand, Muhnot Nansy,7 Maladeva Chauhan lived for seven years after he was given 
Chitor by ’Alau’ddin Khilji, and there he died. ’Alau’ddin Khilji himself died in a.p. 1316 
(s. 1373), and Muhammad Tughlaq became Sult&n of Delhi nine years afterwards, i.e., in 
A.D. 1325 (8. 1382). So, it is most unlikely that MAladeva was alive at the period of Col. 
Tod’s story. It is probable, however, that Jaisa, his eldest son, went to the Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq for aid, and brought about an invasion of Chitor by the Sultan’s army. Moreover, 
the imprisonment of the Sultan by Hammira, besides its inherent impossibility, and the 
cession of Ajmer and the other towns above mentioned is not authenticated by contem- 
porary historians. This fact throws further doubt on the accuracy of Tod’s account, 
especially as the towns referred to are known to have been annexed by Maharan& Kumbha 
at a later period. However, from an inscription dated s. 1495 {A.D. 1438), of the time of 
Mah4rinaé Kumbhé (Kumbhakarna) in the temple of Mah4virasvami at Chitor, it appears 
that Hammira established his fame by killing a large number of Muhammadans.8 It is 
quite possible that these Muhammadans belonged to the army of Delhi, which was defeated 
by Maharana Hamuira. 
Regarding other exploits of Hammira, we learn from another inscription, ® dated 
8. 1485 (a.D. 1428) of the time of Maharand Mokal at Sriigi Rishi, five miles from Eklingaji 
in Mew4r, that Hammira took by force a place called Chelakhyapura (Jilwara), and put 
to flight his enemy in a battle and burnt a town called Palahanapura (Palanpur).10 
It is also known from the same inscription that Hammira killed his enemy Jaitresvara 
(Rana Jaitra) : and in the Ekalinga Mahdatya," it is recorded that the best of kings (Hammira) 
conquered Jitakarna, the king of [lddurga or Idar.12. By way of proof of the identity of 
these two names, it will be interesting to note a few passages, in which this place is differently 
named by different authors. 
7 He flourished in the court of Maharaja Jaswant Singh (1635—78 a.p.) of Jodhpur, 
8 Journal of the BBRAS., vol. XXIII, p. 50: 
a aa Waaraaahkaeaa eazarazof: 
areraicrerara: Gr AT FATT ATER SATA: II 
aTeSH SAA STIS MAY: FIA aad 
aera Tea AAA: Sarratasg: |] ¢ I 
® Unpublished inscription at Sringi Rishi: 
Bare Tarastaharieaeaaate RT — 
rear waaaaey a aRreara aa Gay 
tT... Ta TATA Afiot 
a seeaaesrgeart MrT TATA |] -¥ || 
es : ah oe Reve ee eee by and named after Prahladanadeva, the younger brother of Dharavarsha, 
ll Ekaliiga Mahatya, Rajavarnan Adhyiya; 
TEMA FEA AAT TATA | 
farsa PART at Sag AE pray |} <8 [I 
Jitakarna was the son of Linakarna and father of Rao Ranamalla Rathér of Idar. 
12 Tt was an ld practice among the writers of Sanskrit im 
s. Accordingly, the word * FA’ is written for FF arn 
In Sauskrit books, the authors gencrally ch 


Rajputana to substitute ‘ SF ’ for ‘ : 
d Uadurga for the fort of Ida or Idar. 
ange the form of the popular namcs i i 
. a0} i ‘'s according to their 
own whims, Linus, the words ‘ BAIT’ from SAN, § Bwary ’ from OWA, ‘ RSA’ £ nacre 
are coined ; although there is no connection between the mMcanings of the io sets of words a 


and 
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In an inscription,! dated s. 1545 (a.p. 1488), of the time of Mah4ran4 Rayamalla, it is men- 
tioned that Hammira “dried the ocean-like (king] Jaitrakarna, sprung from the mountain 
[the earth] of Ila, whose moving forces spread like water which appeared active on account 
of the numerous horses, like so many alligators in it, with large elephants, like numerous 
mountains, and having a necklace of jewels of the many brave men.’ In the above 
inscription, while Ranamalla, the king of Idar, is described as having been imprisoned by 
Mah4ran& Kshetrasimha (Kheta) of Mewar, the term Ailaprak4ra is used for the fort of Idar.14 

Many Jain writers have also given the name of Idar in different ways. Thus, in his work, 
entitled Somasaubhdgya Kdvyam, Pandit Pratishthasoma, while describing the restoration 
of a Jain temple called Kumarapalavihara, and giving accounts of kings Ranamalla and 
Pafijé of that place, has written Madurganagara for Idar.!6 In the Vijayprasasti Kavya 
of Hemavijaya, Hadurgapuri is written for Idar.16 Inthecolophon at the end of a manus- 
cript, dated a.p. 1479, and quoted in a book!7 by Lakshmana Swarup the word ’Ali- 
prakara [? for llaprakara] is written for Idar.18 

Returning to the main theme, Mah4rana Hammira wasa great ruler; and Mah4rana Kumbha 
says, in his commentary known as Rasikapriyd on the Gitagovinda, that Hammira was called 
vishamadhddi panchdnana, a lion in vigorous attack.!9 Indeed, the star of prosperity shone 
brightly over Mew4r during his reign. For, it was Hammira who redeemed his country from 
the ruin and insignificance, to which it had dwindled since the time of Rawal Ratnasinha, 
and it enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity for about two centuries after him. The power 
of Mew4r was so consolidated by him that not only were hostile armies repelled, but war 
was carried abroad, leaving tokens of victory far and wide. Col. Tod writes: “ Hammira 
was the sole Hindu prince of power now [14th century a.p. ] left in India. All the ancient 
dynasties were crushed, and the ancestors of the present princes of Marwar and Jaypur 
brought their levies, paid homage, and obeyed the summons of the prince of Chitor, as did 
the chiefs of Bindi, Gwalior, Chanderi, Raesin, Sikri, Kalpi, Abu, etc.’’20 

Although Colonel Tod and other historians, by the aid of the feeble light of forgotten 
chronicles and imperfect records, have made a few exaggerations in the story of Maharana 
Hammira, yet there is no denying the fact that he was a great and illustrious ruler. 

Hammira died in s. 1421 (4.p. 1364). This is the date given in the chronicles. Col. 
Tod and others have accepted it, and though there is no means of verifying its correctness, 
it may be taken as correct from the fact that, in the chronicles, the dates of accession and death 
of kings after s. 1400 have mostly been found, where capable of verification, to be correct. 
A RA ROSE RLS ESS A ZCI MELISS BE i EEA Bel 


13 Bhéivnagar Inscriptions, p, 119 : 
AMAIARA TMH Ha WITas Tacs || 
TATAAATRT SAMAR VT TTT: Haat SACL: | 84 II 
14 Ibid, p. 119: 
ya ye aaa RDAs Ga Barae || 
MATH CAAA TTA LIAT AHA ABFAA ETA || Re || 
16 qeftaaaararnsa marr HAA HATA: | 
STEMALTANT. 000000 TO 
16 srehitengigd aeadtt Madara || Voie | 
17 Phe Nighantu and the Nirukta, Introduction, Oxford University Press, 1920. 
18 af; afootant Hersey 
WPAAANTTATAA... .. Hears afigracgTa: 
Sie wede ota ah » FATATT ete. .....,. eeeseepp. 34, 35, 
19 Gttagovinda Kavyam, p. 2: 
wg faronsys a: wag— 
wh Prea@awrprearserts tl < II 
30 Rdjasthan, vol. I, pp. 319-20. It has, however, never been ascertained whether any other kings 
than the rulerg of Idar and Bundi outside Mewar really came under the hand of Mewar, 
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THE SEQUEL TO HIR AND RANJHA. 
Top By A PEASANT-PROPRIETOR OF JHANG, TO Mr. H. A. ROSE, LC.S., in 1884-5. 
Prefatory Remarks. 
Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

Tur idea of the Zindaé Pir, the everliving Holy Personage, originally attached to the 
almost universal Al Khidr, Khizr Khai, is commonin Northern India and has become part 
of the Legend of almost every prominent Saint or Holy Man. It has been attached to the 
memory of the celebrated Panjabi lovers, Hir and Ranjha, who in life were counterparts of 
the Romeo and Giulietta of medieval Italy. They have long been looked on in the Panjab 
and Balichistan as saints who are still alive. This story refers to that phase of the 
legends about them, and comes from their own home, the Jhang district of the Panjab. 

In 1884 I published in the Legends of the Panjéb (Vol. II, pp. 177-181) a Baloch version 
of this tale under the title of The Legend of ’Abdu’lluh Shah of Samin from the Dera Ghazi 
Khan district across the Indies, which, though taken down by the late Mr. M. Longworth 
Dames, was also heard there by Mr. H. A. Rose. I also published in the same work (Vol. II, 
pp. 494 ff.) the story of Jsm@ tl Khai's Grandmother, and (Vol. II, pp. £99 ff.) The Bracelet- 
maker of Jhang. The first of these two relates practically the same story as that now given, 
and the latter was originally concocted to glorify the tomb of Hir at Jhang. 

The best known rescension of the story of Hir and Ranjha is the well-known version of 
Waris Shah, a translation of which by the late G.S. Usborne was published in this Journal 
in 1921 as a Supplement. Also in the Legends of the Panjab (Vol. IJ, pp. 507 ff.) there is a 
version of the Marriage of Hir and Ranjha, and in this Journal (Vol. LIV, pp. 176 ff.) 
there is yet another popular version of the general tale. The present story will be given first 
in translation and then in its original text as taken down from the narrator. The Baloch 
version differs from it only in those matters which arise out of the circumstances and 
environment of the two peoples among whom the story has become current. 

This version, as told by the narrator, gives its date from internal evidence. In the first 
place, though Mr. Rose has omitted to record the narrator’s name, he has told us that he 
heard the tale in Jhang in 1884-5. His informer’s story is that “a H4ji came to his great- 
grandfather Hafiz Ahmad, about 40 or 43 years ago (in 1884-5),”” when he himself ‘“ was 
about 14 or 15 years of age.” So the story is thus dated roughly in 1840-45. Further in- 
vestigation will be found to date it in 1848. We also thus learn that the narrator was born 
in 1833-34, and that when he told the tale in 1884-85 he must have becn about 50 years old. 

The interesting point here is that the narrator relates ain obviously impossible folk-tale 
as his own experience in his youth, told to his great-grandfather, and also to the family 
of the Chief (Rais) of his tribe, a known historical personage of such recent date as to have 
been born in 1817 and to be still alive when the story was taken down 68 years afterwards, 
Thereis, however, nothing unusual in thisin India, for folk-tales of this kind are occasionally 
repeated as personal experiences. One such, among many others, was told to myself of Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Ferozepore in 1879, and another of myself personally at Ambala in 1882. 
Many other instances could be quoted. 

In the next place, the story, at the end of it, has the following statement :—“ By the 
grace of God, in the days of disturbance [the last Sikh War, 1845-49, and towards the end of 
it, 1848] the Khai Sahib Muhammad Ismail Khan [Rais or Chief of Jang Sial] received 
a parwdna from Telar Sahib {General Reynell Taylor] to enlist men and hold possession of 
the country of Jhang Sil, and the Khan §ahib assembled and trained all his zaminddrs 
pe ae Nat ay ae oe the enemics of the English. So the country remained 

0 rhe Sidls, and its administration was entrusted to him.” These 
statements settle the date of the ytory, aa they say that it was told as having happened to 
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H4ji (pilgrim to Mecca), who told it to the narrator’s great-grandfather, Hafiz Ahmad. He 
was then himself 14 or 15 years of age, and he, Hafiz Ahmad and the H4ji all went to see 
Muhammad Isma’il Khai, the Chief of Jhang Sial, and met his mother, who afterwards 
hecame a worshipper at Hir’s tomb outside Jhang. 

Attached to the story of Isma’il’s Grandmother is an introductory note by myself relating 
that ‘‘ the family of the Sil Chiefs of Jhang is an old and illustrious one, but it first comes 
into prominence with the 13th Chief Walidaéd Khanh, who consolidated its fortunes. He 
died in 1747 a.p. and was succeeded by his nephew ’Indyatu’llah Khan, a man as able as 
himself, but overshadowed by the then rising Sikh power. He died in 1787 and was succeeded 
successively by his two sons, Sultan Mahmdid Khan and Sahib Khai. They both came to 
an untimely end before 1790, when their relative, Kabir Khai, who had married the widow 
of Sahib Khan, and daughter of "Umar Kh&n Sial, succeeded. He came of the line of Jahan 
Khai, whose children had been ousted by Ghazi Khan, grandfather of Walidid Khan, in 
the 17th century. This Chief was a man of mildcharacter, and in 1801 abdicated in favour 
of his son Ahmad Khan, who was succeeded successively by his sons ’Inéyat Khan in 1820 
and the present [1884] Muhammad Isma’il Khai in 1838. After the days of Indyatu’llah 
Khan the fortunes of the family sank to a very low point, from which they were partially 
recovered by the loyalty of Muhammad Isma’il Khai to the British Crown.” 


To this information may be added some statements from Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs (Vol. II, 
pp. 77 f.) :—*In 1838 Inadyat Khai was killed near Rasiilpur, fighting on the side of Diwan 
Sawan Mal against RAja Gulab Singh [of Jamma]. His brother [Muhammad] Isma’il Khai 
went to Lahore to endeavour to obtain the confirmation of the jdgir in his favour, but the 
Maharaja was paralytic, and Gulab Singh, his enemy, in the ascendant, and he only obtained 
a pension of Rs. 100 a month. He remained at Lahore four years till his pension was 
discontinued, and he then returned to Jhang, where he lived upon an allowance of Rs. 41 a 
month granted to the family by Sawan Mal. This was raised in 1848 to Rs. 60. 

“Yn October 1848, Major H. [Sir Herbert] Edwardes wrote to [Muhammad] ’Isma’il Khan 
directing him to raise troops in behalf of Government and to collect the revenue of the district. 
The poor Chief, hoping the time was come when loyalty might retrieve his fortunes, raised a 
force, and descending the river, attacked and defeated a rebel Chief, ’Ata Muhammad, at 
Nikokara. Afterwards, when Sardar Sher Singh Atariwala had passed through Jhang, and 
had left Deor4j in command of one thousand men there, Isma’fl Khai attacked this detach- 
ment several times with varyingresults. His Jamadar [Commander] Pir Kamal, of ’Is& Shah, 
captured at the fort of Tarukaé another rebel Chief named Kahan Das. Thus ‘Isma’il Khai, 
the representative of along andillustrions line of Chiefs, stood out bravely on the side of the 
Government. His influence was great in the district and was all used against the rebels. 
His services were especially valuable at a time when it was inexpedient to detach a force 
against the petty rebel leaders. After annexation "Isma’il Khanh was made RisAldar of the 
Shang Mounted Police ; but his services were, through inadvertance, overlooked, and it was 
not till 1856 that he received a pension of Rs. 600 for life. Three wells were also released 
to him and his male heirs in perpetuity. 


“In 1857 the services of the Chief were conspicuous. He aided in raising a force of 
cavalry, and served in person against the insurgents. For his loyalty, he received a khil’at 
of Rs. 500 and the title of Khan Bahadiar ; and his yearly grant of Rs. 600 was raised to 
Rs. 900, with the addition of a jdgir of Rs. 950 for life. In 1860 his pension was, at his own 
desire, exchanged for a life jdgir. 

“In 1879 [Muhammad] *Isma’il Khan’s case again came under the consideration of 
Government. Having regard to the position and influence of the Sidl family, and to the 
steadfast loyalty and good conduct of its Chief, Sir Robert Egerton (Lieut.-Governor of the 
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Panjab] recommended that the life jagir be raised to Rs. 2,000 and continued to a selected 
heir during the pleasure of Government. The j@gr allowance was duly increased ; but with 
regard to the second proposition, the Supreme Government deemed it advisable merely to 
lay down that it should receive consideration on the death of the present incumbent.” 


To these facts it may be added that Muhammad ’Isma’il Khan was the owner of four 
thousand acres in seventeen villages of the Jhang and Shorkot tahsils, and enjoyed eventually 
an income of about Rs. 10,000 per annum. He was held in the highest esteem by the many 
English district officers who knew him. It is clear from the above narrative that the date 
of the legend is 1848. 

General Reynell George Taylor is mentioned in the story more than once, and his life 
roughly supports the dates evolved from the story itself. He lived from 1822 to 1886, and 
in 1848 he was at the siege of Multan, being then a Captain. He later on commanded the 
Corps of Guides on the Panjab Frontier, and was in charge of Kangra during the Mutiny. 


During its course, this story also relates that the HAji first met the mother of Muhammad 
*Isma’il Khan and related the tale to her, with the result that she became a regular worshipper 
at Hir’s tomb near Jhang. In the tale of Isma’il’s Grandmother her place is taken by his 
grandmother, according to the Panjabi bards from whom I heard it. But they said that 
Hakim Jan Muhammad, the original narrator thereof, who was still alive in 1884, averred 
that it was the mother, and not the grandmother, who took to looking after Hir’s tomb, 
though it was against the traditions of her tribe to do so. He also said that she began to do 
this shortly before the commencement of the British rule in the Panjab (1849). Like the 
teller of this tale, he also said that he was then 18 years of age. It is clear, therefore, that 
the two tales are versions of one original. From all the above information one gathers that, 
if the lady was “Isma’il Khah’s grandmother she was the wife of Kabir Khan and daughter 
of ’Umar Khan, but if she was his mother she was the wife of Ahmad Khan, 


From the Brazelet-makcr of Jhang no further information is to be extracted, but as the 
tale of ’Abdwllah Shah of Samin is so closely connected with this one and is not long, I reprint 
here the translation, together with these introductory notes, after the text of this tale, so that 
students may compare the two stories for themselves. It is quite possible, indeed, that 
*Abdu’llah Shah represents the Haji of the present legend. 


True Lovers Never Die. 


Tremembet that when f was about 14 or 15 vears old that a traveller, aged about 40 or 
45 years, said to be a Haji, came to my great-grandfather, Hafiz Ahméd (God have mercy 
on him), and told him this tale :-— 


Tam a [Sial and a] native of the country round Chachh-Hazara,! and left my home to 
make the pilgrimage to the House of the Ka’aba [at Mecca], Travelling, travelling, travelling, 
Tembarked on a ship. By the will of God the ship went to pieces at some place by the ocean. 
By the will of God also T was saved on a plank. It was I don’t remember how many 
days afterwards that I reached the shore at some spot. 


T was hungry, thirsty and weary, and there was no strength left in me to move or travel, 

and life meant nothing to me. I ate the leaves and berries of trees. and when I had thus 

recovered some strength, I climbed the highest hills and trees around to look for signs of 

habitation. When I had been looking for some time, T saw at last some tracks of buffalo 

cows and I knew them to be signs of habitation.2 

ge a eB ek 8 
1 That is : Takht-Hazara in the Gujranwala District. 


2 This shows that th» narrator could not Teally hav: over left the Panjah 
must have been only a dream. 





» and thus the whole story 
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Then I bethought me that in a jungle where there are female buffaloes, there I shall 
meet with kindness. I followed their tracks and arrived at a place where milk had been 
set tocurdle. And all around were thick shady wild trees of which I did not know the names, 
and had never seen before, all growing in that place. In the midst of them was a tall 
tamarisk tree, the wood of which was old and hollow like a drum. Into this tree I got in fear, 
as I had heard people say that in that place there were demons who used to seize and eat men. 
So hiding myself I sat there in terror. 

Then as the time came for the sun to set I heard the sound of a pipe and saw a man 
wearing a black waist cloth and playing on a pipe. He came out of the jungle, and behind 
him came the buffaloes. When I saw this, I said to myself: “ God knows who this is or 
what the miracle is.” 

Coming to the place the man sat down and the buffaloes all sat down around him. After 
a little whilecame a woman, wearing fine light-coloured? raiment, and a line painted on her 
forehead. And on her head was some bread fresh baked, and she sat-down beside him. They 
embraced, and she took some bread and gave it to him. When he began to eat the bread 
the woman said to him: “‘ Mian Ranjha, atraveller from your country has come to stay 
with us. Let him eat first and eat yourself afterwards.” ‘‘ Where is he?” said he. 

Said mother Hir: ‘Shout and he will come.” 

Miia Ranjha called out : ‘‘ Come, traveller, come. Don’t hide.” 

Then I guessed, as in my country in Chach [Takht] Hazara they talk of Hir and Ranjha 
and sing songs of their love, that perhaps these persons were they. So glad at heart I went 
towards them. They asked me for my news and I told it them. They were pleased and 
gave me bread and milk, which I ate and drank, and they made me rest awhile. 

Afterwards they said : ‘‘ Will you remain here ? or must you go on elsewhere 2?” 

I replied : “I left my home to make a pilgrimage to the House of the Ka’aha : but now 
as 1 don’t know the road and have no money left, how can I go anywhere ? ” 

They laughed and said : “ We too, have to make a pilgrimage to the House of the Ka’aba. 
If you wish it, we will take you with us and show you the way.” 

I agreed and was rejoiced and asked them : ‘‘ How far is the House of the Ka’aba from 
here?” 

They said : “ It is a journey of 300 kos from here.” 

Then I said : ‘‘ If it is so far from here, how shall I get there ? ” 

To this they replied : “ Don’t be anxious, Sir.” 

And by God’s will I remained silent. 

When the month of the pilgrimage arrived, I saidto them : “ youtold methat the House 
of the Ka’aba is distant 300 kos, when shall we start ?”” 

Said they: ‘‘ Why are you anxious? We, too, have to go.” 

When the actual day of the pilgrimage had come, they said: “ Will you come back with 
us or will you remain there ?” 

Isaid: “I will come back with you.” 

Then they said: ‘‘ When all your orders for the pilgrimage have been carried out, meet 
us on a certain hill, and we will bring you back here with us.” 

And again they suid : “ Hold our hands and shut your eyes.” I held their hands anc 
closed my eves. After a little while they said : ‘Open your eyes.” 

When I had opened my cyes, I saw thousands of men standing, telling their beads and 


reciting God’s name.’ 


3 Saw4, lit., green. , 
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I asked some of them: “‘ What is happening ? What place is this ? ” 

They replied: ‘‘ These men are all Musalmans and this is the place of pilgrimage. You 
have obeyed your orders and performed the pilgrimage.” 

At that time the reason of the assembly and crowd of men was hidden from me. There 
I remained two days and met men from my own country, who had gone on pilgrimage a year 
before me, and we gave each other the news. 

In my heart I knew that my friends were Hir and Ranjha and saints of God, and I 
determined to find them and spend the remainder of my life in their service. I sought the 
defile in the hills that they had described to me, and saw them both sitting there. I rejoiced 
and thanked God (the glorious and exalted). They recognised me and called to me, saying: 
* Are you now free ?”’ 

T replied : ‘Iam now without care.” 

Then they caught me by the hands and said as before: ‘‘ Shut vour eyes.” 

After a little while I opened my eyes, and found myself in the same place as before. Thus 
I passed five or six months pleasantly in their service, sometimes eating bread and sometimes 
rice and milk, 

One day thoughts of my home and children came into my mind and that it was impossible 
for me to remain on. Involuntarily I began to weep. 


They asked me: ‘*‘ Why do you weep ?” 

At first I was ashamed, but when they asked me again and again, then I said: ‘1 
have remembered my home, my children, my friends and my cronies and I have 
to weep.” 

Then said they, one to the other: “ Every one loves his country, and if you ask us 
seriously we will take you there.” 


And Treplied: ‘If you will take me, you will fulfil my desire.” 


Then said Mother Hir :“ We will take you to Jhang Sil, and there you must take my 
message of love in my own words to the Chicf of that place, and say ‘ Mother Hir and Mia 
Ranjha are living and not dead. You must not act against their rights, as they are not 
wicked. Miai Ranjha grazes buffaloes, as of old, and Mother Hir lives with him. May 
distress and poverty and misery come upon you unless you go to my shrine and there 
pray to the Lord, the Merciful and Compassionate. God will accept your prayers and bestow 
on you joy, ease‘and wealth.” 


Then I said: “Should I arrive at the City of Jhang Sial alive, please God Almighty, 
T will most certainly tell them and the Chief of Jhang Sial, the whole story.” 


Then Mother Hir and Mian Ranjha caught my hands and said: ‘Shut your eyes.” 
I closed my eyes and after a little while, they said: “ Open your cycs.” 


Then I opened my cyes and saw that I was under a jand tree tothe west of Mai Hir’s 
tomb. A short while I sat there and set out for Mai Hir’s shrine, and asked the custodians: 
“ Whose tomb is this ? ” 


They answered: “it is the tomb of Mother Hir, the Sial.” 


{ stayed three or four days in the mosque there, and by asking I learnt your name? and 
that you are a man of great age, a scholar and protector of the Holy Quran and of the old 
Laws, a chief of the Sidlsof this place. I have a message entrusted to meby Mother Hir in 
her own words to deliver to the Chicf of the Sidls of Jhang. So if you will take me with 
you, I will repeat the message Mother Hir gave ine in her own words. 


a eT 


4 That is, of Hafiz Ahmad, the great-grandfather of the narrator. 
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At that time the Mother of the Khai Sahib Muhammad “Isma‘il Khai Bahadur, Chief 
of Shang, was alive. My great grandfather Hafiz Ahmad (God’s mercy be upon him) and 
I (being at that time fourteen or fifteen years of age) went to the Khai Sahib’s house with 
the H4ji, who sat outside his Mother’s pardah and told her all the story that has been above 
narrated in his own language. The Khan Sahib’s Mother kept him there two days and gave 
him some money for his journey. The H4ji then went away. I recollect that the MAi 
Sahiba went every Thursday all her days to the shrine known as Mai Hir’s Tomb.® 


By the grace of God in those days of disturbance the Khai Sahib Muhammad Khai 
received a parwina from Telar Sahib [General Reynell Taylor] to enlist men and hold 
possession of the country of Jhang Syal, and the Khan Sahib assembled and trained all his 
land-owners [zamindars] and fought the Sikhs, the enemies of the English. So the country 
remained as of old under the rule of the Sials, and its administration was entrusted to him, 
as our ancestors have said :— 


Of old by the Mercy of God 
It is our right and our truth. The End. 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


A VEDANTIC REFERENCE TO CHERAMAN 
PERUMAL, 


With reference to the Article by Mr. A, S. Rama- 
natha Ayyar published in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 
LIV, pp. 7 ff., may I draw attention to a possible 
allusion to Chéramin Perumal in an old Vedantic 
work in Sanskrit—the Saiksepa-Sériraka. The author 
of this work, as is well known, was Sarvajfiatman, { 
the pupil’s pupil of Sankara, and he may be taken ' 
to have been a native of Kerala, as he refers to the | 
god Padmanabha of Trivandrum in concluding his | 
work (iv, 61). He also refers to the king who was | 
ruling at the time in these words— 


notes on the passage in the Indian Antiquary ior 
1912 (p. 200) and 1914 (p. 233) and their write-s 
also construe it in the same way. There may be 
much to support this interpretution; but it is 
against the meaning given in the Commentary— 
Anvayartha-prakasika, the only one of the three 
published commentaries on the work which 
explains the passage.3 It takes Srimati as the 
head-word or Viscsya (Srimannamni), which makez 
Sriman, the corresponding nominative singular, 
the name of the king in question. This wor. 
however, is ordinarily prefixed as an honorifie epithet 
to names and it is very unusual to find it used asa 
proper noun in Sanskrit. May it therefore be the 
Sanskritised form of‘ Cheraman’? Such transior- 
mations of proper names are not unknown even in 
the West.4 If this conjecture is right, a king by 
name Cheraman, who, to judge from the epithet 
aksala-sasane, was very powerful,—would be a con- 


Cakre sajjana - buddhi - Mandanamidam - réjanya 
Vanisye nrpe. 

Srimatyaksala - Sasune manukuladitya bhuvam 
sdsati || (iv, 62.) 


This passage has more than once been discussed by | 





scholars, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar being, so far as I 
know, the first to direct attention toit.2 He under- 
stands it to refer to a Calukya king, taking manu. 
kuladitye as the chief word and construing the 
other locatives as adjectival to it. There are two 


temporary of Sarva-jiiitman and would belong to 
the early part of the ninth century a.p., for Sankara, 
the yurws guru of the latter, flourished, as i3 now 
commonly believed, from 788 to 820 a.p. 


M. Hrrtyarea. 





5 The story ends here, but the MS. goes on. 


1 See Commentary printed in the Anandasrama Edn. of the work. 
2 See Early History of the Dekkan, p. 58 (Edn. of 18384). 


3 See Anandaérama Edn. 


4 Cf., e.g., Moksa-Milara used for ‘ Max Muller’. 
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A. PaALOGUE OF THE BENGALI AND ASSAMESE 
Mancscniprs AND CATALOGUE OF THE ORIYA 
Mayuscriets, in the Lnbrary of the India 
Office; by the late James F. Biruwuarpr, M.A. 
Published by ordor of the Secretary of State for 
{ndia in Council. Oxford University Press, 1924. 
Of these two volumes, which contain respectively 

2.) and 22 pages, the Catalogue of Bengali MSS. is the 

sirst of a series relating to the Aryan vernacular 

languages of India. According to a note by Dr, 

FE. W. Thomas, the Librarian, the Bengali MISS. 

originally belonged for the most part to Henry 

i. Colebrooke, Richard Jolmson, banker and friend 

«ft Warren Hastings, John Leyden, Sir Charles 

Wilkins, and Horace Hayman Wilson. The source 

whence the Oriya MSS. were cbiained is unknown; 

bus possibly they were purchased fromthe represent- 

atives of John Leyden about the year 1924. 

The Bengali and Assamese MSS. are not of first- 
rate importance, the chief of them being three bouks 
ut Kasirdma’s version of the Mahdbhdrata, a copy 
cf Mukundardma’s Chandi, and three cop:es of the 
Vidyd-Sundara of Bharatachandra. The Oriya MSS. 
which belong to the nineteenth century, include 
copies of Skancihas of Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhayavata- 
Purdna, one Parvan of Sdrala Dasa’s Mahab‘drata, 
ihe Padma Purana of Nilambara Disa, and several 
Vaishnava poems. The system of cataloguing 
i ‘lowed by the late Professor Blumhardt gives 
:. succinet form ail the information neccessary 
-vr the identification of any MS., including the 
. pening and closing verses and, wherever possible, 
wu brief notice of the author. The printing of the 
Catalogues, which are priced at 7s. 6d. each, does 
not fall short of the usual high standard of the 
Oxford University Press. 

S. M. Epwarpgs. 


Vue Pascnatantra RECONSTRUCTED. ‘Texts 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation, 
by Fraxxiix Epcrerton, assistant Professor 
of San-krit in the University of Pennsylvania 
Vol. I, Text and Critical Apparatus ; Vol. Iv 


Introduction and Translation. American 
Orientcl Society, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 1024. 


This werk is deserited by the author as an 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


are traceable backwards to a book of fables in five 
sections, which was supposed to be a sort of Fuirsten- 
spiegel or Mirror for Mayistrates, teaching worldly 
wisdom to princes by examples and precepts. 
“Most of the stories remain true to the key-note 
of the book, its Machiavellian character ; they are 
generally unmoral, and at times positively immoral 
in the political lessons they inculeate.” In this 
respect they approximate in type to the earlier 
Arthagastra, attributed to Kautilya, which teaches 
that any villainy and immorality is permissible, 
provided that it is performed in the service or for 
the benefit of the State. 

No genuine primitive text of the Panchatantra is 
in existence, nor is there any text which can be 
regarded as a reasonably close approximation to the 
original. But Professor TEdgerton’s prolonged 
analytical examination of all the existing versions 
or recensions enables him to state that similarities 
or correspondences of sentences or verses are suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the belief that all these 
versions do in truth originate from a single literary 
archetype, and that the original Panchatantra 
must have been, artistically, a far finer work than 
any of its descendants. The author claims for his 
reconstruction of the Sanskrit original that (a) 
every story in it can be attributed with virtual 
certainty to the original, and that the origina! 
contained no other tales than those which he has 
included, (b) every stanza contained in his reconstruc- 
tion, except a few which he has marked, occurred 
in the original, and (c) in the prose passages, every 
sentence of his reconstruction represents at least tho 
general sense of a corresponding sentence in the 
original. As regards the date and home of the 
original work, the author gives the guarded opinion 


| that it was earlier than the sixth century A.D., in 
; which the Pahlavi translation was made, but later 


than the beginning of the Christian era ; while such 
little evidence as exists on the second point tends tu 


| indicate that the original home of the Panchatantra 


' must be sought in southern, perhaps south-western, 
" India. 


I will leave other readers to study for themselves 


' the chapters dealing with the various versions, the 


attempt to establish the lust criginal Sanskrit Text : 
' views already expressed by Professcr J. Hertel. 


uf the must famous of Indian Stury-collections on 
the basis of the principal extant versions, and 
represents the Truits of ten ycars’ continuous study. 
No one who reads Professor Edgerton’s pages, 
pacticularly the secund volume, can fail to appreciate 
the immense cae and proficiency which he hes 
brought to bear upon his task; and the magnitude 
cf the work becomes more apparent, when cone 
nbers that more than two hundred different 
ir Gt the Parckatantra are known to exist 
than fifty languages. All these 


rei 






Vees.c2 
dai Lduie 


versicns . 


methuds employed in the reconstruction, and the 
various points on which the author ditfers from the 


Tho two volumes together form a solid contribution 
to Oriental scholarship, and the only — criticism 
which an English reader may feel disposed to make 
will bo in the form of a mild protest against the 
-Amencan method of spelling certain English words. 
One has a ceitam natural prejudice against such 


words as “thru” and “thrucut ” for ‘ through’ 


» and “throughout,”” “ lookt ” fer “‘ looked,” *‘ huskt” 


fur husked gtain), and “notist ” for “noticed. ’” 
o 
Ss. M. Epwakpes. 
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NOTES ON THE REGALIA KEPT AT THE TOSHAKHANA 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
By Rar Bakapvr B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 


THE following Regalia are kept always ready by the Government of India in the Tosha- 
khana of the Foreign Office for use on occasion at Darbars; (1) umbrella, (2) peacock- 
feather fan, (3) chauri, (4) elephant-headed club, (5) mace, (6) gold carpet, (7) state chair, 
(8) spear, (9) atar-ddn, (10) pdn-ddn. They have been adopted by the Government out of 
a wide choice, and I now propose to deal with these articles and their like. 

4. Umbrellas. 

The umbrella is a very important State appurtenance, especially in Burma. The king 
of Burma was “Lord of the White Umbrella” and “Lord of all the Umbrella-bearing 
Chiefs,” and up to the annexation of his kingdom by the British Crown (1886) there was a 
very formidable etiquette in regard to the use of umbrellas. None but the king himself, 
“the Lord of the White Elephant ’’, might have a white one, and he had eight of them about 
him, all seven feet and more across and elevated on twelve-foot poles.1 Englishmen in his 
country, who unwarily expanded sun-shades with white covers, expiated the heinousness 
of their offence by having to go abroad with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays 
of the sun, kindled no doubt to unwonted heat by bad language. 

At that period next in estimation were the yellow umbrellas, seldom conferred on any 
except queens and princesses when in special favour. Gold umbrellas were conferred on 
princes of the blood royal, eminent statesmen, generals, tributary chieftains and distinguished 
provincial governors. After these came in gradation red,? green. and brown silk umbrellas, 
with or without deep fringes, and all of the most portentous width. 

Officials attached to the Court were allowed to signalise the distinction of their office 
by varnishing the umbrellas black inside. The most distinguished could carry them as far as 
the Palace steps, but there they had to be left. Others and the commonalty could not use 
a sunshade even near the Palace stockade and certainly not as they passed a Palace gate.3 

In India part of the title of H. H. the Mah4r4ja of Kolhapur is Chhatrapati, “ Lord of 
the Umbrella,” which was highly valued by the Mar&thas, as they hold that it belongs only 
to the descendants of Sivaji. In Badger’s Varthema (p. 150) it is said that the standard of 
the king of Calicut was an umbrella. A white umbrella was held over the king of Ceylon 
at his coronation*. In India again the abgédir is a circular flat sunshade, in silk or gold 
cloth, carried in Hindu processions and is held in high repute as a sign of dignity or veneration. 
Among the Chandraseni Prabhus of Bombay and the Deccan, if an abgddir is not sent to 
@ bridegroom’s mother with every ceremonial invitation during her son’s marriage, it is 
considered a great insult. 

In Chambers, Book of Days, p. 241, it is said that the Assyrian umbrella was fringed with 
tassels and its top adorned with flowers with a long streamer of silk on either side. In China 
(Gray, China, vol. I, p. 375) the umbrella was a token of rank, and state umbrellas of the 
first and second order were adorned with a guardian figure. Yule (Cathay, p. 81) tells us 
that gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of Roman Catholic dignitaries. 

In Africa, (Burton, Visit to the King of Dahomey, vol. I, pp. 43 and 315) umbrellas were 
-used only by men of rank. The king of Dahomey was accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols waved like fans. In Europe, Pope Alexander III allowed the Doge of 
Venice to have an umbrella carried before him. 





1 See ante, Vol. XXXI, pp. 443,444, 

2 The kings of Aracan called themselves ‘‘ Lords of the White and of the Red Umbrellas.” 

3 Sir James Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer. 4 Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 442. 

5 Ibid., p. 42. 1 
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2. Morchel, Peacock Feather Fan. 


The morchel is a sign of Royalty, and a pair of them should be held on each side of 
King or Prince of the Royal Blood. Krshna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, wore a 
peacock feather in his crown, as a sign of Divine Power. Mayurdvaj, lit., one with a peacock 
on his flag, was a royal title of the ancient Maurya Dynasty. 


Dennis, Cities of Etruria, says that the eye of the feather gave it special virtue against 
the Evil Eye, and among the Romans the peacock’s feather was sacred to Juno. 
In India the Peacock was the vehicle of both Sarasvati, the Goddess of Knowledge, and 
KArttikeya, the general of the Gods, the son of Siva. The Peacock Throne of Delhi was an 
emblem of imperial power and the White Peacock was a sign of Royalty in Burma. 

But in England the situation is reversed, as I found tomy personal cost in 1887. When 
my grandfather was in England, his landlady was very kind to him ; and so, as a mark of my 
esteem, I sent her a few small presents and crowned them all with peacock fans from the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, at which I was then working. To my regret I heard that 
I could not have committed a more serious blunder, as peacock’s feathers are considered 
most unlucky in England, and the poor old lady, then 80 years of age, was anything but 
gratified, The guardian peacock-eye of India and Rome had lost its virtue.® 


8. Flags and Pennons. 


These are symbols of power and veneration. A flag of gold cloth was specially granted 
to distinguish Generals in the Maratha Army as Sardars. Jari patkydche nishin Tétyd 
Hari-pantdld Sardéri (from a ballad): Tatyé Haripant Phadke was honoured with a golden 
flag as a badge of Sardarship. 


4. Glass Mirrors. 


As glass scares evil spirits, an elephant’s zul in a R&jd’s procession is sure to have bits 
of glass mirrors somewhere about it to protect him. So is a phulkdri studded with bits of 
silvered glass to protect the wearer or house. In China doors have round looking-glasses 
in carved frames’, and in Japan the mirror is a great article of worship8. 


5. Shing; a Horn. 
The horn for blowing was a symbol of Royalty or power, and it had the advantage also 
of scaring evil spirits. For the last reason it is blown at the appropriate moment at Hindu 
marriages. 


As a symbol of Royalty or power it was worn by Persians on a tiara and also by the 
Assyrians. A small horn, called a corniculum, was worn ona Roman helmet as a mark of 
honour,!9 and the Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemason’s symbol!!, 


6. The Lion-Faced Club, 


The Sirha-mukha or Kirti-mukh at the end of a club is a sign of Royalty combined with 
justice. Sirhdsan on the same principle means a Royal throne in India. 





6 [The situation, however, confirms an old observation of mine: you have only to search far enough 
and wide enough to find the reverse of every superstition somewhere in the world, E.y.,in some parts of 
England it used to be unlucky to put a pin into the dress in which a bride was married; everything had 
to be sewn up. In other parts it was unlucky to sew up the dress; everything had to be pinned up. In 
eithcr case, no doubt, the reasoning was sound, but the premises differed.—R.C.T.] 

7 Gray’s China, Vol. IT, p. 44. [In Burma bits of looking glass were very largely used in buildings. One 
throne room in the Palaceat Mandalay, much favoured by the King, was entirely covered with them.—R.C.T.] 

8 Reed’s Japan, Vol. I, p. 50. ® Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 4, 

10 Smith, Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 543. 11 Mackay, Freemasonry, p. 16. 
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7. The Gold Mace. 

Gold is a scarer of spirits, and according to Manu, a Hindu male infant should be fed 
with honey and butter from a golden spoon before the navel-chord is cut.!2 So also 
aseven-branched golden candlestick in Moses’ Tabernacle,!? and golden lamps hang in 
Christian Churches.14 

So also the gold mace, kanakdand, is a symbol of authority and honour. The heredi- 
tary Padnis of Dew&s in Central India holds Kanakdande as a title of honour among 
the Chandraseni Prabhus. It was only kings and royal princes that could have with them 
chobddrs (heralds) carrying gold sticks, and Sardars (nobles) were restricted to silver sticks. 

8. The Sankh or Conch-Shell. 

Evil spirits are terribly afraid of the Conch-shell (Buccinum undulatum), which is held 
to be the brother of Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth. At Jundgad in Kathidwar armlets 
of Conch-shell were worn as armlets,!5 and the figure of a Sankh is often drawn on the 
temples of an elephant harnessed for a procession to protect the princely rider from evil 
spirits. Usually it is blown as a welcome, but in China its blast is used as a signal to 
indicate the opening of a military review. !® 

The Dévd-sankh has the convolutions reversed, that is from right to left, and is considered 
very lucky in India, and is thus presented to royal guests as a loyal gift. 

9. Bells. 

Bells are a protection from evil spirits, as they fear them. So elephants’ zuls have often 
small bells attached to them. Bells are, however, often also used as a welcome to the gods 
and so are hung in temples!?7. The Madhava Brahman women of Dharwar wear small 
golden bells. In Ceylon a bell is rung on Adam’s Peak as a security against spirits!8. 

The Jewish high-priest’s robe was adorned with a row of golden bells,!° and they are 
consecrated in Russia?°, In Spain at the proclamation of Isabella (1474 a.p.) bells were 
specially pealed®!, and the coronation of English kings is announced by the firing of guns 
and the ringing of bells??. 

40. The Gold Carpet, Kinkhabi or Karchobi. 

A carpet of cloth of gold is spread at Darbars in front of the throne only, and the most 
honoured guest alone is received on it. All other visitors to the Darbar should not step on 
it, but pass it by, either to the right or left, according to rank. And on no account should 
they turn their backs to the Princely host or the Royal guests. 

11. Flowers. 

All over India flowers are held to be lucky, and for that reason are thrown over bridges, 
and on bridegrooms, images and guests of consequence.?? In South India men wear them 
in their turbans and women in their hair?4. The Beni-Isré’il bridegroom is covered from 
head to foot with flowers?® and Roman Catholic churches are consecrated under chaplets 
of flowers?6. Elsewhere in the world golden flowers are sometimes strewn when a great 
man passes through a city.27 








13 Burnell and Hopkins, Ordinances of Manu, p. 20. 13 Josephus, Antiquities, Vol. III, p. 6. 


14 Middleton, Conformity between Popery and Paganism, p. 145. 

15 Kdthidwdr Gazetteer, p. 261. 16 Gray, Fourteen Months in Canton, p. 314. 
17 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVIII, p. 167. 18 Leslie, Early Races of Scotland, pp. 503 £. 
lg Mackay, Freemasonry, p. 135. 

20 Romanoff, Rites and Customs of the Greeco-Russian Church, p. 275. 

21 Brand, Popular Antiquities, vol. I, p. 307. 32 Jones, Crowns and Coronations, p. 347. 

33 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVIII, pp. 132, 146; vol. XXI, p. 115; vol. XXII, p. 155. 

24 Dubois, vol. I, p. 353. 28 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XVIII, p. 519. 


368 Op, cét., vol, XXII, p. 387 37 Dyer, Folklore, pp. 168, 170. 
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12. The Chauri, Fly-Flap. 

This is a sign of authority, and one with a golden handle indicates Royalty. The original 
meaning, however, is due to the belief that hair attracts spirits, the chaurf being of the tail 
of the yak (ox). So they are waved with the object of gathering together all evil spirits 
hovering round a person. The sacredness of the chauri to a Hindu lies in the fact that the 
female yak is a cow. 


13. Nazars, Gifts. 


Gold and jewels are held to be auspicious, and a nazar to the highest in the land should 
be of one or the other. A nazar offered by a Prince is not refused, but touched with the hand 
and handed over to a chébdér or subnis (a Darbar official), whose business is to restore it to 
the Jawa4hirkh4na of the guest or to send it to the Toshaékhana of the Imperial Government. 
Rikta pdnirna pashvetu Réjén Devatan Gurum; Réjas, Godlings and Religious Preceptors 
should not be visited with an empty hand. 


14, The State Chairs. 
The term ‘throne’ (thronos) means a chair. The Royal chair should be supported on 
lions, and the chief Imperial guest’s state-chair should be placed higher than those intended 
for others and should be drawn a few inches in front of them. It should be gilt or silvered. 


15. Pankha or Fan. 


The fan is also a sign of royalty. Nripatar—vyajanddibhistam nunude; a king should 
be cheered with fans to drive away depression. 


16. The Spear. 


Long spears are carried by orderlies as a safeguard against elephants in procession, 
should they become restive, but short spears with long heads (ballam) and adorned with 
tassels are carried in front of a Raja as symbols of authority. 


17, Tambul, 

Betel (nut and leaf), with mace, cloves and cardamoms form a tdmbul, which is an aus- 
picious offering. They should be covered with gold leaf when offered to Royalty and with 
silver when offered to Sardars. One in a lower grade has to rise in receiving or offering a 
tdmbul, but when the host rises to distribute témbul, every one present must rise until the 
distribution is over. The host offers it first to the chief guest or visitor, himself sitting or 
standing according to the guest’s rank. To all others a Minister or Court Official (Sabnis) 
distributes the tdmbul. The distribution over, it is followed by garlands and ’atar, the 
signal for departure. 


The tdmbul is placed in a tabak, a vessel generally resembling a lotus, or a silver plate 
covered with repoussé work with the lotus as its design. The chauphula or cardamom-box 
is shaped either like a lotus or a mango, because both the lotus and the mango are auspicious. 
Fantastic shapes for these articles, as that of a crane for the guldbddn, or a European spray- 
producer are modern innovations and undermine the gravity and sanctity of a Darbar. 
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BUDDERMOKAN. 
By Sm RIOHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

WHEN treating of Arakan, Mr. Geoffrey Harvey in his History »f Burma has at the begin- 
ning of his account the following passage : ‘‘ After the Xth Century a.p. the country was 
professedly Buddhist, notwithstanding the spread of Mahomedanism, which reached Achin 
in 1206 and dotted the coast from Assam to Malaya with the curious mosques known as 
Buddermokan, reverenced by Buddhist and Chinamen as well as Mahomedans.” 

This passage brought to my mind an old research of my own while in Burma, and after- 
wards, which I never completed. The subject is, however, of much general interest and I 
now publish what I then unearthed between 1891 and 1908 in the hope that this question 
of a seamen’s spirit may be probed to its source. In the latter year I drew up the following 
abstract of my researches, which I entitled ‘‘ The Wanderings of a Cult in India—the God 
of the Flood.” It states the result up to that date. No doubt since then fresh information 
has become available to those with the opportunity for further delving into the subject. 

Along the coast of Burma from Akyab to Mergui are certain shrines known to Euro- 
peans as Buddhamakam, which have no connection with Buddha or Buddhism. They are 
“ universal ” shrines, 7.2., they are accepted by the Buddhists, Hindus, and Muhammadans, 
Natives of India, Burmese and Chinese alike, which is a sure sign that they are symbols of 
the animistic faith which underlies all Indian religions. Their chief votaries are sailors, 
fishermen, and those who obtain a livelihood on the water. 

The name is not Burmese, but Indian, and is Muhammadan in origin. It is properly 
Badarmaqém—the shrine of Badar. This Badar is no less a personage than Pir Badar of 
Chittagong, known throughout Indian Muhammadan hagiology as Badru’ddin Aulia. Now 
Badru’ddin Aulia represents by his attributes Khw&ja Khizar in modern Bengal. 

KhwéAja Khizar is the popular modern Indian form of the Muhammadan Spirit of the 
Flood, Al-Khidhr, of the Koran, according to the early Arab tradition, and subsequently of 
all Muhammadan story. His legend is, in the Muhammadan forms of it, mixed up with 
that of Mehtar Lly4s, the Prophet Elias of the Jewish tradition and belief, who in Jewish and 
allied superstitions represents the Spirit of the Flood. This form of belief still exists in 
Russia and finds expression in the water festival of the Prophet Dyé. 

Thus is this ancient animistic belief traceable through the ages to the present day from 
Christian Russia to Buddhist Burma, through all Semitic and Muhammadan nations and 
across Northern Hindu India. Indeed, many observers claim him as Hindu in origin, an 
opinion that is confirmed by the stories of a nature similar to those about Khwaja Khizar, 
which are told in connection with the cult of Siva in his forms of Bhadra and Madra in the 
Southern and Western portions of India. 

I. 
Pir Badar in Burma. 

I started my enquiries by a communication to the Rangoon Gazette in 1893 entitled “ Pir 
Badar in Burma,”’ which ran as follows :—Dr. Anderson, English Intercourse with Siam in 
the Seventeenth Century, 1890, p. 338, makes the following statement :—“ On the day following 
[the 28th June, 1687 ]the ship James, the consort of the Curtana, arrived in Mergui Harbour, 
and Armiger Gosline, her commander, was ordered to ride near the Resolution opposite Mr. 
White’s house, to prevent the crew taking the vessel to the other side of Banda-makhon.” 

In a long footnote Dr. Anderson remarks on this statement thus :—‘‘ The Banda-makhon 
of Davenport is the island that forms the western side of Mergui Harbour. . . . In the 
map of the northern part of the Mergui Archipelago published by James Horsburgh, hydro- 
grapher to the Hon. East India Company, Feb. 1, 1830, and corrected at the Admiralty up 
to June, 1871, this small island is called Madramacan. But I could find no native of Mergui 
who knew it by this name, as it is invariably called Pataw. 
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** Towards the northern part of the eastern shore of the island there is, however, a loca- 
lity, which the inhabitants of the town of Mergui called Buddhamakhan, and I am disposed 
to think that Madramacan is a corruption of this word. It is said to have derived its name 
from the circumstance that a Mahomedan saint called Buddhar Udin resided there. The 
legend about him is that he came from the North by sea, and being attracted to the north- 
ern part of Pataw by its natural beauty, he built a hut on the banks of a small stream, 
where it enters the sea, and where lies a huge boulder, on which he meditated for forty days 
receiving from God whatever he asked for in his prayers. The Mahomedans, in conse- 
quence, called the place Buddhar Udin’s Makhan. 

* Tt is a curious circumstance, however, that the place is reverenced alike by Buddhists and 
Mahomedans, and by the Chinese of Mergui. The Buddhists, after the custom of their reli- 
gion, affix gold leaf to the boulder, whereas the Chinese leave small squares of brown paper 
ornamented with a representation in gold leaf of their deity, who patronises seafaring-men. 

“Colonel Sir Edward Sladen informs me that the promontory at Akyab, knownas the 
Point, is called by the Arakanese Buddha Makan after a Mahomedan saint, Buddha Aouliah, 
who chose it as a place of residence, and passed the greater part of his hermit life there. The 
place and its surroundings are regarded as sacred by all creeds and classes of natives residing 
in Arakan, Buddhists, Mahomedans and Hindoos all come, and either worship, or solicit 
intercession with the unseen powers as a means of deliverance from evil, or success in any 
proposed worldly undertaking. ‘One of the large boulders has been hewn out, so as to 
represent a natural cave, which is said to have been the residence of Buddha Sahib’; and Sir 
Edward mentions that on an immediately adjoining boulder there is asmall Mahomedan mosque. 

“On still another boulder more sacred than the rest a dome has been built, ‘ because it 
contains the footprint of Buddha [ ? the Auoliah above mentioned ], as well as an impression 
or indenture made by him when he knelt in prayer or went through other devotional exer- 
cises.’ ‘Hindus’ according to Sir Edward Sladen, ‘are said to have been the first who 
discovered the saint’s supernatural power. He is by them supposed to exercise an influence 
over marine affairs and navigation ; and in verification of this I have the authority of the 
accomplished Babu Pratapa Chandra Gosha, that Hindus, especially women of the Lower 
Bengal, on going on a pilgrimage by river or sea generally drop a few coppers into the waters 
as an offering to Buddha Udin, saying. Darya ka panch payse Buddhar Buddhar \’” 

Dr. Anderson then asks:—“‘Is it likely that the Mahomedans have appropriated some legend 
about Buddha Gautama 2?” The answer of the present writer would be; ‘“‘ most assuredly not.” 

In an old map, dated c. 1760, entitled Archipel de Mergui dans le Golphe de 
Bengale, there occurs opposite Mergui, the name “I{sle] Padranan.” And in a plan of 
the same date, entitled Port et Bourg de Mergui, there occurs opposite the town of Mergui 
“Isle Bader Moncan.” In a modern map, on the West bank of the Naaf River on‘ Shahpuri 
Id * occurs “ Budarmakam Beach.” 

In Dunn’s Directory of the East Indies, 1780, p. 332, I read as follows : “ Directions for 
sailing to and from Mergui ; if you would keep mid-channel toward the Island of Madrama- 
cam (which you willsee toSS.E.) . . . . At Mergui are many Mahomedans, who are 
the principal traders of it.” And at p. 198, I find : “as far as the mouth of the Arakan river. 
The edge of that which projects the farthest, is 6 leagues from the land Westward of Maw 
hill, situate on the North side of the river of that name. That to the Southward is formed 
by the Island of Badremacan, which makes the North point of Arakan river. . . . In 
order to avoid the banks to the Southward of Point Badremacan nts S 

I next looked up Butler’s Gazetteer of the Mergui District, 1884, and found it silent on 
this and all other antiquarian subjects, but on 13th October 1893 appealed to Mr.C. S. Bayne, 
then in the Burma Secretariat, and through him I secured from Col. Parrott, Commissioner 
of Arakan, in the same month, the following useful statement from papers in his office :-— 
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“That part of Akyab Town, known as the Point or Scandal Point, is in reality a narrow 
headland or promontory, which projects into the sea beyond the coast line, and defines on 
its western side the mouth or entrance of the Kaladan River. It is called by the Arakanese 
Buddhamaw, maw being the Burmese for a promontory and Buddha signifying Budder. 
This is in reality a Burmese corruption of the Urdu original, Buddermaw, or Buddermakam. 
The promontory itself of Buddermaw forms the apparent termination to a range of hills, 
which skirt the whole length ofthe Arakan coast line, and are traced South of Akyab in the 
highlands which form the Western Borongo Island. The same range is continued at 
Ramree and comes to an abrupt termination in the Island of Cheduba. 

“ At the base of this headland, immediately south of the town of Akyab, there is a de- 
fined line of almost perpendicular tilted rock, the bare surface of which is exposed and weather- 
worn, so as to present the appearance of several huge boulders piled up into a compressed 
mass and raised some fifty feet above the level of the surrounding country. This is the spot 
known as Buddermakam, and takes its name from the Mahomedan saint Budder Aulia, who 
chose it as a place of residence and passed the greater part of his hermit life there. 

“The place and its surroundings are regarded as sacred by all creeds and classes of 
natives residing in Arakan. Buddhists, Mahomedans and Hindus all come, and either wor- 
ship or solicit intercession with the unseen powers, as a means of deliverance from evil or 
success in any proposed worldly undertaking. One of the large boulders on the ridge has 
been hewn out, soas to represent a natural cave, which is said to have been the actual resi- 
dence of Budder Sahib. On another immediately adjoining is a small Mahomedan mosque. 
A dome has been built over a third, more sacred than the rest, because it contains the foot- 
print of Buddha, as well as an impression or indenture made by him when he knelt in prayer, 
or went through other devotional exercises. 

“Tt seems at first difficult to account for the fact that three such opposing creeds as 
Hinduism, Mahomedanism and Buddhism should unite to worship at the same shrine and 
believe in the efficacy of offerings to an unseen power, common to all three, under slightly 
varying designations and conditions. 

“ The explanation [have arrived at is as follows:—Budder Aulia, or, as heis more familiarly 
styled, Budder Sahib, was a Mahomedan fakir, who possessed great supernatural powers, which 
led to his beingregarded almost inthe light of a prophet. It is only natural that Mahomedans 
should reverence the spot where he lived and died, and offer their prayers under asurer hope of 
their being heard, than if offered upelsewhere. Buddhists, in deference to the divine character 
of thesaint Budder, mix him up in their minds with the guardian nat, or minor deity, of the place. 
They, therefore, worship him regularly and are profuse in their reverence and religious offerings. 

“ Hindus are said to have been the first who discovered Budder’s supernatural powers. 
He is by them supposed to exercise an influence over marine affairs and navigation, so that 
those who make offerings and invoke his aid, perform successful sea voyages, and return in 
safety with wealth acquired on the journey to their native homes. 

“The legend states, that, on one occasion, two Hindus, by name Manich [ ? Manik ] 
and Chand, were returning by sea from Bassein to Chittagong, and put into Akyab to 
take in water. They anchored off the rock known as Buddermakam, and proceeded to a 
small tank near the sacred rocks. Here they met the fakir , and were asked by him to hollow 
out the cave, which was to form his future habitation. They pleaded poverty and the losses 
they had sustained in their trading adventure. The fakir said, ‘never mind, do as I bid you. 
If you are poor and without merchandize, load the soil from this sacred spot, and before 
your journey’s end, you will be rewarded’. The brothers did as they were bid. The cave 
was constructed, a well dug and they proceeded on their journey towards Chittagong. The 
fakir’s words came true. On proceeding to unload their goods, they found in their place 
nothing but gold and the most valuable of gems. 
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““ Miraoles are performed to this day, it is believed, by virtue of the powers still exer- 
cised by the fakir. Sick people are cured by coming and bathing in the water of the sacred 
well. Others who cannot come themselves, obtain relief as soon as the votive offering has 
been made on their account at the shrine, and the saint or fakir, or minor deity, has appear- 
ed, or has made intercession, or exercised supernatural agency, as the case may be. 

“ Amongst Burmese and Arakanese, the most common form of offerings made to the 
nats or minor deities consists of food or strong drinks. Here at Buddermakam, it has been 
found that the sacrifice of a goat on the spot is the most efficacious of offerings, and it is the 
one which is most prominently made by those who have any great favour to ask, or any 
impending calamity from which they would seek deliverance. 

“ There is, I am told, at Sandoway a singular group of large boulders, similar in appear- 
ance to those at Buddermakam, and similarly named and held in reverence. Itis, no doubt, 
due to Budder Sahib’s connection with navigation and sea journeys that his fame has 
extended along the whole coast line as far south as the Malayan peninsula, and probably 
further. This will account for the shrine near Mergui called Maddramakam. Maddra is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Buddra or Budder. 

“ From the description given of each, I conclude that the two shrines are in all respects 
identical, both as regards nature of site, general appearance and universality of worship.” 

It will have been noticed by the reader that the description given by Sir Edward Sladen 
and the official note just quoted are identical in many respects. They are stated to have in 
fact a common origin, in notes left in the Commissioner’s Office, which I suspect must 
have been Sir Arthur Phayre’s, if only they can be unearthed. 

In the List of objects of Antiquarian and Archeological interest in British Burma, 1892, 
p. 3f, we find—“ No. 8 ; District Akyab : Locality ; Southern side of the island of Akyab and 
near the Eastern shore of the Bay ; Name of object : Buddha-makam Cave. Any local his- 
tory of tradition regarding it ; a cave and mosque constructed in memory of one Buddha 
Auliya, whom the Mussulmans regard as an eminent saint. The tradition regarding it is 
that, some 120 years ago [c. 177] a.p J, two brothers Manik and Chand traders from Chitta- 
gong, while on their homeward voyage in a vessel laden with turmeric, touched at Akyab for 
water amd anchored off the rocks, now known as the Buddha-makam rock. During the 
night, Manik had a vision, in which he was requested by the saint to construct him an abode 
near the locality, being told that in order to enable him to do so all the turmeric in his vessel 
would be transformed into gold. Next morning the brothers, observing the miraculous trans- 
formation of their cargo, dug a well and constructed the present cave. Custody and pre- 
sent use :—Worship by Buddhists, Hindus and Mussulmans. Present state of preservation ; 
it is in good condition and is kept in repair by a respectable Mussulman.” 

In the entries regarding Sandoway and Mergui in this very perfunctory compilation 
there is no reference to any cave as a place sacred to Badar Aulid. 

In Forchammer’s Report on the Antiquities of Arakan, 1892, p. 60 f, we find the 
following information, together with a photograph, No. 88, Plate xlii. 

“There are a few modern temples in Akyab which are interesting, inasmuch as their 
architectural style is a mixture of the Burmese turreted pagoda and the Mahomedan four cornered 
minaret structure surmounted bya hemispherical cupola. The worship, too, is mixed. Both 
temples are visited by Mahomedans and Buddhists, and the Buddermokan hag also its votaties. 

*“The Buddermokan is said to have been founded in a.p. 1756 by the Mussulmans in 
memory of one Budder Auliah, whom they regard as an eminent saint. Colonel Nelson 
Davies in 1876, Deputy Commissioner of Akyab, gives the following account in a record pre- 
served in the office of the Commissioner of Arakan, and kindly lent to me :—‘ On the South- 
ern side of the island of Akyab, near the eastern end of the Bay, there is a group of masonry 
buildings, one of which in its style of construction, resembles an Indian mosque ; the other is 
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a cave constructed of stone on the bare rock, which superstructure once served as a hermit’s 
cell. The spot where these buildings are situated is called Buddermokan, Budder being the 
name of a saint of Islam, and mokan, a place of abode. It is said that 140 years ago [7.e., in 
1736 a.p., be it noted ] or thereabouts, two brothers named Manick and Chan [ ? Chand ], 
traders from Chittagong, while returning from Cape Negrais in a vessel loaded wich turmeric, 
called at Akyab for water, and the vessel anchored off the Buddermckan Rocks. On the 
following night, after Chan and Manick had procured water near these rocks, Manick had a 
dream that the saint Budder Auliah desired him to construct a cave or a place of abode at the 
locality near where they procured the water. Manick replied that he had no means where- 
with he could comply with the request. Budder then said that all his (Manick’s) turmeric 
would turn into gold, and that he should therefore endeavour to erect the building from the 
proceeds thereof. When morning came Manick, observing that all the turmeric had been 
transformed into gold, consulted his brother Chan on the subject of the dream and they con- 
jointly constructed a cave and also dug a well at the locality now known as Buddermokan. 

= There are orders in Perrian [ ? é.2., in the Persian or Urdu character ] in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Court of Akyab, dated 1834, from William Dampier, Esquire, Commissioner 
of Chittagong, and also from T. Dickenson, Esquire, Commissioner of Arakan, to the effect 
that one Hussain Ally (then the thugyi of Bhudamaw Circle) was to have charge of the Bud- 
dermokan in token of his good services rendered to the British force in 1825, and to enjoy 
any sums that he might collect on account of alms and offerings. 

“* In 1849 Mr. R. C. Raikes, the officiating Magistrate at Aykab, ordered that Hussain 
Ally was to have charge of the Buddermokan buildings, and granted permission to one Mah 
Ming Oung, a female fakir; to erect a building. Accordingly in 1849 the present masonry 
buildings were constructed by her. She also re-dug the tank. 

“The expenditure for the whole work came to about Rs. 2,600. After Husain Ally’s death 
his son Abdoolah had charge, and after the death his sister Me Moorazamal, the present wife of 
Abdool Marein, pleader, tock charge. Abdool Marein is now in charge on behalf of this wife.’ ”’ 

Burmese corruptions of Mussulman names are always difficult, and those just given are, 
as stated, impossible. All I can suggest for Marein is that itis a mistake for Karen 
(= Karim) and that the pleader’s name was ’Abdu’l-Karim, “the servant of the Gcnerous ”; 
or possibly, by metathesis, for Rahim, which would make his name ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, “the 
servant of the Compassionate,’’ Ar-Rahim is the second and Al-Karim is the forty-second 
of the ‘Ninety-nine Names ’of God. Sce Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam, p. 141, Herklot’s 
Qanoon-e-Islam, p. 240ff, and the present writer’s Proper Names of Punjabis, p. 43 ff. 
There is no “ Most Comely Name of God” at all like Marein. Moorazamal may be merely 
a misprint of Murazamat, a possible designation for a woman. 

Dr. Forchhammer next goes on to describe the “ Buddermokan ”’ thus:—‘‘ The interior 
is very simple,—a square or quadrangular room. There are really two caves, one on the 
top of the rocks. This has an entrance in the north and south sides: the arch is vaulted and 
soistheinner chamber. The exterior of the cave is 9 feet 3 inches wide, 11 feet 6 inches long, 
and 8 fect 6 inches high; the inner chamber measures 7 feet by 5 feet 8 inches, height 6 feet 
Sinches. The material is partly stone, partly brick plastered over ; the whole is absolutely 
devoid of decorative designs. The other cave is similarly constructed, only the floor is the 
bare rock, slightly slanting towards the south entrance : it is smaller than the preceding cave. 
The principal mosque stands on a platform : a flight of brick and stone stairs leads up to it. 
The east front of the temple measures 28 feet 6 inches; the south side 26 feet 6 inches ; the 
chamber is 16 feet 9inches long and 13 feet wide : the ceiling is a cupola; on the west side is a 
niche, let 1 foot into the wall with a pointed arch and a pillastcreachside. [This must be the 
mihrdb that is obligatory in every mosque.] Over it hangs a copy in Persian ? [character not 
language}, of the grant mentioned above. A small prayer-hall {if meant for Muhammadans 
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this is (?) an idgdh], also quadrangular, with a low cupola, is pressed in between the rocks 
clos? by. All the buildings are in good order. The curiously shaped rocks capped by these 
buildings forma very picturesque group. The principal mosque has become the prototype 
for many Buddhist tempks. This pegoda is the most perfect type of the blending of the 
Indian mosque and the Burmese turrcted spire.” 

I cannot quite follow Dr. Forchammer in mixing up the terms ‘“‘temple,”’ ‘ mosque,” 
and “ pagoda ” in one and the same building. But Iam quite of one mind with him as to 
the extreme architectural value of the old mosque at Akyab and have long pitched on its 
dome and central spire as the connecting link between ancient chaitya architecture and 
the modern Burmese spircd pagoda. From this point of view this building is certainly one 
of the most important old structures in Burma, and one of the most worth preserving. 

On the 13th Decemb<cr 1893, Mr. A. L. Hough wrote to me from Akyab, as Deputy Com- 
missioner, forwarding me @. letter from the Deputy Inspector of Schools, who was, I suspect, 
a Bengali from his sp2lling of place names. The presentation of the information is so 
quaint that it is given here just as it was received: 

“ Bodor Mukam, correct word is Bodor Mukhan, the residence of Bodor, Pir Bodor or 
Bodor Sahib or Bodor Auliya. There are different names by which heis known. His 
name is Shaik Boderuddin, i.e.,he does not belong to the direct descendant of the Prophet, 
but he belongs to the common class of people. He was well versed in Arabic and Persian. 
He is said to be Mulvie. He is an Indian, most probably nearest to Punjab. He began 
his career of religious life trom Jama Musjid of Delhi. He had three other, his intimate 
friends, with whom he used to attend many a religious lecture. 

“ Tradition : there lived in ancient time a very rich man in India, who had a beautiful 
daughter. There lived in the same town a Fakir, or Devotee, whose name was Shaik Firit 
(the well known Shekh Farid). One day when this Devotee wes passing by that richman’s 
house, his daughter saw the Devotee in dirty ond filthy rags. Seeing this, she drew her nose 
saying: ‘What a loathsome man the mad man is’. The very night she had very severe 
pain in her stomach. No one can cure. The cause was attributed to her insulting the 
Devotee. So the Devotee was invited and begged pardon. But he said: Unless she 
drinks some water wrung out of his filthy rags, she willnev.r be cured.! But at last 
owiag to very severe pains she diank. From that day she showed signs of pregnancy, 
and after 10 (lunar ) months the Badoruddin is said to have been born.” 

From this statement it is clear that Badar of Badarmuqam is Badaru’ddin Aulia ( of 
Chittagong ): Badaru'ddin being the same name as the familiar Bedreddin of the Arabian 
Nights of childhood. 

I have now allowed such witnesses as I can procure from the Burmese side to tell their 
story, each in his own way, and the evidence amounts to this. There is a supernatural 
being, worshipped along the Burmese coast by seafarers from Akyab to Mergui at certain 
spots specially dedicated to him. These spots, so far us yet known, are at Akyab, Sando- 
way and Mergui. Tothe Buddhists he isa nat;tothe Hindus a dera or inferior god ; to 
the Muhammadans a saint; and to the Chinesc a spirit. His worship is Erccisely that which is 
common all over the East to spirits or supernatural beings, believed in by the folk irrespec- 
tive of their particular form of professed belicf, and it points, in just the same way as do 
all other instances, to the survival of an old local animistic w orship in “ pre-religious ” days. 
As in all other similar cascs, one of the contending local professed religions has chiefly 
annexed this particular being to itself, andhe is pre-cminently a Muhammadan saint, 
legendarily that saint best known to the bulk of the Muhammadan seafaring population, 
namely, Pir Badar of their own chief town Chittagong. 

(To be continued.) 





1 This is a common Hindu superstition. 
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EXTERNAL EVIDENCE ABOUT THE TEACHERS OF THE UPANISADS. 
By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, 

Tak theory that Adhydtma-vidyé or brahma-vidyd or the Upanisadic cult arose originally 
among a sect of the Ksatriyas and that it was not of Brahmanical origin, is based on a few 
anecdotes of the Upanisads themselves. Ina paper published elsewhere 1, we have attempted 
to shew that an examination of the Upanisadic texts as a whole does not bear out this conten- 
tion. In this paper we propose to deal with the external evidence on this point. 

In the subsequent literature of the country, such as the Mahdbhdrata and the like, there 
are indications as to the origin of the Upanisadic cult ; and an examination of these will show 
that after all, though there were Ksatriya kings who were great and powerful patrons of this 
vidya, and without whose support it would perhaps never have spread, yet, in reality, the 
actual teachers of this cult were a class of Brahmans :—not necessarily the same class who 
busied themselves with the performances of Vedic sacrifices and the enunciation and 
elaboration of the rules about these performances; but still Brahmans. Some of 
these Brahman teachers, e.g., YAjfiavalkya, were also past masters in the details of ceremonial 
performances ; others, like Sankardch4rya of later times, were rather disinclined to believe 
in their efficacy, ¢.g., the author of the Kena Upanisad. But we have no conclusive evidence 
to show that the Upanisadic brahma-vidyd was of non-Brahman origin and that the Brahmans 
only adopted it and Brahmanised it in later times. Tradition is definitely against any such 
hypothesis ; and we have no reason to discard the evidence of tradition in this matter. 

Ksatriyas like Kekaya (Chdndogya Upanizad, 5. 11), and Janaka (Brihaddranyaka 
Upanisad, 5, 14) could certainly put Brahmans of the type of Budila to shame on account of 
their ignorance of brahma-vidyd : such Kgatriyas were no doubt highly proficient in it ; but 
even they were taught by Brahmans, though, of course, of a superior type to that of Budila. 
The Ksatriyas, therefore, only exercised the function of patrons ; the actual teachers of the 
vidyd were, almost without exception, Brahmans. Of course, all Brahmans were not Brahma- 
viding, just as all Ksatriyas were not patrons of this cult. 

Janaka’s is a famous name in this connection. His court—the court of Videha—was an 
important seat of the culture of brahma-vidyd. We find in the Brihaddranyaka U panisad 
plenty of people, versed in brahma-vidyd, congregating there and holding discourses on 
brahma-vidyd. Janaka patroniscd them by gifts and encouraged them by his powerful moral 
support. He took an intelligent interest in the subject, but was hardly a teacher of the 
subject in the proper sense of the term. On the contrary, we have clear statements to the 
effect that he was instructed by the celebrated Brahman YAajiiavalkya. Bhavabhiti, the 
dramatist, repeats this assertion in his Ullaracharita, Act IV: 

Yajiavalkya-munir-yasmai brahma-pdrdyanam jagau. 

Here Janaka is being introduced as one to whom “ Yajiiavalkya sang the highest truths 
about Brahma.” 

The statement of the Visnw Purdna (iv. 5. 14) that the kings of Mithila were very much 
devoted to dtma-vidyd, only indicates that Mithila was an important seat of Upanisadic 
culture ; but it does not indicate that the kings were themselves actual teachers. 

In the Mumuksu-vyavahdra-prakaraiam of the Yoga-vasistha Raméyanam, Sarga 10, 11, 
we have an interesting account of the descent of brahma-vidyd (therein called moksa-vidyd) 
to the earth. Vasistha says that he was sent down by his father, the Creator Brahm4, to 
preach moksa-vidy4 among the people (sloka 40, etc.)?. He was not alone in this mission ; 

other Risis like Sanatkumara and Narada were also commissioned to carry out the same work. 





1 “The Teachers of the Upanigads”’, published in the proceedings of the Madras Session oi the 
Oriental Conference, 1924. 

2 The references are to tho Calcutta edition of the Yogavasistha, published by the proprietors of the 
Vangavasi, 
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These great teachers gave the world many Smritis and rules about the performance of Yajiias 
(yajia-sdstrani). But in the course of time, quarrels arose among the rulers of men ; they 
became selfish and began to fight each other. And they could no longer hold sway over their 
subjects without the use of force. For their benefit, to give them an insight into the nature 
of things, adhydtma-vidy4 was communicated to them. Adhydtma-vidyd was thus first 
communicated to the kings, and from them (and perhaps, through them) was communicated 
to the people at large (slokas 16-17). For this reason it is called réja-vidyd and is a secret 
to be kept by the kings (rdjayuhyam). 

This term rdja-vidyd is of interest. Here it evidently implies connection with the princely 
caste. But Sahkara, in his comment on the same word in the Bhagavadgitd (ix. 2.), says that 
the term only means “ prince of knowledge ” (vidyaéném raja), i.e., the highest knowledge. 
Nilakantha, in commenting on the same word in the Mahdbhdrata, agrees with Saikara’s 
interpretation. Other commentators on the Gd, ¢.g.. Sridhara, Madhusfidana, and Abhina- 
vagupta, generally accept this meaning. Some of them, however, suggest the alternative 
meaning of the Vogavdsistha as well and even affirm that it involves a reference to particular 
kings like Janaka and others. But Satkara’s interpretation is not only not challenged, but 
readily accepted. 

It is curious to note that the passage in the Yogardsistha is almost the same as in the Gitd. 
Thus : 

Yojavdsistha: Raja-vidya rajaguhyam-adhydlma-jidnam-ultamam (ii. 11. 18), 
Gitd: Riéja-vidyi radjaguhyam pabitram-idam-ultamam (ix. 2). 

That the Yoyavdsistha was quoting from the Gita, may perhaps be assumed. For, 
elsewhere, (Viredna-prakarana. Purvabhaga, Sarga 53, ctc.), it refers to the incidents of the 
Gili and gives almost a verbatim summary of the instructicn imparted to Arjuna. 

But it is rather striking that, while the commentators of the Uahdbhdrata and the Gitd 
do not take the term réja-vidyd to mean a knowledge that belonged to the princely caste, the 
Yoyavasistha has the courage to differ and suggests that this name was given to the vidyd, 
because it was a secret possession of the kings and became public property for the people only 
through them. 

In a case like this, one might be inclined to think that the subsequent process of Braéhmanis- 
ing is responsible for the partial suppression of the fact that the vidyd was originally of Ksatriya 
origin; and that the Yoyavdsi tha has somewhat escaped this process, and, though itsclf a 
Brihmanic work, it has made an unconscious admission of the truth which was but imperiectly 
suppressed. But as against this position, it may be maintaincd that the omission of any 
reference to the Ksatriyas in Satkara and others isnot a case of suppresio vcri. The reference 
is omitted, simply because the Ksatriyas were aftcr all only patrons and supporters and not 
teachers ; andthe edyd was not called rdju-edyd because of its Kyatriya connection, but 
for other reasons. The author of the Foyacd<ietha was perhaps voly flattering a royal patron by 
emphasising the support extended to this ridyd by his kith and kin; and that is why a new 
meaning ix given to the term. Some support for this contention is found in the context of the 
passage in Hic Yoyaedsistha. There Rama is being persuaded to cultivate moksa-vidyd ; in 
that connection, it is not amiss to refer to the fact that Kxatriyas have always been close 
students of it. This reference, therefore. necd not mean that the Ksatriyas were the 
originators of the cidyd. 

Thus, even if the interpretation of the term rija-ridy 7 as given by Saikara and others, be 
open to question, yet that in itself is no bar to our accepting literally the version of the 
Yoyavasistha as to the genesis of adhydtma-vidyd. It says that the Risis obtained the vidyd 
straight from Brahma, or, might we not say, God ; and that the Ksatriyas were only the first 
disciples. That is to say, it is still open to us to assert that the vidyd arose among a section 
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of the priestly caste or Brahmans and was cultivated by them, presumably as an esoteric 
doctrine, under the patronage of certain royal personages and families ; and it was only through 
these Ksatriyas that it gradually percolated to wider circles of men. 

Considerable support to this position is lent by the character of the warrior classes in 
general in the history of the world. We know what sort of man a feudal lord or baron was in 
medizval Europe ; and we also know how he was gradually humanised and reclaimed from 
barbarity under the influence of the church and the clergy. With him the use of the muscle 
was more dignified than the use of the brain, and the pen was considered a contemptible 
instrument by the side of the sword. Surely he would not adopt speculation as an 
occupation in life. 

That an Indian Ksatriya was also a warrior, is beyond doubt. That he too, like his 
brother in Europe, valued war more than speculation, cannot be disputed ; and it can also 
be proved that the process of humanising him was no easy task for the Brahman. He was not 
a speculator ab initio. Some of his class were made so, only under Brabmanical influences. 

The profession of arms would hardly ever go together with the profession of teaching. 
A Ksatriya would even disdain to be a teacher. Though many Ksatriya names have been 
deified, and at least one great Ksatriya, viz., Gautama Buddha, was the founder of a popular 
religion, still, as a general rule, teaching seems to have remained in the hands of the Brahmans. 
And the account of the Yogavdsistha, therefore, may easily be taken to refer to this process 
of humanising the Ksatriyas. At any rate, the Yozavdsistha does not say that the vidyd was 
started by the Ksatriyas ; at best, it can be understood to mean that for some time it was 
in the keeping of the Ksatriya princcs. 

The same seems to be the meaning of the Gild in IV. 1-3 :— 

Imam vivasvate yogam proktavén-eham abyayam (1) 
Evam paramparé-prdptam-imam réjarsayo-viduh (3) 
Sa evdyam mayé te "dya yogah pyoktah puré@tanah (3) 

It is interesting to note again that the term rdjarsi here is not free from ambiguity. 
Nilakantha, for instance, is not quite certain whether it means ‘ hingly sages’ (i.¢., Ksatriya 
Risis), or whether it means ‘kings and sages’ (i.e., princes and Risis). The second meaning 
would imply co-operation between the Ksatriya and the Brémana, and wculd perhaps be 
the truer meaning. But cven if the term is taken in its more usual meaning of Kesatriya 
sages, our position is not altogether destroyed. 

This account of the origin and transmission of Karma yoya i.c., the yoya spoken of in the 
preceding chapter (chap. LIT.), is more or less in tune with the account of the Yogavdsistha, 
And the true position of facts can best be gauged by taking the two accounts together. It 
will then be scen that the possibility of the original teachers being Brahmans is not ruled out. 
On the contrary, in XIII. 5, the Gird itselfsays that the doctrines spoken of there have been 
variously expounded by the Risis. The teachings of chapters LII-[V are not opposed to those 
of chapter XIIT; and we have no reason to imagine that they originated with different 


groups of teachers. The Giid tov, therefore, does not say that adhydtma-vidyt was a 
Ksatriya vidyd. 

In the Mahdabhérata?, XIII. 325-26. Suka, son of Vyasa, is said to have been sent by his 
father to Janaka, king of Videha, for receiving instruction in brahma-vidyd. But this need not 
mean more than a reference to the fact that the court of Janaka was a well-known scat of 
brahma-vidyd. For it is pointed out more than once that Janaka was Vy4sa’s disciple and 
that Suka was his guruputra or teacher's son. So, if Janaka was teaching at all, he was 
teaching not what was a secret Ksatriya doctrine, but what he had learnt from a Brdhmen. 





3 The references are to the Vangarzsi edition of the Mahabharata, 


et 
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Besides, the description given in this chapter of Janaka’s household and mode of life 
clearly indicates that he was not a rebel against Braéhmanical culture. On the contrary, 
his court and household were crowded with Brahmans. And if he was the repository of a 
profound knowledge, the edifice of that knowledge had been built in close co-operation with the 
Brahmans. In fact, it was a part and parcel of Brahmanical culture. 


This story of Suka going to Janaka, with an almost identical description of Janaka’s 
country and court, occurs in the Yogavdsistha also (IT. 1). And the two accounts taken 
together lead to the same conclusion. 


In chapter 275 of the same Santiparva, we are told that a king Janaka initiated one 
Mandavya into the religion of renunciation or Moksa-dharma. It does not appear to have 
been a case of formal instruction ; and at best it was only a stray instance, and indicates that 
the Janaka family was exceedingly well posted in brahma-vidyd. It does not prove that the 
teaching of the vidyd did not belong to the Brahmans. 


On the contrary, in a large number of other places we have instances of princes, who had 
assumed the name of Janaka and who had received instruction from some Brahman or other. 


In XII. 290-98, Janaka listens to a discourse on karma and also jidna from Pardsara 
and is highly pleased with it. 


In XII, 302, Karala Janaka, another Ksatriya prince, receives instruction on brahma- 
vidyd from Vasistha. 

In XII. 310-18, Yajiiavalkya gives several discourses on various topics, including brahma- 
vidy4, to Janaka Daivarati. 

In these anecdotes the name of Janaka is rather perplexing. It is not the name of one 
king. (See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 96.) And it is not clear if it 
is always the name of kings of the same dynasty even. But we are pretty certain of one 
thing, viz., that the Janaka dynasty of Videha were powerful and devoted patrons of brahma- 
vidya : and their court continued for a long time to be an important seat of this culture. 


The Janakas, however, were never inimical to the Brahmans. On the contrary, they 
wero as famous for their sacrifices as for their knowledge of brahma-vidyd : so much so, that the 
place where they performed their sacrifices had almost assumed * sanctity and become a 
sacred place or tirtha (cf. Brahma Puréna, chapter 88). And Brahmans continued to hold 
important positions in the royal household and in the kingdom, and exercised immense 
influence upon the lives of the princes. 


Even in brahma-vidyd, the teachers engaged were Brahmans. Mahdbhdrata, XII. 218, 
says that the court of Janaka Janadeva was the seat of many teachers or dchdryydh of 
different schools of religious practices, who thronged there and held discourses on diverse 
religious topics. A Risi of the name of Pancasikha went there once and gave discourses. 
The king was evidently a patron only and an enquirer : he was not the teacher himself, but 
only maintained the teachers. 


In chapter 277 of the same parva, we are told of one H4rita who propounded brahma-vidyé. 
Harita is decidedly a Brahman name. 


Mahabhdrata, II. 132-34, contains an interesting account of the nature and consequences 
of the debates that were held in the court of Janaka. Brahmans from different parts of the 
country congregated there and had debates on brahma-vidyd. But those who were routed in 
the disputations were kept immersed in water. One Kahoda, disciple and son-in-law of 
Uddalaka, was defeated in a debate and was so kept in water, according to the conditions 
of the debates. His son, Astavakra, came to know of this and challenged the disputants in 
the couri of Janaka, defeated them, and finally brought about the release of his father. 


we 
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Whatever the other implications of this story may be, it shows that, though the Ksatriya 
king took part in these discussions and put questions to the parties, still he was not a party 
himself in the strict sense of the term. The debates were really carried on by Brahmans versed 
in the lore. The position of the king was half that of a patron and half that of a judge, who 
witnessed the wrangle and encouraged the parties by rewards and punishments. One may 
recall in this connection how in medieval Europe, a Martin Luther would hold a public dis- 
putation in the court of a baron and would take the consequences. With some reservations, 
these debates might well be compared with the Diet at Worms or similar other Diets in the 
Middle Ages in Europe. 


We are thus led to the conclusion that brahma-vidyd was not a Ksatriya or non-Brahmana 
vidyd. As the second highest caste among the twice-born, the Ksatriyas were entitled to read 
it and did read it. Not only so, but some of them, holding important positions in society, gave 
their powerful] support to it. And in this and similar connections, some Ksatriya kings and 
chieftains, like Sri-Krisna, have been deified. But these were only exceptions which confirm 
the rule rather than disprove it. The original teachers of the vidyd, just like the subsequent 
elaborators and commentators, were almost exclusively Brahmans. It is a mistake to think, 
therefore, that brahma-vidyé was set up by certain Ksatriya chiefs and clans, as a sort of 
revolt against the Brahmans. 


Our mistake in this connection is perhaps due to the fact that we are often inclined to 
regard the Brahmans as one homogeneous group, all of whom were devoted to the practice 
and cultivation of the Vedic liturgy. But neither the Ksatriyas nor the Brahmans were 
all of one and the same clan. And as in modern society we find the Brdhman occupying 
different positions and following diverse callings in life, so, in ancient times also, the hereditary 
Brahman was not always and necessarily a Vedic priest. In post-Upanisadic times we find 
him as a king’s minister, as a kajicuki in the royal household, as a viddisaka or jester in the 
king’s court, and even as athief of the Sarvilaka type (see Mricchakatika) ; and besides, he 
was of course a priest and a teacher. In Upanisadic times also, we find among the Brahmans 
those who knew only about the Vedic ceremonies and practices, like Svetaketu at the assembly 
of the Paiicdlas and Asvala at the court of Janaka; and also those who were experts in brahma- 
vidyd, like Yajfiavalkya. It was Brahmans of the type of YAjiiavalkya who were the fathers 
of brahma-vidyd. And if there was any conflict between karma and jitdna, it was not manifested 
in society in a struggle between the Brahman and the Ksatriya ; but it was rather a conflict 
between Brahmans and Brahmans—between Br&éhmans of the Yajfiavalkya type and Brah- 
mans of the ASvala and Sakalya type. And so, like the Brahmanical literature, the Upanisadic 
literature also was produced and developed by the Brahmans. 
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THE SEQUEL TO HIR AND RANJHA. 


‘TOLD BY A PEASANT, PROPRIETOR OF JHANG, TO H. A. ROSE, LCS., 1y 1884-5. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


Text. 
*Ashiq sache nahin marde. 

Mai yad rakhta hah, jo merI ’umar us-vele chaudah pandrah varhiyai-di huip, joi hik 
adm? musafir chalih paintalih varhiyan-da, haji akhida-ha, mere dada buzurg Hafiz Ahmad 
(zhafru’Hahi ‘inahi) de kol aiyé-ai. Us eh qissa kar-sundiya, jo :— 

~~ Maii as-pas mulk Chachh-Hazire-di rahnewala hai; gharoi waste guzirne hajj khana- 

ka’aba ke turd. Turda, turda, turda jahijutechara. Taqdir Khuda de nal samundar vich oh 
jahaj kise marah tote-tote hoya. Tradah Hagq-pak de nal maii hik takhta lakri ute rah-giya. 
Nahii ma‘a’im kitne dinhai nui pichhe taydiran kinarah ute kise jagah vanj-pahuncha. 

Main bhukhi, trahaya, manda hiom. Kuchh turan phiran de isang nahe, hayati baqi hai. 
Patr darakhtah ate jhar darakhtai.: vi khake kujh takat jadii ai. Uche uche paharai 
ate darakhtaa te charke wason abadi dhinda. Vekhda-haom kitne-hik wahah, toh pichhe 
hik jah te phiise majh di ditthi, maii jata kieh nishint abadi di ma‘lim hondi hai. Pher 
man vich akhda-haom ki jangal vich bhi 4khde han jo gaih majhin hondidi han, tho jithe 
vichar dil-vich indi-haih. Tad&i bhi usdi khuri di nishan-niih vekhda, hik jah te vanj- 
pohuttha jo dudh kharhda-ha. Ate chaupher chaupher darakht jhate chhan-wali jangali 
jinhain da mainui nat bhi nahi anda. Ate kadih ditthe bhi nahin. Uthe jame horhain. Hik 
darakht vada para ya ukainh da usdi jo usdi madh-wale lakriyoh purane hondi khor 
(ya’ne wangon dhol di) khali hai. Maii us-vich varke, is dar kolo jo lokai di zabani 
suna hoya ha ki rashak o ja vich honde han ate admiyon-nui phad-phadke khande han. 
Luk-chhipke dardé darda haitha. 

Tin jo dinh lahan da vela hoya, us-vele Awaz vajhli (ya’ne baiisri) di maii sunydn, 
aur dittha ki hik shakhs sahri kali idhar kiti hoi, baiisri vaginda. Hiiaé jangal valoh anda-he. 
Usdi pichhe majhii andiydh han. Eh tamisha jadah maii dittha, dilvich apne ap akhya 
ki ‘‘ Khuda jane eh kon he ate kea tamasha he.” 

Us jagah te oh idmi ake bah-rahd, majhii bhi usdi chaupher hah-rahyan. Thori char 
pichhon hik mai siwa, sarha kapra kita hia, ate math te kandh kadhyaé bua. Kuchh khanai 
roti nayai pakaryan hoiyan, sar-ten chiiyan hoiyah, us-de kol a-baith?. Gal-khath hik-dii 
nal apat-vich kiti. Vat roti kadhke us-nin ditti, Jis-vele roti khiwan Jaga us-vele us 
mai akhya ki “* Miah Ranjha, hik musafir tusidi mulk da ass& thi parhdrit he. Pahle roti 
khiwa, pichhe ap kha.” Oh bolya ki, “ Kithe he ? ” 

Mai Hir akhyd ki “ Tut bula,” oh 4 -vesii. ” 

Mian Ranjha awaz ditta ki ‘Ao musafir 4, chhip nahin.! 

“Main jata ki jo asidt mulk Chach-Hazire-vich Hir-Rinjha akhidi-haii, ate unhandi 
‘ishq di gawan gandi hain, shayad ch ddmi hosan. Maia diloi khush hoke unhii-di_ taraf 
diya. Unhan mera hal-aiwal puchhya, maiii kar-sunalya. Oh khush hoe, roti ate dudh 
rmainuh ditta, main khadha pita, ate uthaii raha kitendy. 

Pichhe unhaf akhya ki tii ithe rahsii ya ki kadhioh vanjanai he ? 

© Maih akhya ki“ Ghariii tii maih niyat hajj Khina-Ka‘aba de waste aiya-hah ; hun 
jo main rah kisi da sohan neh hon ate na koi kharch bakha mere kol he, maih kithe vanjaa?” 

Oh has haske, dkhan lage ki “‘ Assi bhi hoajj Khina Kaaba di karni-he. Je tai chahen 
tainuh bhi apne nal le-dasnahin.” 

Main razi ate khush hoya, ate itne gal puchhi ki: “Ithoi Khana-Ka’aba kitnai dir 
padh he?’ Unban akhya ki: “ Ture 309 kitne koh padh he.” 

Mai puchhya ki: “ Padh yhiin he, kadin pohunchesahii 2” 

Pher anhan akhya ki, “ Tai fikr na kari-vanj, sai,” ‘Hukm Rabb-de maint chup kar -raha. 
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Jadin chan Hajj da charya us dihzre mai akhya ki: ‘“‘ Tusan akhde ho ithori Khana- 
Ka’aba trai-sau kitne koh he, kadan tursahin ?”’ 

Pher unhin akhya “ Tainiin kehg fikr he. Assia bhi nua vanjna he. 

Jadaa oh dinh khag Hajj da aiya unhai mainua puchhya ki: “ Ti pher asade nil ithe 
asin ya uthe rahsin.” 

Maia akhbya ki: “‘ Uthe tusgde koe asan.” 

Unhan akhya ki: “Jiswakht ahkam Hajj de jo han, jadab sabb pire pire kar-rahen, 
tadai: ussznuna fulan pahayi ute milin, ki apne nal tainiid assan ithe le asahan.” 

Pher akhya ki: “ Hath assanui napa ate akhiii het karnin.” Main hath pakarziya 
aur akhiai hetya. Thori der vichoi unhai akhya ki: “ Akh khol.” 

Jadai main akh kholi, tadan dittha kihazarah admih us jah te khalote, tasbihai pher- 
rahe han, zikr Khuda karende han. 

Maii unhai-thon puchhya ki: “‘ Eh keg ho-rahg he? Ate kon ja he?” 

* Unhan akhya,’’ Eh idmi sabb Musalman han aur eh Hajj da makin he. Tan ahkam 
Hajj de johan baja liya. 

Uswagqt phir sabab ikattha ate bher admiyon de maitii chip-yai. Do dihare main uthe 
rahi, aur idmiyzi apne desiyan nua, jo maithoi hik varihon age hajj nut ai-hij-hain milys. 
Hal abwal puchhya, akhya. Dil-vich maii jata ki oh admi Hir o Ranjha dohii Wali 
Mard-Khuda de han howe. Tai unhai-de dhidh kar-ke labhon ate baqi ‘umar unhgnde. 
khidmat vich lagyawiai. Jehra apna nishan unhai choi pabari dai dasya-ha us-nun dhidha. 
Oh doit uthe baithe ditthe. Main khush hoya ate shukrana Khuda (jalla wa ‘ala) da kita. 
Unhaa mainui sunjata ate apne kol sadya akhya ki: “ Hun farigh ho-rahg-hii ?” 

“ Maii akhya; ‘“ Dhilla ho raha hin.” 

Phir mera hath pakarke ate usitarah akhya ki: “ Akhian bit.” Thori der ton pichhe 
jadaa akh kholi. Usi jah pahle ute phohunche. Ist tarah kitne muddat panjchih mahine 
khwah vadh-gadh unhindi khidmat maii raha, khawan waste kadin roti kadii chawal- 
didh hondi hii. Rahi hik dihzye khiyal bil bachah ghard& mere dil vich siya, na rahe- 
saka. Be-ikhtiyar rowan lagi. Unhai maithoh puchhya ki: “Tui kyia ronda-haih 2?” 

Maia pahle to sharmiya ; pher jadai unhai wat wat puchhya, tadab maii akhya ki: 
“ Mainah ghar-bar, bal-bachah, dost bele yad ai haih, ronda hii.” 

“ Unhai hik dai nui akhya, ki: ‘‘ Watan di muhabbat har hik nui hondi he, ton sachahii 
je tua akhia tainui pohuncha deve. 

Us-vele main akhya: ‘ Je tusai mainui phunchaiyo, to meri chah he.” 

Us-vele Mai Hir akhya ki: ‘‘ Tainuh Jhang Syal vich phhunchi-dewni haia. E par tia 
uthe asadi zabini is ja de Rais nuh asadi saneha dewanah ki: ‘Mai Hir te Mish Ranjha 
jinde han, mie nahii. Ate tusin unhiznde haqq vich bad-kammga na-hot, ki oh bure 
nahi, usi-tarah majhia Mizi Rinjha charainda-he ate Mai Hir usde pas rahndi-he.’ Tuside 
ute hari, gharibi ate miskini di guzarde han, tusin mere makan-iddati ake janab Khudxwand 
Karim Rahim se du’a mango. Khuda tuside du’a qabil farmaest, tusgnui khushi, asaish 
wa daulatmandi bakhshesi.” 

Maia ‘arz kita, ki: ‘‘ Jetha maii us shahr Jhang Syal vich jindi-jind pohuttha-haa, insha 
‘Yah ta’ala, zarir zariir unhin de kol, ya’ne Rais Jhang Syal de kol, sira hal akh-desii.” 

Tada Mai Hir Miao Ranjha mera hath pakarke akhya, ki: “ Akhizi bit.” 

Maia akh biti, thori char toi pichhe, unhaia akhya ki: ‘ Akh khol.” Main jadai akh kholi. 
Tadai dinh-lahan taraf Roza Mai Hir di jo hik darakht jand da vada hé, apnuh usdetale dittha. 
Kujh char maii uthe baithd-rahé. Roza Mai Hir val turkar pohuttha, usde mujawirin kolon 
puchhya ki, “ Eh Roza kesda he ¢ ” 

* Onhan akhya ki: “ Eh Roza Mar Hir Syal da he.” 

Trai-char dihire hoe han ki mai us mahan ute masjidde vich tahré hii. Puchhde 
-puchhde tusadi naiw ma’lim hoya, ki tusai buzurg, vadi ‘umar de ‘alam fazil, hafiz Qurin 
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majid o Asnad-qadimi, Syalan, rais is ji de howen. Akhi Mai Hir di zabani ribari rais 
Shang Syal saneha dewanai-he. Jekar tusan mainui apne nal levanjhob, tah mai apne 
zabani unhanda saneha jethd mainua Mai Hir apne zabani akhya main unhat nui akh-dewan.” 

Us-waqt Mai Sahiba Khai Sahib Muhammad Isma’il Khai Rais Bahadur Jhang de 
jindi hai. Oh Admit Haji hamrah mere dada Sahib Hafiz Ahmad (ghafru’Nahi alaihi) ate mai 
bhi (jo us-waqt meri ‘amar chaudah pandrah varihoh di host) ghar Khan-Syhib de giya, 
ate khidmat Mai Sahiba di bahar pardah de, oh Haji Shakhs baitha, ate sab haqiqat jo bayan 
kiti-gai-he, zabant apne akh-sunai. Us-nui do dihare Mai Sahiba tahraya aur kujh kharch 
rah bhi ditta. Pher oh Haji tur-giyd. Maia yad rakhta-haa ki Mai Sahiba unhaa diharuyai- 
vich makan jis-ute Roza nim-zad Mai Hir di he ki juma’rat hamesha Awan vanjan kita. 

Khuda de fazl nal o nabai dhahai-vich Khan-Sahib Muhammad Isma’il Khai, Sahib de 
nam parwana Telar gahib da waste rakhne naukaroi aur qabza kar-lewne mulk apna Jhang Syal 
ute, agiys jaisd jo Khaa-Sahibsab zamindarai-nui ba-tarig jherin de, aur hashari de akbna 
karke Sikhii dushmandi Angrezan diya nui larai karke bajha-dittaé. Ate mulk Syal de 
hukimat ba-dastir-i-sdbiq diya, ijda unhah de.hawala karditte. Aise buzurg ne farmaya hai. 

Buzurg Khuda di karamat 
Bar haqq he aur sachi he, Faqat. 
The Legend of ‘Abdu’llah Shah of Samin.® 
Introductory Remarks. 

“ Abdu’llah Shah belonged to a Sayyid family living at Samin, a village some miles south 
of DeraGhazi Khan. He enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity, which is maintained by 
his family, now [1884] represented by a grandson of the original ‘Abdu’llah Shih. The 
atory is chiefly remarkable for theintroduction of the heroes of the very favourite Panjabi 
tale of Hir and Ranjha in the after-world. Ranjha is represented as still following his 
original occupation of a buffalo-herdsman, and as supplying milk to the Prophet. 

“The story of Hirand Ranjha is of world-widecelebrity in the Panjab. Hir was the daughter 
of Chichak, a Sialof Rangpar, in the Muzaffargarh District. Ranjha’strue name was Didho. He 
was by caste a Ranjha Jatt, and is known almost exclusively by his castc name, which also 
takes the diminutive forms Ranjhua, Ranjheta, and Ranjhetra. His father Manji was a 
Chaudrior Revenue Collector, and local magnate at Takht Hazara, in the Gujranwala District.” 

Translation.’ 

Abdullah Shah Sayyid lived at Samin. He started on a pilgrimage [to Mecca], and 
went on board a ship. Going on, he proceeded, when the ship stopped. The crew exerted 
themselves, but the ship did not move. 

A flock of birds was sitting on the seashore. The ship’s master said : “ Is there any such man 
here, who, for the sake of God, will risk his life [2ié., give his head] and alight from the shi p, and go 
and make those birds fly away 2 If the birds fly away the wind will reach the ship, and the 
ship will go on.” ’ Abdu’ llah Shah said, “I willrisk my life for God’s sake.” He alighted from the 
ship, and went and made the birds fly away ; the wind reached the ship and the ship went on. 

*Abdu’llah Shah (left alone) on the edge of the sea started off along the land. He came 
to a certain place, and there he saw tracks of buffaloes. He took up these tracks, and fol- 
lowing and following them, he went on and saw a smoke rising [lit., a smoke smoking]. There 
was a buffaloes’ grazing station (jhok) there. A redheaded woman was seated there. When 
*Abdu’llah Shih approached, the woman rose and said, “In the name of God, ’Abdu’lah 
Shah of Samin, you are welcome!” He asked her, saying, “‘ Mother, who art thou?” The 
woman said, “I am Hir ; Midi Ranjha is with his buffaloes. For the present sit down and 
rest. In the evening Mian Ranjha also will come.” In the evening the buffaloes returned 

6 As taken down in the Balochi Languag. frora the Narrative of “Ghulam Muhar mad Balachini 


Mazar and translated by M. Longworth Dames. 
7 The Baloch text is not given here. 
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to the station, and a red-bearded man came with them. ’Abdu’lah Shah asked (of Hir) 
“Who is this man that is coming in the track of the buffaloes?”’ Hir replied, “This is 
Miah Ranjha,” When he came, ’Abdu’llih rose. The man said, “In the name of God, 
*Abdu’llah Shah, you are welcome!” ’Abdu’llah Shah said, ‘“ All is well, Miaa Ranjha.” 
Ranjha asked him for his news. ’Abdu’ll4h Shah told him all that had happened to him, 
Ranjha said, ‘‘ Thy pilgrimage is accepted at the (divine) threshold. In the evening I shall 
take some milk, and bring you into the presence (of the Prophet.)’” 

Then having filled an earthen pot with milk and lifted it on to hishead, he took Abdu’llah 
Shah by the hand, and said ‘‘Shut your eyes.” He shut hiseyes. Then Ranjha said, ‘‘ Now, 
open your eyes.” When he opened his eyes he saw the Apostle of God sitting on his throne. 
The Prophet saluted him, and his pilgrimage was accepted. 

There he saw a certain Kumhar (potter), an inhabitant of Samin, on whom (the Prophet’s 
court) imposed a fine of eighty rupees. After this the Prophet gave his command: “ Miaa 
Ranjha thou art ordered to conduct *Abdu’llah Shah back to his own town.” They went 
out and returned to the Station. Mian Ranjha said, “Stay here for two days, and drink 
my buffaloes’ milk. Then I will take thee to thy own place.” For two days he stayed there : 
the third day Ranjha said, “‘ Now give me your hand and then shut your eyes.” He gave 
him his hand and shut his eyes. Then Ranjha said, “‘ Now let go my hand, and open your 
eyes.” He opened his eyes and found himself standing in the town of Samin. The whole 
world saw how ’Abdu’llah Shah came. The Kumhar came weeping to ’Abdu’llah Shah 
saying, ‘‘ At such and such a place thieves have broken into the house of a certain carpenter. 
They brought the track and made it pass by the side of my house, and now the Government 
says, ‘ Pay up a fine of eighty rupees.” I am innocent, for God’s sake get me off.” ’Abdu’llah 
Shah said, “It is not for me to get this fine remitted, for it was imposed upon thee in the court 
of the Prophet’s Majesty. Go and pay it.” 


BOOK-NOTICES. . 

Tr Army oF Ransit Sino, by Srra Ram Kont1.| dent Sikh Chiefs and were transferred gradually 
Part III. Reprinted from the Journal of Indian | to the Mah@raja’s service, as their respective 
History. Vol. II, Part TI, June 1923. owners were forced to submit. The Ghorcharah 
In the issue of this Journal for August 1924, | Fauj originated in the wish of Ranjit Singh to bind 

1 had occasion to review Mr. Sita Ram Kohli’s | the provincial nobility and their trained forces 

first two papers on the army cf the Mah&raja | more closely to himself and his throne, and by 

Ranjit Singh. The third paper of the series now | 1845 had increased to a large force of about 16,000 

lies before mo and deals chiefly with the irregular | men, divided into a multitude of derahs or camps, 

cavalry, Ghorcharah Fauj, of the Sikh army, which, | each under its own Sardar. 

in the author’s words, “ represented the old Khalsa The author gives full and interesting details of 

Military order at the close of the eighteenth | the composition and organization, the pay and the 

century and served as a connecting link between the | strength at different periods, of this force, and 

old system and the one introduced in the Panjab by | mentions the curious fact that its ranks were not 

Ranjit Singh.” They were quite distinct and much | filled indiscriminately by members of all or any 

stronger numerically than the regular cavalry, | caste or nationality, but that each group (misal) 


trained and organized on European lines by General 
Jean Francois Allard, who joined the service of 
Ranjit Singh in 1822 with his comrade, Ventura. 
Mr. Kohli quotes contemporary evidence to show to 
what a high state of smartness and discipline the 
latter attained under Allard’s command. The 
Ghorcharah Fauj represented that portion of the 
irregular cavalry which was paid directly from the 
State treasury, as distinguished from the Jagirdari 
Fauj or feudal mounted forces, and was divided into 
two classes, the Gorcharah Khas, recruited exclusively 
from the provincial nobility, and the Misaldar 
Sowars, who originally belonged to various indepen- 


was composed of men of one caste or clan. In cases 
of vacancies, this rule was rigidly observed. The 
Jagirdari Fauj is similarly discussed in detail. This 
force was raised on the principle well-known in other 
parts of India, viz., that each holder of a jayir or 
fief should furnish a certain number of efficient 
troops in return for the enjoyment of his fief or 
holding. This was the principle followed by the 
Maratha Government; it was also followed by the 
Portuguese in the early days of their rule in Western 
India, though the obligation to furnish military 
Service was subsequently commuted for a quit- 
rent. The last section of the author’s paper is 
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concerned with the garrisons or fauj-i-gilajat, which 
manned the forts of the Panjab. The system of 
administering them seems in some respects to have 
approximated to the arrangements made by Sivaji 
in the seventeenth century forthe Deccan hill-forts. 

Mr. Sita Ram Kohli’s third paper is well up to 
the standard set by the previous two, and will 
repay perusal by students of Sikh history. 

S. M. EpwagDeEs. 


Memois of THE ABCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 
No. 16. The Temple of Siva at Bhumara 
by R. D. Banersr. Superintendent, Governr- 
mont Printing, Calcutta, 1924. 

The temple described in this Bulletin belongs to 
the Gupta period and is situated in the village of 
Bhumra or Bhumara, twelve miles west of Unchehra 
in the State of Nagod. Cunningham appears to 
have visited the spot in 1873-74 and there discovered 
an inscribed boundary pillar, of which the inscrip- 
tion was edited by Fleet some years afterwards. 
Cunningham missed the temple, however, and it 
was not discovered till the beginning of 1920 by 
two officials of the Archeological Survey, Western 
Circle. According to Sir John Marshall, the temple 
belongs to the sixth century A.p., though Mr. 
Banerji is inclined to attribute it to the middle of 
the fifth century. The description of the shrine 
prepared by Mr. Banerji is detailed and exhaustive, 
and the character of the building and its carvings 
and ornamentation are well portrayed in the 
seventeen photographic plates, which succeed the 
text. Some of the carvings are remarkable, and 
the Archxological department is to be congratulated 
on rescuing them from the jungle which has so long 
hidden them from view. 

S. M. Epwarpes. 


CATALOGUE OF THE INDIAN COLLECTIONS IN THE 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by ANANDA 
K. Coomaraswauy, D.S8e., Part IV. Jaina 
Paintings and Manuscripts. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1924. 

This well-printed workopens with an Introduction 
by Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, in which he briefly 
describes the character of the Jaina religion, the 
fegends connected with Mahavira, Par‘vanatha, 
and other protagonists of Jaina tradition, like 
KAalakacharya amd Salibhadra, and the Jaina 
cosmology, literature, and painting. Many of the 
miniatures included in thecatalogue are reproduced 
from MS. copies of the Kalpa Sutra,which Mr. 
Coomaraswamy believes to have been handed down 
in practically unaltered form from the fifthcentury 
a.D., though the oldest available MS. dates only 
from s.p 1237. He argues from the identity 
of composition of the pictures in the Jaina MSS. that 
the art of Jaina painting, ae we meet it, clearly 
represents the survivalof anold hieratic tradition, 
in which stories of the lives of thedinashad long 
been presented in accordance with familiar formule. 





It is an art of pure draughtsmanship, or, as he pute 
it, “the drawing has the perfect equilibrium of a 
mathematical equation, or a page of a composer’s 
score. Theme and formula compose an inseparable 
unity, text and pictures forma continuous relation 
of the same dogma in the same key.”’- The book 
contains 39 plates of illustrations, very well repro- 
duced ; but the average reader would findit difficult 
to understand their significance without the excellent 
explanatory Introduction which precedes them, 
8. M. Epwarpes. 
MeEmorgs or THE Asiatic Socrety oF BEenaat, 1924. 


1. Plant and Animal Designs in Mural Decora- 
tion of an Uriya Village. 


2. A Working Model of the Origin of the Ganges 

in a Temple in Ganjam. 

3. The Boats of the Ganges. 

4, The Fishing Methods of the Ganges. 

The first of these papers is by Dr. N. Annandale 
and is a most useful production, as it illustrates a 
rustic art which is now fast disappearing. A 
valuable plan is also given of a composite house on 
the shores of the Chilka Lake. There is, however, 
no attempt to give anything beyond a mere account 
of the designs on the walls of the village houses, 
and perhaps it is not possible to say anything at 
present. There are excellent photographs attached 
to the paper by Babu D. N. Bagchi, a Brahman. 

The next paper is also by Dr. N. Annandale with 
the assistance of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, and Mr. Percy Brown. The object of the 
paper is to describe a ‘“‘ little group of sculptures ” in 
the village Kallikote near the Chilka Lake, relating to 
myths about the Ganges as a body of water. The 
sculptures are at the Temple of the Clear Springs 
(Nirmal Jahara), where advantage has been taken of 
a clear hill stream, in a country where such things 
are rare, to create a tank, ornament it, and sur- 
round it with legend in this case as to the origin of 
the Ganges. The legend is given in full and ex- 
plained by Haraprasad Shastri. The sculptures do 
notappear to be old and are beautifully illustrated. 

The third paper by Mr. James Hornell is a 
valuable one and gives an account of the various 
kinds of boats used on the Ganges, written with 
the peculiar knowledge possessed by the author. 
He begins with rafts and dug-out canoes, and then 
passes on to planks-built boats, including all the 
familiar varieties—passenger and fishing boats, 
large and small, rowing and racing skiffs, travelling 
houseboats, ceremonial barges and cargo carriers. 
In fact the whole of the Ganges system of water- 
carriage passes before one in these fascinating pages 
of the greatest interest, 

In the last paper Mr. Hornell is equally fascinat- 
ing in his thoroughly well-informed account of the 
various methods of fishing in the Gangetic area, 
whether in the many estuaries, lakes or in the 
river itself. It is well worth study. 

R. C. TEMPLE, 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
By Rai Bawapvur B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 
Tae following notes on certain musical instruments met with in India may be useful 
to students :— 
The Bag-pipe Drone. 


The instrument called sruti-updnga or bhajana-srutt in the Madras Presidency is a bag- 
pipe, used merely asa drone. It consists of a bag of kid skin, two pipes, a drone and a reed. 
The larger of the two pipes has holes in it, partially stopped with wax, to tune the instrument 
to the desired pitch. The bag is inflated from the mouth through the smaller pipe. The 
drone is made of cane and is mounted in a stack of the same material, which also contains 
the reed. The reed is in one piece, made of cane or of the large marsh reed.!_ The vibrations 
are controlled by a little piece of wire or fine string tied roughly round the tongue. Black 
wax is used to make the instrument air tight. 


It is played in the Tamil country by Melakkdrans, musicians who accompany Devadasis, 
i.e., girls offered to the gods as brides, who are really dancing-girls. Inthe Telugucountry 
it is played by barbers or by men (Bogams) who accompany the songs of the Bogam- 
singers, and also by the orchestra of Hindu theatrical performances. There is also a 
class of Telugu wandering beggars found in, but not indigenous to, the Mysore State, who 
carry with them a bag-pipe made of the entire skin of a kid, with a hollow reed attached to 
one end, through which they blow until the bag is fully inflated. The air is then let through 
the reed, closed by the thumb, by partially opening. This gives a continuous drone, known 
as sruti, to the accompaniment of which they sing songs. 


In Northern India there is a bag-pipe called moshak which does not differ much from the 
above in outward appearance,’ but it contains a chanter and sometimes also a drone. It 
is, however, going out of use under the influence of the Brahmans, as they bring the jungle 
population under tenets which hold it to be an abomination to handle skins, or to touch 
them so as to bring them near the mouth?. 


Day, Music and Musical Instruments, seems to think it probable that the bag-pipe had 
an Eastern origin, as he heard it played in India, Panjab, and Afghanistan with a skill that 
would have done credit to a Highland-piper.4 Day says also that “‘ Indian Music has been 
compared to that of Scotland, but the resemblance can be traced principally to the frequent 
employment by both nations of a somewhat similar scale of five intervals, the fourth and 
seventh being omitted.” He adds: “many of the graces and embellishments employed 
in the gipsy music in Hungary are to be found in Indian melodies . . . . M. Bongaut- 
Ducondray shows the striking resemblance of the Indian songs and the examples of melodies 
from the Levant, so much so that it is difficult to believe that their origin is not identical.” 


In Burma instruments of the bag-pipe class are made out of gourds. Sce Plate II, fig. 3.5 





1 See Plate XV, p. 150, of Day’s Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India, 1891. 

2 See Plate XII of Balt. Solvyns De, Calcutta. London, 1804. 

3 Enthoven, Monographs onthe Phudgis, Bhojanias and Vaidus, shows that primitive tribes have 
already adopted many Brahman customs, slightly modified to suit their position in tho social scale. 

4 [It was, however, claimed by Col. Campbell that he introduced the bag-pipe into the Punjab 

Frontier Force .—R.-O.T.] 

& (The Burmese scale is the same as the Indian, and a Burman once told me that that was the 
reason why all European music sounded out of tune to him, On the other hand, so far as my own ear is 
concerned, all Oriental music seems to be out of tune. The reasonis notfar to seek—a scale of 8 and a 
scale of 5 are incompatible, and a ear accustomed from birth to the one cannot easily appreciate the other. 
At the same time I recollect a Jemadar of the old 25th Bengal N.1., who was 6 natural musician and acted 
as bandmaster of the Regiment, coming to my house Many years ago and borrowing an English song set 
for the piano and in a couple of days setting it to his own band which soon played it admirably.—R.0.T.] 
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Drums. 

The damru or hour-glass drum (see Plate I, fig. 4) is a great favourite with the Pinglis 
or fortune-tellers of the Maratha country. 

Another drum made in the form of an hour-glass out of two skulls, cut across and set 
crown to crown, is used in Tibet. (See Plate I, fig. 5.)¢ 

The khanjira is used by the Kanph&tids (see Plate I, fig. 6), a religious order, who sing 
and beg from door to door. 

The sambhel (see Plate I, fig. 7) consists of two conical drums of earthenware beaten side 
by side, so as to make double drum. It is used by the GondhAlis, when singing ballads. 

The d 'ph (see Plate I, fig. 8), a large cylinder with a narrow rim, and the dhol (see Plate I, 
fig. 8) are used by the Doms. 

Stringed Instruments. 

The tutune or ek-tdr, so-called because it has only one string and no frets. It consists of a 
bamboo fastened to a hollow wooden cylinder (see Plate II, fig. 9). The lower end of the 
cylinder is closed by a piece of parchment witha hole in the centre, through which a string is 
passed and tied to a peg through the upper end to prevent it from slipping and to keep it in 
place. It is used by the Gondh&lis, who in Bombay are wandering minstrels, and twanged 
from time to time as an accompaniment to heroic ballads. It is very popular in the Deccan 
and the Central Provinces. 

The kindri (sce Plate II, fig. 10) is an instrument with two strings and a varying number 
of gourds, much used by wandering Kanphatias, Waghris and other minstrels. 

The chikdrd is a variety of the kindri with five strings. 

The rdvandstra is a kind of fiddle (see Plate I, fig. 15) and is not of Indian origin. It is 
rarely met with, except in the hands of strolling musicians who support themselves by it. 
The original comes from Ceylon, as its Indian title révandstra tells us, signifying that it 
belongs to the land of Ravana. 

In Ceylon it iscalled a vinavah, and there it has but two strings, one made out of a species 
of flax, and one out of horse-hair. The string of the bow, which has bells attached to it, is 
also made of horse-hair. The hollow part of the vinavah is made out of half a cocoanut- 
shell, polished and covered with a dried and perforated lizard skin T (see Plate II, fig. 15a). 

Bells. 

The ghanté or small bell is used in every Hindu temple. Its antiquity in India is beyond 
doubt, as specimens have been discovered in cromlechs and cairns in different parts of India.® 

A wooden bell is used by the nomad Banjirés and by the Tédas for tying round the 
necks of cattle (see Plate 1, fig. lla.) 


Flutes. 
The Indian flute, mural#, is stillheld in India to be peculiarly sacred, as the companion of 


Krishna in all his wanderings. In Indian mythology it is looked on with as much reverence 
as the lyre in ancient Grecce. It is also still on occasions blown through the nostrils. In 
every sculpture and picture, where Krishna is represented as sitting, he is shown playing 
the Murali. 

Many years ago, when going through the Vatican, I was so struck with the resemblance of 
the figure of Krishoa to that of Pan that I took away a sketch of the statuette of Pan. I 
found that the tibia, or flute, the commonest ancient musical instrument of the Greeks and 
Romans, consisted of a hollow reed perforated with holes at fixed places (see Plate II, fig. 12), 
and that it had been used all over India at a very ancient date. It is in India sometimes 
made of red sandal-wood bored with a gimlet. See Plate II, fig. 13b. 





® [ L once possessed @ apecimen, of which the sutures had never properly closed and were clear) 
markod right down the forehead.—R.O.T.] aii ze 
7 See J. Davy, An Account of the Interior of Ceylon and ite Inhabitants, 
8 i, T. Ellacombe, Belle of the Church, Exeter, 1872, 
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Pan was the reputed inventor of his flute, the monaulos, and so Krishna in India has 
always been accepted as the inventor of his flute, the bésarf. 

The algitja (Plate II, fig. 13a) is a bamboo flute of the same tene and compass as the 
bdsaré, and Day (Music and Musical Instruments, p. 49) says it is played in pairs in a some- 
what similar manner as the tibia of the Romans, as pictured on a vase in the British Museum. 

A flute made of a thigh-bone is also used in India (gee Plate I, fig. 13d) 9. 

Horns. 

Pan is also drawn blowing a horn, and in India, too, the srifiga, or horn (see Plate II, 

fig. 13c) is held to be of divine origin, and is mentioned in the earliest writings.!0 
Reed-pipes. 

The pungi or jinagori is a reed-pipe used exclusively by jugglers or snake-charmers. The 
body and mouth-piece are formed out of a bottle-shaped gourd, into which are inserted two 
bamboo pipes, one of which is pierced with finger-holes, so that it can be playedon, while the 
other is being sounded with the key-note as a drone. It is supposed to be specially pleasing 
to snakes. Meadows Taylor, Proceedings, Royal Irish Academy, vol. IX, pt. 1, relates a 
striking instance of its use: “‘One very large cobra, which frequented my garden at 
Ellichpur and of which every one was in dread, was caught by some professional snake- 
charmers in my own presence by means of the pung?. It was played at first very softly before 
the aloe bush under which the snake lived in a hole, and gradually the performer increased 
the tone and tune of his playing, and, as the snake showed his head, he retreated gently till 
it was fairly outside and erected itself in a defiant manner. At that moment another man 
stepped dexterously behind, and while the snake’s attention was absorbed by the player, 
threw a heavy blanket upon it, seizing it by the head under the jaws. The head was then 
pinned down by a forked stick and the fangs and teeth extracted by strong pincers. The 
snake was then turned loose, completely cowed and exhausted. There was no doubt about 
the identity of the reptile, for a portion of its tail had been shot off in an attempt to 
destroy it” (see Plate IT, fig. 14). 

Castanets. 

The kartal (Plate I, fig. 16) consists of a pair of castanets made of wood. They have 
special symbols on them. 

Bird-Calls. 

All the wild wandering tribes of India are good singers in their own way. They have 
acquired the art of modulating the voice by a now hereditary habit of imitating the calls of 
birds and wild animals. Some of them are bird catchers of repute. Among Jains and 
Buddhists there is always a great, demand for birds, as their religion teaches them to be kind 
to animals. The wandering tribes turn this feeling to good account by catching birds and 
exposing them for sale before Jain and Buddhist Temples or in market-places frequented 
by these kindly people. When they see the captive wild things, they buy them and set them 
at liberty, to be caught again by the bird-taming and bird-catching wild man. A regular 
trade is thus kept going from year to year. 

The wandering gypsy will amuse children by imitating the calls of wild animals, and 
while unwary children are taken up with the performance, a colleague of the performer will 
pilfer a few ornaments and even pick the pockets of grown-up spectators. The signal for the 
opportune moment is given in a jargon which no civilised man understands. 


“9 (However, the specimen that used to bein my possession came from Darjeeling and I understood 
that it was of Tibetan origin. —R.C.T.} 
le Day, Music and Musica} Instrumente, p. 104. 
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GURUR STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF VAGHARAJA. 
By Rat Bigapctr HIRA LAL, B.A. 


Gvror is a small village in the Drug district of the Central Provinces, nine miles from 
Dhamtari, the terminus of the Raipur-Dhamtari branch line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
and about 37 miles from KAnker, the head-quarters of the feudatory state of that name. 
Near an old temple, without any god enshrined in it, is a stone pillar in a field which bears 
a small inscription. While on tour in the Drug district I had occasion to see it personally 
and to take a copy from the original. The inscription is on two sides of the pillar, but the 
second side is so much rubbed that hardly any letters, are visible. The intelligible portion 
is on the first side, which contains twelve lines in bold letters, covering a space two feet 
six inches by one foot. The average size of the letters is two inches. The second side con- 
tains about seven lines with imprecatory figures of a pig followed by an ass, insinuating that 
the transgressor of the gift will be an issue of these animals in the next life. 

The record is Sanskrit prose in Nagari characters of about the eleventh century 4.D., de- 
claring a gift of land to the gods Uméanatha (Siva) and Kala Bhairava by Nayaka Aditya, 
during the reign of the illustrious Ranaka Vagher4ja of the Somavatmsa (Lunar race) of 
Kakaraya. Apparently a temple was erected in honour of these two gods and land was granted 
to support them. 

We know Vagharaja from the Kanker! inscription of Bhanudeva and the Sihava 2 inscrip- 
tion of Karnaraja as one of the ancestors of the Somavamsi kings of Kanker, a name which 
was known as Kakaira or Kékaraya in ancicnt times. The Kainker inscription shows that 
the Nayakas were an influential family, and some of them were ministers of the Kanker kings, 
though originally they were elephant catchers. In that inscription four generations of the 
Nayakas are given, but these cannot carry us to the times of Vaghardja, in whose reign Nayaka 
Aditya was apparently the minister. It is noteworthy, too, that the early kings of Kanker 
were known as Ranaka; now they are known as Maharajadhiraja, a title given by the British 
Government. 

The inscription gives no new information, beyond confirming the tradition that the 
Dhamtari fchsil was included in the Kanker chicfship as carly as the eleventh century A.D., 
by the fact that Gurur, only recently transferred from Dhamtari tehsil to the Drug district, 
was certainly under the rule of the Kanker kings. 








Text. 
First Side. 
1. Svasti Kaka[ra]ya 7. Adityeva deva Sri 
2. parama-mahésva-3 8. [U]mé natha Sri K4la[Bhai] 
3. ra soma-ku- 9. [rava]yoh bhumi pra[da] 
4. la-tilaka rina 10. [tta] yofatra] r4ja bhavi [shya] 
5. ka Sri Vagharalja] 11. [ti] tasy-dham krita talena. 
6. [rJajé* nayaka Sri 12... . . bhimitalopayata . 
Second Side. 
13. , . . deva bhimi yah Wn es, ho See Ge Bee puru 
14... . lopayatitasya 16. , 
1 Se Epigr tphia Indies, vol. IX, p. 123. 2 Tbid., p. 182. 


2 


Read inahescarg- 4 Read rdjye. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CAREER OF GURU HARGOVIND. 
By INDUBHUSAN BANERJEE, M.A,, P.R,S, 
I. The Chronology of Hargovind. 

Gurv Arjan’s death occurred in the month of Jeth, Sambat 1663 (June 1606) 1, and he 
was immediately succeeded by Hargovind, who was eleven years of age at that time, having 
been born in 1595 a.p.2. Mohsun Fani says that Arjan was followed by his brother Baratha, 
But Arjan’s son, Hargovind, also made pretentions to the Khalifat (deputyship) and obtained 
the place of his father.3 Baratha is evidently a corruption of Prithia, the eldest brother of 
Guru Arjan, and this is clearly proved by Mohsun Fani’s identification of the followers of Prithia 
with the Mainas, i.e., the Minas.4 Ever since his supersession Prithia had been the most 
unrelenting enemy of Guru Arjan and it is not at all improbable that he would raise troubles 
after his brother’s death. But the Sikh accounts unanimously state that Guru Hargovind 
immediately succeeded his father, and we have it in Macauliffe that Prithia had died just at 
the critical moment when his plots against Guru Arjan were about to bear fruit.6 Captain 
Troyer, the translator of the Dabistan, states, ‘‘ there appears a hiatus or some confusion in 
our text ; so much however is indicated clearly enough, that there was a contest about the 
succession between the son and brother of Arjanmal.’¢ It seems that Prithia or his 
‘worthy ” son Mihrban raised some troubles about the succession, but Hargovind proved 
too strong for them. 

Difficulties arise when we come to the details of Guru Hargovind’s career. It becomes 
almost impossible to reconcile the Sikh accounts with contemporary Muhammadan history. 
Hargovind’s career may conveniently be divided into three distinct periods, The first period 
is synchronous with the reign of Jahangir and ends with the latter’s death in October 1627. 
The second period witnesses Hargovind’s quarrels with the Moghul authorities and embra- 
ces, perhaps, the first six or seven years of the reign of Shah Jahan. The last is the period of 
Hargovind’s retirement in the hills, which ended in 1645 when he died. This broad outline 
may easily be accepted, but, when we enter into details, we find to our disappointment 
that the accepted chronology is by no means so satisfactory. 

Now, the most important thing that happened during the first period of Hargovind’s 
life was his imprisonment by the orders of the emperor Jahangir. In the Dabistan we read 
that the emperor Jahangir imprisoned Guru Hargovind in the fort of Gwalior, where he had 
to remain a prisoner on scanty food? for twelve years. Mohsun Fani and the Sikh chroniclers 
are, however, unanimous on the point that both the imprisonment and release of Hargovind 
took place during the reign of Jahangir, the difference being only with regard to the period 
ofimprisonment, The Sikhs try to make it only forty days,’ whereas Mohsun Fani explicitly 
states that the Guru was imprisoned for twelve years. In the face of the clear testimony 
of Mohsun Fani who was a contemporary and a personal friend of Hargovind, the Sikh 
chroniclers, who are all much later, may perhaps be safely dismissed. But still we would 
give them a close attention. 





1 Macauliffe, The Sikh Reliyion, vol. III, p.100; Itihas Guru Khalsa, p. 118; Panth Prakash 3 
Sikkhan de rajdi Bikhia, p. 23. As will presently appear, it is often absolutely unsafe to follow the Sikh 
chronicles with regard to dates. But in this particular instance they seem to be right. Khusru fied from 
his semi-confinement at Agra on April 6, 1606 and his rebellion was finally quelled by the Ist of May. 
As the “ barbarous ” punishment of the adherents of Khusru, among whom Guru Arjan must be counted, 
commenced immediately afterwards, it does not seem tmprobablethat Arjan died in June, 1606. (See 
Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, pp. 138-150.) 


2 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. III, p. 35. 3 Dabdistan, vol. II, p. 273. 
4 Ibid. Sec also Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. II, p. 284. § Macauliffe, Ibid., vol. IIT, p. 89. 
6 Dabistan. 


7 The Sikh accounts also seem to admit this indirectly. ‘‘ The Guru took hardly any food—his 
rations he distributed among the ncedy prisoners.”’— Macauliffe, Ibid., vol. IV, p. 23. 

3 The Itihas Guru Khalsa (p. 125, fourth edition, published by Labh Singh and Sons) and the Panth 
Prakash (p. 103, Punjab Commerical Press edition) state that it lasted more than two months, 
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Let us take Macauliffe’s account, which is based on Bhai Santokh Singh’s Suraj Prakash, 
the Gur Bilas, and the Itihas Guru Khalsa. It is stated that Hargovind’s first important 
act was to gather the nucleus of an army. In the very beginning of his pontificate he is 
reported to have told Bhai Budha, “ my endeavour shall be to fulfil thy prophecy. My 
seli shall be a sword-belt, and I shall wear my turban with a royal aigrette.” 10 The Guru 
soon acquired an army about 500 strong, and he is said to have systematically turned his 
attention to the chase and other warlike occupations.!!_ In this manner the Guru continued 
for six years when, in 1612, the emperor summoned him to Delhi. Chandu Shah, the Dewan 
of Lahore, who had been mainly instrumental in bringing about the arrest and execution 
of Guru Arjan, had again come forward with the proposal of marrying his daughter to Har- 
govind soon after the latter’s accession to the gaddi of his father. Hargovind bluntly refused 
the offer. This enraged Chandu beyond measure and he began his plots again. He poisoned 
the ears of the emperor against Hargovind, who, he represented, was fast collecting an army 
in order to take revenge upon the emperor for the execution of his father. Thereupon the 
Emperor called Hargovind to Delhi. Various stories are narrated as to how the Guru lived 
with the emperor for some time, apparently on friendly terms, and how the emperor ever re- 
mained unconvinced of the Guru’sinnocence. About this time the emperor had a every severe 
illness at Agra, and sought the advice of an astrologer to decide what would be the auspicious 
time for him to sit on his throne after his recovery. Chandu bribed the astrologer, who 
informed the emperor that a severe calamity was hanging over him, and that he could escape 
it only if some holy man were sent to the Fort of Gwalior to do penance there. Again, at the 
instigation of Chandu, the emperor’s advisers al] unanimously agreed that Hargovind was 
just the holy man wanted, and as a result the Guru was sent to the Fort of Gwalior. Macau- 
liffe does not state how long the Guru remained in Gwalior, but it appears that after some 
time the emperor ordered his release, chiefly through the intercession of Wazir Khan. The 
Guru returned to Delhi and soon succeeded in convincing the emperor of Chandu’s perfidy. 
Jahangir handed over Chandu to Hargovind, telling him to punish him as he pleased. The 
emperor was at this time extremely unwell and his physicians advised a change of air. He 
decided to spend the summer in Kashmir and asked the Guru to accompany him. The 
Guru complied and they started for Kashmir together. On their way they halted at Goind- 
wal, Tarn Taran, and Amritsar. The Guru remained at Amritsar for a few days and 
ultimately joined the emperor at Lahore. 

This is the Sikh account of the imprisonment and reloase of Hargovind. It will appear 
that much of it is fable rather than history, and that, obviously, the Sikhs try to hide the real 
causes of Guru Hargovind’s imprisonment. The period of Hargovind’s confinement is no- 
where clearly mentioned. Macauliffe merely states that when the Guru’s mother saw that 
he did not return in time, she became very anxious, and Bhai Jetha went on a mission to 
Delhi to secure the Guru’s release. “ He succeeded in soothing the emperor, who had been 
troubled with fearful visions,” 12 and asa reward, Jahangir, who had already been favour- 
ably inclined towards the Guru through the pleadings of Wazir Khan, ordered Hargovind’s 
release. However, the Guru could not have remained imprisoned very long, for he married 

Vanaki after his return from Delhi, and Nanaki’s first child was born in 1618,.13 The Guru 
could not marry Nanaki immediately after his release, as his tour with the emperor took some 
time. Even if we suppose that Nanaki conceived immediately after her marriage, about 
two years must have elapsed between the Guru’s release and the birth of Ani Rai. This 
would place the Guru’s release about 1616. As he had been called to Delhi in 1612, he could 
not have remained in prison for more than four years. The Panth Prakash'4 and the Itthas 





9 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol. IV, p. 1, note. 10 Ibid., p. 2. 
iL Ibid, p. 5. 18 Ibid., p. 24. 
130 Ibid., p. 67. 4 P, 101. 
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Gure Khalsa,!* however, state that the Guru was called to Delhi in 1616, and as they sug. 
gest that the Guru’s confinement lasted for only two months, perhaps the Guru was also 
released in the very same year. But it is impossible to reconcile these accounts with con- 
temporary Muhammadan history. Jahangir left Agra in the autumn of 1613 and established 
his court and camp at Ajmer, in order to be in closer touch with the military operations that 
were then going on against Mewar.16 He left Ajmer on the 10th of November, 1616, and 
entered Mandu on March 6th, 1617.17 Then Jahangir started on a tour in Gujarat and re- 
turned to Agra in the middle of April, 1619, after an absence of five years and a half.18 It 
was about this time that Jahangir’s health broke down. His physicians advised a change of 
air, and his annual visits to Kashmir began, his first sojourn of seven months taking place in 
1620 (March to October).19 The Sikh records unanimously say that immediately after 
his release, Guru Hargovind accompanied the Emperor to Kashmir. A very severe illness 
of the emperor is also referred to. All these tend to place the Guru’s release in 1619 or the 
beginning of 1620. A careful study of the Sikh records makes it clear, in more ways than one, 
that the Guru accompanied the emperor to Kashmir about this time. The Sikhs state that, 
being ill-treated by her father, Kaulan, the daughter of the Kazi of Lahore, besought the 
protection of the Guru. Kaulan’s preceptor, the celebrated saint Mian Mir, also interceded 
with the Guru in her behalf. Hargovind accordingly gave her asylum and removed her to 
Amritsar, where, after some days, the famous tank, Kaulasar, was excavated in her memory. 
The date of the excavation of the tank is given as 1621.20 As Kaulancameunder the pro- 
tection of the Guru at the time when he came to Lahore in the emperor’s camp, it seems that 
heaccompanied the emperor at the time of his first sojourn, and as the Guru set out with the 
emperor immediately after hisrelease, his release could not have taken place earlierthan 1619, 

This would make Hargovind’s period of imprisonment extend to about seven years, as, 
according to Macauliffe, he had been summoned to Delhi in 1612. Mohsun Fani, however, 
clearly states that the Guru was kept in prison for twelve years. Leaving aside, for the present, 
the incontestable nature of the evidence of Mohsun Fani, let us see whether the Sikh records 
themselves lend any support to his statement. We have already said that Hargovind’s 
marriage with Nanaki took place after his return to Amritsar, It is said, however, that this 
Nanaki had been betrothed to Hargovind, when his father, Guru Arjan, was still living.21 
The reasons given for the postponement of the marriage are the extreme youth of Nanaki and 
the Guru’s absence in Delhi, Agra, Lahore and other places.2? But if Hargovind had been 
imprisoned in 1612, he had clear six years during which he might have celebrated his 
marriage with Nanaki. The question of youth may safely be disregarded, as the Sikh records 
abound in instances of very early girl marriages. The inevitable conclusion must be that 
after his accession Hargovind had very little time to think of his marriage. He was put into 
prison about 1607, perhaps a year after his accession to the gaddi of his father, his release 
taking place in 1619, and the period of his imprisonment being twelve years. 

Now, let us consider the causes of Guru Hargovind’s imprisonment and see whether 
they throw any light on the question at issue. Both Cunningham 23 and Narang*4 say that 
the reasons for Guru Hargovind’s incarceration were his over-independent character, his 
breaking of forest-laws owing to his great passion for hunting, and his appropriating to his 
own use the money he should have disbursed to the troops. The fine imposed on Arjan, more- 
over, had never been paid; and all these causes combined to induce the emperor to send 
Hargovind as a prisoner to the Fort of Gwalior. The main authority for this view is Capt. 








15 P. 129. 16 Beni Prasad’s Jahangtr, p. 237. 

17 Ibid., p. 277. Ibid., p. 300. 

lo Ibid., p. 319. Macauliffe, the Sikh Religion, vol. IV, P 48, 
21 Ibid., vol. III, p. 77. Ibid., vol. IV, p. 50. 

23 History of the Sikhs, Garret’s edition, p. 57. Transformation of Sikhism, p. 41. 
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Troyer’s translation of the Dabistan. There we read “He (Hargovind) became involved 
in many difficulties ; one of them was that he appropriated to himself the pay due to the 
soldiers in advance ; he carried also the sword against his father ; he kept besides many scr- 
vants and was addicted to hunting. Jahangir, on account of the money due to the army, 
and of the mulct imposed upon Arjan Mal, sent Hargovind to the fort of Gwalior, where he 
remained imprisoned for twelve years.”?5 This passage seems to show conclusively that 
the conclusion we arrived at cannot be correct, because Hargovind could not have misap- 
propriated the money due to the soldiers, unless he had already been in the service of the 
emperor. Macauliffe, however, says that Troyer’s translation is thoroughly wrong and that 
the passage in question should be rendered thus :—“‘ He had many difficulties to contend 
with ; one of them was that he adopted the style of a soldier, wore a sword contrary to the 
custom of his father, maintained a retinue, and began to follow the chase. The emperor in 
order to extort from him the balance of the fine which had beenimposed on Arjan Mal, sent 
him to Gwalior.” The learned author adds, “we might suppose that Troyer had translated from 
a different text, and that the Dabistan hassince his time been altered at somebody’s instigation, 
if some of the blunders of Troyer’s translation were not so very palpable.” 26 The statement that 
Hargovind carried the sword against his father is “‘not only opposed to the verbal and gram- 
matical interpretation of the (Persian) passage, but it is also opposed to the whole tenor of 
the accounts of both Arjan and Hargovind given in the Dabistan itself.” It does not seem, 
therefore, that Troyer had translated from a different text. However, Dr. Narang, who, 
as he informs us,2? consults the Bombay edition of the Dabistan, repeats Troyer’s statement 
that Hargovind misappropriated the money granted by the emperor for his troops and ap- 
pends a note that “the emperor could not understand the nature of the Guru’s following. 
His troops were mostly volunteers and fought not for pay, but out of devotion and obedience.’’?® 
We have not been able to consult the original, but it is significant to note that Prof. Sarkar, 
who also uses the Bombay text,2? makes no mention of Hargovind’s misappropriation of the 
money due to soldiers, though he states that the Guru was sent to Gwalior to make him pay 
the balance of the fine imposed upon his father.30 We are inclined to think that Narang 
committed the same mistake as Troyer, or had been misled by him. Moreover, if we accept 
Troyer’s statement, chronological difficulties at once arise. In fact, Dr. Narang has involved 
himself in inconsistencies. He accepts Mohsun Fani’s statement that Hargovind remained in 
prison for twelve years.3!_ We have seen that the Guru’s journey to Kashmir with the Emperor 
could not have taken place earlier than 1620. This date also Dr. Narang accepts.32_ But he, 
at the same time, says that the Guru was imprisoned after 1620. This is, however, clearly 
impossible. Mohsun Faniand the various Sikh records are all unanimous that both the impri- 
sonment and release of Hargovind took place during the reign of Jahangir. Thercfore, the 
Guru could not have been imprisoned after 1620 ; for Jahangir died in 1627 and the Guru re- 
mained in prison for twelve years. Again, Mohsun Fani states that Hargovind was “always 
attached to the stirrup of the victorious Jahangir’, and on the latter’s death in 1627 he 
entered the service of his son and successor, Shah Jahan.?3 The latter statement makes it 
clear that Hargovind had been in the employ of the emperor Jahangir and on his death auto- 
matically entered the service of his successor. Cunningham, we think, is therefore right 
when he says, ‘‘ On the death of Jahangir in 1628, Hargovind continued in the employ of the 





2 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 274. 26 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vol, IV, pp. 21, 22. 

27 Ibid., p. 111. 3 Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, p. 41, f£.n. 3. 

2 Sarkar’a Aurangzib, vol. III, p. 304, f.n. 

30 Ibid., p. 309. Wodo not however understand why Prof. Sarkar allows the calumny to stand in 
Irvine’s Later Mughals, p. 77. 

$1 Narang, Ibid., p. 42, f.n. 3. 820 Thid.. p 41. 

33 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 274, 
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Mahomedan Government.’?4 Hargovind, necessarily, was not a prisoner in 1627. Further, 
Dr. Narang apparently accepts 1628 as the date of Hargovind’s first battle against the Moghul 
Government,35 though according to his own statement he must have been in prison at 
that time. Evidently, we must place Hargovind’s imprisonment prior to 1620, 

Nevertheless, the question remains as to whether the circumstances alluded to in the 
statement of Mohsun Fani existed in the year 1607, for otherwise we shall have to find a differ. 
ent date. A little discussion will, however, satisfy us that the conditions, alluded to by 
Mohsun Fani, were existent from the very beginning of Hargovind’s pontificate. We have 
already seen that immediately after his accession Hargovind adopted the style of a soldier 
and systematically turned his attention to the chase. He soon collected the nucleus of an 
army around himself, and his proclamation to the masands solved the difficulty about procur- 
ing ammunitions and horses.36 We know that the fine imposed on Arjan had never been 
paid ; and thus all the reasons given by Moshun Fani for Hargovind’s incarceration were 
therein 1607. If we read the Dabistan on this particular point together with the details given 
in the Sikh records, we may perhaps guess the truth. As we have seen, the Sikh chroniclers 
point out that Chandu’s cnmity and Mihrban’s resentment were the main causes that led to 
Hargovind’s incarceration. Hargovind’s war-like habits and preparations gave the desired 
opportunity to his enemies, and the fine imposed upon Arjan gave the emperor the pretext 
for imprisoning hisson. It appears clearly that the emperor was acted upon by others. The 
emperor’s own remarks in the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri make it clear that even in the more serious 
matter of Guru Arjan’s execution he had been goaded into action by others,37 and itis not 
at all improbable that these very same men now procured Hargovind’s imprisonment.38 
This would also seem to suggest, as the Sikh chroniclers almost unanimously state, thatthe 
plots against Hargovind commenced immediately after his accession. On his way to Kabul 
and back Jahangir had twice halted at Lahore for some days in 1607 and the beginning of 
1608, and it may well be that it was at this time that Hargovind’s enemies procured the em. 
peror’s audience and made their representations against the young Guru. The fact that the 
fine imposed upon Arjan was made the main pretext for sending Hargovind to Gwalior also 
points to the same conclusion. lll available facts thus tend to suggest that Hargovind was 
imprisoned about 1607 and released in 1619. It was then that he entered the service 
of the emperor, and after his death continued in the employ of his successor Shah Jahan. %9 


This brings us to the second period of Guru Hargovind’s career. A study of the Sikh 
records make it clear that hostilities with the Muhammadan Government broke out almost 
immediately after the accession of Shah Jahan. It is apparent that, slender as his resources 
undoubtedly were, the Guru’s struggles with the Government of the great Shah Jahan could 
not last long. The evidence of Mohsun Fani also shows that the Guru was gradually driven 
from pillar to post, till at last he found safety in the hills. The details will appear more 
clearly in the next section, but it seems that there is not much difficulty in accepting 
Macauliffe’s statement that Hargovind’s last battle with the Mughals was fought in 1634.40 








% Cunningham, ibid., p. 57; Cunningham gives 1628 as the year of Jahangir’s death, but this is 
clearly a mistake. Jahangir died on October 28th, 1627; see Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, p. 43. 

35 Narang, ibid., p. 57, fn. 3. 38 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. 1V, p. 3. 

37 Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, p. 150, f. n. 88 Chanduis unanimously regarded as @ Common factor. 

39 It may possibly be urged against this view that in 1607 the Guru was tuo young to be taken 
seriously and imprisoned. But instances of the kind are not rarein Mughal history. Moreover, it appears 
that the personal issue was unimportant. The object of the emperor seems to have been to keep the 
young Guru as a hostage to ensure the orderliness of his followers and possibly also to realise the fine 
imposed on his father. We are alzo not unaware that under the present view certain difficulties arise about 
the dates of Hargovind’s children and grandchildren, But if we accept the statement of the Dubistan that the 
Guru was imprisoned for twelve years, the above conclusion, I think, fits in very well with the facts in hand, 

40 Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV, p. 212. 
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We have not much to say about the last period when Hargovind lived in peace at 
Kiratpur, a mountain retreat “dependent upen the Raja Tarachand, who had never paid 
homage to the Badshah Shah Jahan.” 

But one point demands brief notice, Some Sikh records state that Hargovind died in 
1638.4! Cunningham says “ the manuscript accounts con wlted place the Guru’s death variously 
in a.D. 1637, 16388 and 1639; but they Ican to the middle term.” 4 And on the authority 
of these records Dr. Trumpp gives 1638 as tlie year of Hargovind’s death and suggests that there 
must be some mistake in the Arabic ciphers of the Dabistan, which places the Guru’s 
death in February 1645.43 We are unable to accept Trumpp’s suggestion, because Mohsun 
Fani is not alone in stating that Hargovind died in 1645, He is corroborated by the 
Panth Prakash, the Itihas Guru Khalsa and Macauliffe.44 One of the manuscripts discovered 
at Dacea by Mr. Curbaksh Singh also clearly proves that Dr. Trumpp’s surmise cannot 
be correct.4° Mohsun Fani further states that he had himself seen the Guru in 1643.48 
Verily. therefore. we mu-t pcccpt 1645 as the date of Guru Hargovind's death.47 

(To be continued.) 
BUDDERMOKAN,. 
By Srmr RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
II. 
Badarwddin Aulia of Chittagong. 

Let us now examine the evidence as tu Badaru’ddin Auliaé. I found nothing about the 
great Chittagong saint in Vol. VI, Chittagong, of the Statistical Account of Bengal, nor could 
I get any information in correspondence with the local authorities. The official List of Ancient 
Monuments in Bengal, 1895, pp. 228-231, relates to the antiquities of the Chittagong Division, 
but there is not a word about Badaru‘ddin’s tomb in it. We can, however, guess at its 
locality, from a bricf entry as to the Mosque of Muhammad Asin, which is referred to in 
Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 1881. The entry runs as follows: District, Chitta- 
gong : locality ; Rahmatganj : Than’ ; Town Station : Name of Monument; Kadam Mob4rak 
Mosque: History or Tradition regarding the Monument ;the Kadam Mobfrak Mosque was 
built by Nawab Muhammad Eydsin Khan at Rasfimagar in Chittagong town in the year 
1136 Hijri, corresponding to 1719 a.p. [1186 a.u., however, commenced on 20th Sept. 
1723 }: Custody or present use: in use and looked after by Maulavi ’Abdu’s-Sobh4n, the 
present mutaall? : Present state of preservation and suggestion for conservation ; good.” 

Tn reference to the above remarks, Beale, in the Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 1881, has 
anentry “ Pir Badar ” at. p. 216, which explains the above quotation. Pir Badar, or simply 
Badar, is the great saint of the Chittagonians, Badaru’ddin Aulidor Badar Sahib, known under 
the various corruptions already given, whichare nierely variants of his titleof the ordinary sort. 

Beale says of this saint : “ Pir Badar, a celebrated Musalman saint, whose tomb is at 
Chitagun in Bengal and is evidently of great antiquity. There is a stone scraped into furrows, 
on which, it is said, Pir Badar used to sit. There is also another bearing an inscription, which 
from exposure to the weather, and having on it numerous coats of whitewash, is illegible. 
There is a Mosque near the tomb with a alab of granite, bearing an illegible inscription, appa- 
rently from the Kurdn. At a short distance is the ma vid of Muhammad Yasin, with an 
inscription conveying the vear of the Hijri 1136 (1724 v.p.).” 








AL Sthham de raj di Bikhia for instanee. Sce Court's Tran lation p 27 


42 Cunningham, thul., p. 59, fn. 2. 43° Trnapp’s Adi Granth, p. lxxxiv, fn, 3. 
th Macauliffe, 26¢2., vol. LV, p. 239. The author, however, quoted the Dabistan as his authority. 
480 Ducea Revi w, 1916, p. 378. 46 Dubistan, vol. TIT, p. 281. 


47 Both Maleolin and Forster give 1644.a5 the date of 
regarding 1701 Sambat (which Malcolm al o qete-) gs 
first ninc months only, with a.p, 1644,” 
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In 1894, Beames wrote in JRAS., p. 888 f., as follows: “Pir Badar . . . . This 
saint is well known all over Bengal and Upper India. His full name is Badru’ddin [ 7.c., 
‘full moon of the Faith ’]. He is also called Badar-i-’Alam [or ‘full moon of the world ’]. 
Born at Meerut in the North-West Provinces, he led the wandering life of a fagir and 
was probably attracted to Bengal by the outburst of Muslim propagandism under the 
renegade Hindu king Jalalu’ddin [1414-1430]. He lived for a long time at Chatganw 
[Chittagong], where a dargah or shrine is still one of the most conspicuous and venerated 
places of pilgrimage in the district. With the usual tolerance or superstition, or whatever 
the sentiment may be called, so prevalent in Bengal, Hindus and Musalmans alike worship 
at his shrine. Even Maghs, who are, if anything, Buddhists, pay their vows to him. He 
is said to have left Chittagong shortly before his death, and settled in Bihar, where he 
died in a.H. 844, or A.D. 1440. 

“ How the idea of his dominion over rivers and the sea arose it is difficult to determine. 

The primitive nature worship of the Non-Aryan aborigines of India, with its 
iotal daimonia and tutelary spirits, has survived the introduction, first of Hinduism and 
subsequently of Islam, and the numerous pirs or saints, whom Hindu and Musalman alike 
reverence, are in all probability only the old animistic spirits transformed. One great 
step in this process of transformation was to appropriate the name of some Musalman saint 
of great local celebrity, around whose name there would soon grow up a mass of wildlegends, 
varying in different districts. A spirit whoruled the waters and controlled the storms was a 
natural and inevitable member of the animistic Pantheon of a land of seas and rivers. In 
Eastern Bengal we have not only Pir Badar, but Zind& Ghazi, Gazi Miyan, and the Panch 
Pir [the Five Saints], and many others wielding similar powers.” 

In view of these last remarks it is just possible that the Northern Hindus assimilated 
Pir Badar with the Flood from the likeness of his name to their term for the Clouds, Badal. 
See Crooke, s.v., in his Rural and Agricultural Glossary for the N.-W. Provinces and Qudh, 
1888. 

Later on it will be seen that the Syrians of Al-Bi tmi's time (978-1048 a.D.) had a festi- 
val called the Feast of Mount Tabor, in reference to a legend of the disappearance of Moses 
and Elias, with which last Khwaja Khizar, identified with Badaru’ddin, is also identified 
with two of three clouds: see Sachau’s Translation of Al-Birdni’s Chronology of the Ancient 
Nations, p. 269. 

Next, Gait, in the Census Report, Bengal, 1901, pt. I, page 178, gives the following infor- 
mation : 

“ Pir Badar of Chittagong is the guardian saint of sailors. He is invoked by the boating 
classes, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, when they start on a journey by sea or river as 
follows : 

Amara dchchi pold pain 

Gaji achché nikhdman, 

Shiré Ganga dariyd Panch Pir, 

Badar, Badar, Badar. 
Which may be translated thus :—‘ We are but children, the Ghazi is our Protector, the Ganges 
river is on our head. Oh Five Saints, Oh Badar, Badar, Badar ’. 

“This Pir, who is said to have arrived at Chittagong, floating upon a stone slab, is men- 
tioned by Dr. Wise, according to whom he is no other than one Badru’ddin, who was for many 
years a resident of Chittagong, died in 1440, and was buried in the Chhot& Dargah of Bihar. 
The local story of his arrival is that Chittagong was at the time the abode of fairies and hob- 
goblins, and that no one could live there. The saint begged a space for his lamp. This was 
granted and when he lit it, its magic power was so great that the spirits were frightened away. 
An old Portuguese resident of Chittagong who died recently [in 1901 ], used to aver that the 
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saint was a Portuguese sailor, the only survivor from a shipwreck, who floated ashore on a 
raft and became a Muhammadan. There is a hillock intfront of the Commissioner’s house, 
which is reputed to be the place where Pir Badar lit his lamp and here candles are burnt 
nightly, the cost being met by contributions from Hindus, and even Feringis [ Europeans or 
Native Christians ], as well as from Muhammadans.” To this information is added a foot- 
note: ‘Mr. R. C. Hamilton is disposed to identify Pir Badar with Khwaja Khizr. ‘ Badar ’ 
in Chittagong is a religious exclamation used to invoke a blessing. This identification, he 
says, explains why the name of Khwaja Khizr is not locally known.” 

From JASB. (1873) pt. I, p. 302-3, I gather the following information : 

“The Firtiz Shah Inscription in the Chhoté Dargéh, A.H. 961 [ 1544 a.p.]. 

“The Chhoté Dargah of Bihar is the shrine of Badru’ddin Badr-i-’Alam. This fagir 
came from Mirath, is said to have spent a long time at Chatg4on, and settled at last in Bihar, 
where he died in 844 4.4., or 1440 a.D., the tartkh of his death being, ‘he joined the glory 
of the Lord.’ It is said that the famous Sharafu’ddin MunyAri had invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Chatgaon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sharafu’ddin’s death. 

“The slab stands in the northern enclosure. and contains the name of the Bengal Firdz 
Shah on one side and that of the Dili Firfiz Shah onthe other . . . . Theslab is now 
considered an infallible cure for cvil spirits of all sorts.” 

In support of the above statement Dr. James Wise in his rare book Noles on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, makes the following remark : 

“ Besides Kwajah Khizr, Bengal supplies other animistic ideas regarding water, and 
Pir Badr shares with him the dominion of the rivers. This spirit is invoked by every sailor 
and fisherman, when starting on a cruise, or when overtaken by a squall or a storm. All 
Muhammadans agree that he resided at Chittagong, but his history does not disclose the reason 
why the attributes of a water-demon were conferred on him. According to one account 
he was a ship-wrecked Portuguese sailor, named ‘‘ Pas Gual Pecris Botheilo,” who reached 
the shore by clinging to a picce of wreck. The guardians of his shrine, however, say that 
about a hundred and fifty years ago [ 1670 a.p. ], Pir Badr arrived at Chittagong ‘floating 
on a rock’ and informed the terror-stricken inhabitants that he had come all the way from 
Akyab on this novel craft. The neighbourhood of Chittagong being then infested by Jins 
or evil spirits, he exterminated them, and took possession of the whole country. The modern 
Dargah, or cenotaph, of Pir Badr stands in the ccntre of Chittagong, and is regarded as the 
palladium of the city. Fugirs are the custodians, and the mosque with its rooms for pilgrims 
is kept scrupulously clean. On the wails of the 'ecenotaph are ten niches for ten oil-lamps, 
which are lighted every evening and burn all night. Pilgrims from all parts of Bengal visit 
the Dargah in fulfilment of vows or to obtain the favour and intercession of the saint, while 
Hindu fishermen regard him with as inuch awe as Muhammadans. His Urs or festival is 
celebrated annually on the twenty-ninth of Ramzan. the anniversary of his death. There 
can, however, be little doubt that Pir Badr is no other than Badru’ddin Badr-i-’Alam, for 
many years a resident of Chittagong, who dicd a.n. 844 (1440), and was buried in the Chhota 
Dargah of Bihar, but about whom we possess no further particulars (JASB., pt. I, No. 3, 
1873).” 

Further, Risley, s.x, Tivar.in Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 1892, vol. II, p. 330 has the 
following entry : 

oe ee Tiyars have propled the waters and -treams with beneficent and 
wicked spirits, whose friendship is to Lo secured. cad enmity averted, by various religiou: 
rites. Along the banks of the river Lakhya they worship Pir Badr. Khwajah Khizr, and. 
in fulfilment of vows, offer through any Muzelman a goat to Madfr. whom they regard as a 
water god, but who may be identified with Shah Madar Badi‘uddin, who is not, of course, 
Badra‘ddin Aulid, but another famous saint.” 
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In 1894 Mr. Beveridge also communicated a note (JRAS., p. 480) saying that “ under 
the heading Panch Pir, Dr. Wise quotes [ Notes on the Races of Eastern Bengal, 1873, p. 17 ] 
the song which the Muhammadan boatmen sing on the Ganges, and which ends with the 
words : Sar-i-Ganyd, Panch Pir, Badr, Badr, Badr.” Here we seem to have the origin of the 
women’s custom, quoted by Dr. Anderson of dropping coppers into the water on a river 
journey with the words: ‘‘ Darya ke pdnch paisé, Badhar, Badhar,” where the Five Saints 
(Pinch Pir), have become “five pence” (pdnch paisé), the Musalm4n’s Panch Pir being 
no doubt duc to the old and famous Pancha Déva, the Five Gods, of the Hindu domestic 
ritual of purely Indian descent.? 

The next quotation from Crooke, Popular Religion of Northern India, 1894, pp. 20 f., 
definitely connects Pir Badar with Khwaja Khizr, as God of the Flood. ‘‘ The Hindus have 
a special God of Water, Khwaja Khizr, whose Muhammadan title has been Hinduised into 
Raja Kidar, or as he is called in Bengal, Kaw4j or Pir Bhadr. This is a good instance of the 
fact that Hindus are always ready to annex deities and beliefs of other races. According to 
the Sikandarnima [c. 1200 a.p. ] Khwaja Khizr was a saint of Islam, who presided over 
the Well of Immortality, and directed Alexander of Macedcn in his search for the Blessed 
Waters. The fish is his vehicle and hence its image is painted over the doors of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, while it became the family crest of the late Royal house of Oudh. 
Among the Muhammadans a prayer is said to Khw4ja Khizr at the first shaving of a boy. 
At marriages a little boat is launched on a river or tank in his honour . .. . The 
patron deity of boatmen, who is invoked by them to prevent their boats from being broken 
or submerged, or to show them the way when they have lost it. All through the Eastern 
Panjab he is entrusted with the safety of travellers. He is worshipped by burning lamps, 
feeding Brahmans, and by setting afluat on a village pond a little raft of grass with a lighted 
lamp placed on it.” 

We have thus arrived at the point that the cult of the Indian Fifteenth-century saint, Bad- 
ru’ddin Aulid,is connected closely with the worship of Khwaja Khizr, as the God of the Flood. 

There is also a definite cult of KhwAja Khizr in Bengal. Gait, Census Report, Bengal, 
1901, tells us about it as follows, vol. I, p. 179: * Closely allied tothe adoration of Pirs is 
the homage paid to certain mythical persons, amongst whom Khwaja Khizr stands pre- 
eminent, This personage appears to have been a pre-Islamic hero of the Arabs and some 
say he was a prophet of paighambar born a thousand years before Muhammad. He is said 
by many to be the * servant of God’ mentioned in the Kordén, whom Moses found by following 
in the track of a fried fish which miraculously came to life, and rebuked Moses on several 
occasions for his undue curiosity. However this may be, Khwaja Khizr is believed at the 
present day to reside in the seas and rivers of India, and to protect mariners from shipwreck. 
His special connection with water is due to his having wandered all over the waters of the 
world in scarch of the water of everlasting life. He is invoked by mariners, and is also pro- 
pitiated by the more ignorant Muhammadans, at marriages and during the rainy season, by 
the launching in rivers and tanks of berds or small paper boats, decorated with flowers and 
lit up with candles. Food is also distributed to the destitute in his name, or left on the bank 
to be picked up by the first beggar who passes.” 

The Census Report then goes on to state :—‘‘ The Hindus of Upper India call Khwaja 
Khizr, Raja Kidar, which clearly connects him with Al-Khidr, who, according to Sale Sura 
Kalif, chapter XVIII, is also identified with the same ‘servant of God. He is often con- 
founded with Phincas, Elias and St. George, and his soul is supposed to have passed through 
them all by metempsychosis. He is supposed to have become immortal by finding out, and 
drinking of, the Water of Life. The name Khizr or ‘ Ever-green ’ was given him because 
every spot he sat on became covered with green grass. Part of these fictions were taken from 
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the Jews who fancy Phineas was Elias. (Sale’s Koran, vol. II, page 121.) According to 
Dr. Wise, Al Khidr is no other than Alexander the Great, but this seems incorrect. There 
is a legend that Alexander the Great wanted to drink the water of Everlasting Life and was 
econducted to the spring by Khw4ja Khizr, but finding it surrounded by a crowd of decrepit 
old men, who, though still alive, could not stir, he was disgusted at the sight and returned to 
the upper world without tasting the water. 

Finally Wise, in his Notes on the Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal, pp. 12 f. 
(1883), makes the fullowing illuminating cbscrvations : 

Khwdjah Khizr. 

* Who this person was is still a subject of dispute among Muhammadans. The eighteenth 
chapter of the Kordx describes the expedition of Moses and Joshua in search of Al Khadr, 
called Zwiqarnain, a title by which Alexander is known all over the East. Hence it is 
inferred that KhwA&jah Khizr is no other than Alexander. Most commentators, however, 
identify him with Elias or Elijah, who having drunk of the water of life (db-i-haydt), never 
tasied of death, and Mr. Deutsch infurms us (Quarterly Review, Oct, 1869) that in the Talmud 
{slijah appears as a kind of immortal tutclary genius, who goes about in the garb of an Arab. 
Others affirm that he was the companion, counsellor and commander-in-chief of the armies 
of Zu lgarnain, cr Kaikobad;% but in Asia Minor Khizr is a name of Saint George of 
Cappadocia. 

“The legends about Khizr are not unknown to Western literature. To them we owe 
the beautiful poem of The Hermit, by Parnell and the tale of L’Ermite in Voltaire’s Zalig. 
It is suppused that the story of Khizr in the Kordén was brought to Europe by the Crusaders, 
and was embalined in the folklore of the West until quickened by the pen of genius and graced 
with the charms of an apologue or moral tale. 

~ Whoever he was, Khwajah Khizr is believed at the present day to reside in the sea 
and rivers of India. protecting mariners from shipwreck and to be only visible to those who 
accomplish a forty days watch on the banks of a river. (The person who is favoured in this 
way usually adopts the trade of a water-carrier, bihist?), Muhammadans of all ranks make 
vows to him in seasons of sickness or trouble, and present offerings in acknowledgment of 
anv blessing, such as the birth of a son, attributed to his intercession. 

“The festival of the Berd, or raft, is properly observed on the last Thursday of the 
Muhainmadan year ; in Bengal it is held on the last Thursday of the Hindu month Bhédon 
(August-September). which corresponds with the breaking up of the rains. The festival is 
kept by Hindus, especially by boatmen and fishermen, as well as by Muhammadans. The 
Berd. usually made of paper, ornamented with tinsel, has a prow resembling a female face, 
with the crest aid breast of a peacock, in imitation of the figurehead on the bow of the mor- 
pankhi shoreboat. The efligy placed on a raft of plantain stems is set afloat at sunset and 
with its flickcring lights gives a picturesque aspect to the dark and flooded stream. At 
Murshidabad, where the festival was first kept by Siraj-ud-daulah, the Bagarathi is illumi- 
nated by hundreds of rafts floating with the stream while the banks are crowded by the inha- 
bitants. Jt is the custom for the person launching the Bera to deposit on the bank a few 
slices of ginger, a little rice and two or three plantains, which are usually snatched up by 
some wretched heagar, 

“Whether ov no the modcrn idea of peopling the waters with deathless spirits was de- 
rived from the ancient Persians or Hindus, it harmonized so well with the prepossessions of 
the Muhammadans as to be adopted without hesitation as a religious conception. It is 
however, impossible with our present knowledge tu explain why Khwajah Khizr, who is not 
regarded by other Oriental people as the «nardian spirit of the waters, should have been 








Bo Nuisanr twas a logondary Petsian king or hero of the Sk jhnama in the very carly Peshdadian times 
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selected as such in the Gangetic valley, more especially as in various parts of the Muhamma. 
dan world other fabulous persons are adopted by seafaring races. “Abdu'l-QAdir GilAni and 
Abi-Zulaimah control portions of the Eastern seas, while a family spirit, Mama Salma, pre- 
sides over the beating against the cliffs of Ras Mosandimat the entrance of the Persian Gulf ; 
and Indian mariners sailing past propitiate her by offerings of coccanuts. fruits and flowers. 

“ On the Coromandel Coast again Qadir Wali Sahib is a patron saint of sailors, as Shaikh 

*Ali Haidari was at Cambay in the fourteenth century, and Abu Ishaq al Kazrtini at Shiraz. 
ill. 
Khwaja Khizr or Al-khidhr. 

To get, however, at the Legend of Al-Khidhr, who is mixed up with both Biblical and 
Koranic story and with the Asiatic legend of Alexander the Great, I will commence with 
a quotation from Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 1885, s.v. Al-Khizr. But I will first quote 
from Wherry, Quran, 1885, vol. ITI, p. 76, where he identifies “‘ Khidhar ” with Jethro: A 
remarkable feature in this Chapter (Surat-al-Kahaf] is that three of them are derived from 
apocryphal sources, viz., the story of Khidhar (Jethro).” 

Hughes writes as follows : “ Al-Khizr, lit., ‘the Green One.’ The Maulawi Muhammad 
‘tahir [0b. 1147 a.D.] says the learned are not agreed as to whether he is a prophet or not. 
His real name is, according to Al-Baizéwi [o0b. c. 1286 a.p], Balyiiibn Malkén. Some say 
that he lived in the time of Abraham and that he is still alive in the flesh, and mcst of the 
religious and Safii mystics are agreed upon this point, and scme have declared that 
they have seen him. And they say that he is still to be seen in sacred places, 
such as Makka [Mecca] and Jerusalem. Some few traditionists deny his existence : others 
say he is of the family of Noah and the son of a King (Majmu’al Bihar, p. 250). His name 
does not occur in the Qur’dn, but Hussain Jalalu’ddin [ob. 1505], Al-Baizéwi [ob. 1286], and 
nearly all the commentators believe that Al-Khizr is the mysterious individual referred to 
in the narrative in the Qur’dn, strah, xviii, 59-81 . . , 

“In some Muslim books he seems to be confounded with Elias and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of England. In the above quotation [from the Qur’dn] he is repre- 
sented as the companion of Moses and the commentator Hussain says he was a General in the 
army of Zu’l-Qarnain (Alexander the Great). But as Al-Khizr is supposed to have discover- 
ed and drunk of the Fountain of Life, he may be contemporary with any age.” 

Here we see the connection of Al-Khizr with the Zinda Pir, the Ever-living Saint, and the 
general surroundings of the Legend and its antiquity. Let us now see what the Qur’dn, c. 620 
A.D,, says about him. In the Surat-al-Kahaf, Sipara, xv, xvi, Rugn 10, Sale’s Translation, 
1734, occur the following words : ‘‘ And remember Moses said unto his servant Joshua, the 
son of Nun: ‘ I will not cease to go forward until I come to the place where the two seas meet, 
or I will travel for a long space of time.’ But when they arrived at the meeting of the two 
seas they forgot their fish, which they had taken with them and they both went back, returning 
the way they came. And coming to the rock they found one of the servants (Al-Khizgr ac- 
cording to received opinion] unto whom we had granted mercy from us, and whom we taught 
wisdom before us. And Moses said unto him: ‘Shall I follow thee that thou mayest teach 
me part of that which thou hast been taught for a direction unto me?’ He answered: 
‘ Verily thou canst not bear with me, for how canst thou patiently suffer those things, the 
knowledge whereof thou dost not comprehend?’ Moses replied : ‘ Thou shalt find me patient 
if God please : neither will I be disobedient unto thee in anything.’ He said : * If thou follow 
me, therefore ask me not concerning anything until I shall declare the meaning thereof 
unto thee.’ So they both went on by the sea-shore until they went up into @ ship: and he 
made a hole therein. And Moses said unto him : ‘ Hast thou made a hole therein that thou 
mightest drown those who are on board? Now thou hast done a strange thing.’ He 
answered: ‘Did I not tell thee that thou couldest not bear with me? This shall be a 
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separation between me and thee : but I will first declare unto thee the signification of that 
which thuu couldest not bear with patience. The vessel belonged to certain poor men, 
who did their business in the sca: and I was minded to iender it unserviceable because 
there was a king behind them who took every sound ship by force.’ ” 

Following this Legend on to Surah, xviii, Sale has three notes pertinent to the present 
enquiry in the Chandes Fditien of his ereat work. (1) At p. 222, he notes: “ To explain 
this lung passage the commentators tell the following story. They say that Moses, once 
preaching to the people, they admired his knowledges and eloquence so much that they asked 
him whether he knew any man in the world wiser than himself ; to which he answered in the 
negative. Whereupon God in a revelation, having reprehended him for his vanity (though 
some pretend that Moses asked God the question of his own accord), acquainted him that his 
servant Al-Khedr was mere knowing than he, and at Moses’ request told him he might find 
the person at a certain rock where two seas met ; directing him to take a fish with him in 
a basket, and that where + missed the fich that was the place. Accordingly Moses set out 
with his servant. Joshua, in search of Al-Rhedr 3 which expedition is here deseribed. AL 
Beidawi fob. ¢. 1286], Al-Zamakhshari fob. ¢. 1142], Al-Bokhari fob, 870]. in Sonna [e. 7th 
cent. A.D.], ete.” (2) Sale goes on (p. 222): It is said that when they came to the rock, 
Moses falling asleep, the fish which was wasted, leaped out cf the basket into the sea. 
Some add that Joshua, making the ablation at the Fountain of Life. some of the water 
happened to be sprinkled on the fish. which immediately restored it to life. Al-Beidawi 
[ob. c, 1286].”” And (3) on p. 222 Sale notes : * This person according to the general opinion 
was the Prophet Al-Khedr, whom the Mohammedans usually confound with Phineas, Elias 
and St. George, saying that his soul passed by a metempsychosis succes-fully into all three. 
Some, however, say that his true name was Balya ebn Male’n, and that he lived in the 
time of Afridiin. one of the ancient kings cof Persia, and that he preceded Dhu’lkarnein 
fAlexander of the Two Horns, the Gr.at] and lived to the time of Moses. They suppose 
that Al-Khedr, having found out the Fcuntain cf Life and drank thereof, became immortal 
and that he had therefore this name [the Green One] from his flourishing continually. Part 
of these fictions they took from the Jews, some of whom fancy that Phineas was Elias.” 

Part of the Legend is no doubt Scmitic in origin, but the connection of Al-Khigr with 
the Fountain of Life would seem to go to Persian sources. We have just seen him connected 
with Afridan, one of the very early semi-mythical Peshdadian kings of Persia known to the 
Muhammadan writers through Firdtisi» Shéhndma (941-1620 4.p.). Weshall now see him 
connected with another, Kaikubad. In Shea and Troyer’s Dabistdn, 1848, (vol. I, p. 57n.) 
occurs the following passage : °° Nhizr is confounded by many with the Prophet Elias, who is 
supposed to dwell in the Terrestrial Paradise in the enjoyment of immortality. According 
to the Tarikh Muntakhab [¢. 1610 a.p.] this Prophet was Abraham’s nephew and served as a 
guide to Moses and the children of Israclin their passage of the Red Sea and thedesert. The 
same author tells us that Khizr lived in the time of Kai-Kobad, at which he discovered the 
Fountain of Life (Herbelot).” The text, dated ¢. 1650, to which the above is a note, runs as 
follows : * They [the oe a Persian pre-Muhammadan sect] also assert that whatever 
modern writcrs have declared relative to Khizr and Iskander [Alexander] having ; 
into the regions of darkness, where the former discovered ae aon of Life aan 
means that the Iskandar or the intelligeut soul, through the cnergy of the Khizr or reason, 
discovered, whilst in a state of human darkness, the Water of Life. [In some passages they 
interpret the tradition after this manner : by Khizr is meant the intellectual soul or rational 
faculty, and by Iskander the animal suul or natural instinct. The Khizr of the intellectual 
soul, associated with the Iskander of the animal soul and the host (of perceptions) arrived at 
the fountain-head of understanding and obtained immortality, whilst the Iskander of the 
animal soul returned back empty-handed.’ 
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Here we have a philosophical explanation of a common people’s tale by men, who did 
not believe in the plain story, told us, more Asiatico, after a fashion dear to the Safi’s heart. 
However, Rehatsek in his Alexander Myth of the Persians, 1880, p. 56 f. tells the tale as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Having arrived in a country, all the people of which were of strong build with red 
faces and yellow hair, Alexander asked them about the remarkable things of those regions. 
One of them replied that at some distance there existed a water about which no one could 
give any information, the spring called the Water of Life, . . . by drinking of which a 
human being becomes immortal. . . . An account, exceeding sixty distiches of Alexan- 
der’s visit to this spring is given in the Shahndmah [of Firdisi, 941-1020 a.p.]. His guide, 
the prophet Khider, reached the water, drunk of it and attained immortality . . . . The 
subject is treated at much greater length in the Stkanderndmah of Nizami [1140-1203 
A.D.]. . . . Also here the Prophet Khider was the guide. . . . Khider is successful 
in his errand, drinks the miraculous water and becomes immortal.” 


. The late Dr. William Crooke gave me some of the references to which I have alluded, 
and he also gave me another to Rawlinsen’s History of Herodotus (1858), vol. I, p. 588, 
which unfortunately I have been unable to verify, to my great regret. If verifiable it would 
have been of much importance to the present argument, as Dr. Crooke stated it showed 
the cult of Al Khizr extending to the Caspian Sea, known as Dary4-i-Khizr or the Sea of 
Whizr. 

However, going across the Caspian into Southern Russia I find a quotation which gives 
one to think in this connection. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 1872, 2nd ed., p. 1dlf., 
says: “ Especially dangerous is it to bathe during the week in which falls the feast of the 
Prophet Iya (Elijah [but ? Elias], formerly Perun, the Thunderer), for then Vodyany {a malig- 
nant water sprite] is on the look out for the victims.’’ Here we have clearly a character 
created for a Semitic Prophet, assimilated by the Russian peasantry, through the adoption of 
Christianity, out of a pre-Christian god and sprite. The importance of this fact arises out 
of the consideration that if modern research is right in uttributing to Southern Russia the 
original home of the Aryan migrant to Western Asia, Persia, and India, then the cult of Al. 
Khidr and his connection with the Water of Lite may be anciont indeed. 


It is, however, by no means clear from the older writers that the tradition of Al-Khidr 
and the Fountain of Life is of Persian and not of Semitic origin, AlL-Birtini. the historical 
philosopher (973-1048) at the Court of Mahmid ot Ghazni (997-1030) with Firdisi the historical 
poet, whom he must have known personally,in his Chronology of the Ancient Nations, Sachau’~ 
Translation, 1879, writes (p. 269) of the Festivals of the Jews as follows: [Month of Tishri} 
7. Fasting of Punishment. . . . The Jew Jakaib. b, Masa Al-nibrisi (ie, the physi- 
cian) told me in Jurjan the following : Moses wanted to leave together with the Israelites. 
but Joseph the Prophet had ordered that they should take his coffin along with them, As 
he, however, was buried in the bottom of the Nile and the water tlowed over him, he could 
not gethimaway. Now, Moses tooka piece of paper and cut it into the gure of a fish: over 
this he recited some sentences, brcathcd upon it. wrote something upon it. and threw it into 
the Nile... . the coffin appeared.’ ’ Again at p. 29, he writes of the Festivals of the Syrian 
Calendar : [Month of Ab] 5. Moses, the son of Amram. 6, Feast cf Mount Tabor. regard- 
ing which the Gespel relates that once the Prophets. Moses the son of Amran and Elias. 
appeared to Christ on Mount Tabor. when three of his dixciples, Simcon. Jacob and John 
were With him, but slept. When they awoke and saw this, they were frightened and spoke 
“May our Lord i.¢., Messiah, permit us to build three tents ; one for thee and the other twe 
tor Moses and Elias.’ They had not yet finished speaking, when three clouds standing high 
above them, covered them with their shadow. Then Moses and Ehas entered the clou/l 
and disappeared. Moses was dead already a long time before that, whilst Elias was alive and 
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is still living, as they say : but he does not show himself to mankind, hiding himself from their 
eyes. 7. Elias, the Everliving, whom we mentioned just now. 8. Elisha the Prophet, 
disciple of Elias.” 

So far Al-Birdni, and in Sprenger’s Z'ranslation, 1841, of Al-Mas’ddi (c. 950) vol. I, p. 89f. 
we read: “Those who believe in the Pentateuch and other ancient books maintain that 
Misa [Moses] b. Misha, b. Yasof [Joseph], b. Ya’ktb [Jacob], was a prophet before Masa 
b. AmrAn [the Moses of the Bible], and that it was he who sought El-Khidhr b. Melk4n, b. 
Falgeh, b. Aber, b. Shaleh, b. Asfakhshad, b. Sim [Shem], b. Nah [Noah]. Some of those 
who’believe in the Old Testament say El-Khidhr was the same person as Hidhrin b. 
"Ismayil [Ishmael], b. Elifaz, b. El-’AisG, b. [shak [Isaac], b. Ibrahim [Abraham]. He was 
sent as prophet to his nation, who were converted by him.” Again at p. 121, he writes: 
‘There were several prophets, and they were distinguished by godliness, bet ween Solaiman 
[Solomon], Son of Dawid [David], and the Masih [Messiah] as Aramaya [Jeremiah], Daniyal, 
[Daniel], ’Ozair [Ezra], Shaya [Isaiah], Hizkial [Ezekiel], Ilyas [Elias], El-Yasa’ [Elisha], 
Yanos [Jonas], Da’l-kifl [ ? Obadiah] and E) Khidhr.” 

One more quotation from Al-Birdni (p. 269) and I have done with the old Muhammadan 
writers : [The month of Isfaridarmadh-Mah] the 19th or Farwardin-Roz is called Naurdéz 
[New Year’s Day] of the rivers of all running waters, when people throw perfumes, rose-water, 
etc,, into them.’ Here we are reverting to a Persian custom and nomenclature. 

However, whether we are to look to the Semitic peoples or to the ancient Persian Aryans 
for the inception of the God of the Flood and the Fountain of Eternal Life as represented by 
Al-Khidhr, the Khwaja Khizr of India—khwdja by the way being an essentially Persian 
title—we find it pretty clear that he is an importation from the West into India. We find 
also the origin of the widely spread Fish Symbol in India and the identification of Khwaja 
Khizr with the ZindA Pir, the Living Saint, before the cult spread to India. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 
Inpran Hustoricat Recorps Comusission, Pro- | itis about his doings in the Madras Karnatak where 
CEEDINGS OF MEETINGS; Vol. VI, Sixth Meeting, | Jinji was his capital. This paper is of peculiar value 


Madras, January 1924. Calcutta, Government of | because it is soimportant to learnall one can about 
India, | Jinji. In the course of his pregnant remarks on 
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The modest volumes in which the proceedings | this subject, as it appears in the French Records, 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission are | Prof. Sarkar very properly points to the ‘ unique 
issued contain more and more valuable information | value’ of the Memoircs of Frangois Martin, the 
as time goes on, and this one is specially full of | founder of Pondicherry (MS. T. 1169 in the 
important papers. It opens with one of Sir Evan | Archives Nationales of Paris). Of him the Prof. 
Cotton’s well annotated papers onold times under | writes: “the diplomatic talent and administra. 
British rule, wherein he deals with Clive and the | tive genius of M. Martin must lend a highvalue to 
Strachey family in the days when Henry Strachey | whatever ho wrote.’ Let us hope they will one 
was Magistrate of the frontier district of Midnapur. | day be printed for tho use of students. 

It is a discursive paper, but it contains ancw and | Tho next article is, however, perhaps the moss 
most important account of the death of Clive from . arresting in this most interesting collection. Miss 
Mr, St. Loe Strachey writing with oldfamily papers | Clara E. J. Collet of University College, Lenden, 
before him. Let me quote: ‘shortly before his | writes of “the private letter bouks of Joseph 
death Clive addressed the following letterto Henry | Collet, some time Governor of Fort St. George, 
Strachey: ‘how miserable is my condition. I} Madras (1717-1720). Joseph Collet was ‘ chosen ”’ 
have a disease which makes life insupportable but | Governor of York Fort at Bencoolen in 1710 and 
which my doctors tell me won tshorten it one hour.” | then Governor of Madras till 1720 and his ‘letter 
The disease was ‘a very painful form of dyspepsia | bouks cover that period and are contained in four 
accompanied by vertigo,” and so the great warrior large and firmly Lound volumes.’”? They are 
and statesman cuts his throat. obviously full of notes of high value at a time when 

Prof, Jadunath Sarkar gives usfurtherinformation detailed infurmation is largely lacking. He had 
about Shivaji in his own inimitable manner from an exciting time at Rio deJaneiro on the way out 
unpublished French Records in Paris. This time and the few catracts that MissCollet has given us 
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of his observations there and in Sumatra only serve 
to what the appetite for more. Collet was evidently 
a man of independence of character and close 
observation, and also fullofdesire to learn what he 
could of the natives of the countries inwhich his 
lot was cast. Indeed one quotation from his 
letters of a conversation with an educated Hindu 
in 1712 is so good that I am extractingit separately 
as a note for this journal,as it is too long to quote 
in a book-notice. In factit seems to be more than 


a pity that letters that promise so highlyshouldhe | 
allowed to remain indefinitely in MS., and Isincerely 


hope that Miss Collet may find an opportunity of 
printing them in extenso. 

Then follows Mr. J. J. Cotton with anentertain- 
ing notice of George Chinnery the artist, in which 
is collected a quantity of information well worth 
digesting. Here again Ihave found two matters 
which I am separately extracting for the journal: 
firstly an account of a massoolah boat and secondly 
of a catamaranin the first years of the nineteenth 
century. After George Chinnery we return to the 
Marathas again and have to follow 3 well-known 
writer on the affairs of that people—Rao Bahadur 
D. B. Parasnis, who makes out a Strong case indeed 
fo: further research into contemporary documents, 
as found in the Maratha Records, relating to 
the History of South India. Inter alia he writes: 
‘‘on previous occasion I have made a reference 
to Janardhan Shivaram, the Peshwa’s Vakil at 
Pondicherry. Some of his letters have now been 
published in the volumes of the Itihas Sangraha, 
end they testify to the ability and statesmanship of 
the writer. Unless these letters are translated into 
English, they will not be of much use tostudents 
of history noi knowing Marathi. I would therefore 
suggest that the Commission arrange for the trans, 
lation of these valuable documents. They are 
equally important as,if not more important than, 
the diary of Anand Ranga Pillay, the interpreter 
of Dupleix, which the Madras Government have 
recently published in English.”” The fact is that 
there is so great a mass of MS. matter relating to 
Maratha history in existence which ought to be 
unearthed and properly edited, that many sugges- 
tions have been made as to how it might be done. 
Here is another. 

I have had occasion on other matters to draw at - 
tention to the Biblical saying: ‘‘ Where the car- 
case is there shall the eagles be gathered togcther.”’ 
{ propose to use it again here. Create the Library 
and tho Professor, and pupils will gather round them. 
It has always been thus. So I suggest, as a proposi- 
tion attractive to the wealthy donor interested in 
the history of hiscountryand people as well to the 
official similarly interested, that the documents of 
Maratha history be collected, so far as is possible, 
by the Bombay University and by other suitable 
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centres with arrangements for their proper care, and | 


that at each such centro a professor, and if possible 


readers also, of Historical Research, be appointed, 
and I fee] sure that soon students will collect 
around them and the documents of Maratha History 
be made available for all theworld tostudy. Atany 
rate those who are inclined to back the study with 
funds will in this way find a definite object cn 
which tospend money practically as wellas usefully. 

Mr. J. C. Sinha has some useful information on 
the attempts of Warren Hastings to reform the 
currency in his day; followed by Mr. 8S. V. 
Chari on famine relief in the Carnatic between 
1770 and 1800, in the course of which he arrives 
at the opinion that the relief of astarving population 
is really a matter for the Government and not for 
private individuals. 

Next comes a fine paper by Prof. C. 8. Srinivas- 
achariar upon Robert Orme and Colin Mackenzie. 
The former is, of course, now chiefly known by his 
great work on the military transactions of the 18th 
century and his enormous collection of MSS., 
but here we have his life and all its human expe- 
riences of ups and downs. Colin Mackenzie was 
aman of a different type, steadily rising in his 
profession tillhe became Surveyor-General of India 
and always collecting. He intended to make a 
catalogue raisonné of his immense collection, 
but died before it was possible to make one. It 
is still largely unexplored. 

Mr. B. N. Banerjee, in an important paper on 
“Some Original Sources for a Biography of Begam 
Sombre,” he describes the sources, in English, 
Marathiand Persian documents of the story of this 
great lady, whom he rightly describes as “a wonder- 
ful woman who played no inconspicuous part in the 
later history of India.” In the course of his remarks 
he hints that probably somewhere in England may 
still oxist her own manuscript diary. At any rate, 
her adopted son Dyce Sombre wrote: ‘Some 
notes I had made of Her Highness the Begam’s 
memoirs with some intention of publishing them 
hereafter, andwhich I had collected with great care ; 
but unfortunately they were taken away from me 
with some other papers.” 

Ina short article on ‘‘the Bargi invasion of 
Bengal,”’ in which an account is given of the Ma.. 


' harastra Purana, a poem which describes that 


terrible Maratha raid. Only the first canto however, 
ofa remarkable poem has so far come to light, 
and Prof. J. N. Samaddar looks for help in disco ver- 
ing the rest of it. Then follows Dr. 8. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar with “An Account of the temple 
at Madura,” which incidentally contains a good 
deal of history. And after him comes Mr. R. 
Sathyanatha Ayyar with a paper of great general 
“Some Jesuit Records and their His- 
torical Value,” and it is good to see the authcr 
speaking highly of the carly Jesuits in South Indic. 
as to their posscesion ‘of the essential requisite> 
for producing good historical documents’’; and 
one is grateful to an Indian who is able to write: 


interest on 
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“The conclusion is drawn [by the Jesuits] that 
the wart of concerted political action Jon the part 
of the controllers of the Vijayanagar Empire] in 
the face of the imminent danger to South India 
trom the southern expansion of the Muhammadan 
powers and the uncompromising spirit of proviucial- 
y-m, rendered a Hindu empire impossible. Such 
u refreshing analysis of the political situation is a 
good commentary on the profound historic sense 
ct [the Jesuit] missionaries.” 

The work undcr review is 
thereisno attempt made as to order in the mixture. 
No the next paper goes back to the Mackenzie 
collection of MSS. and that after it goes Jack again 
toa Christian subject. Mr. R. Gopalan writes on 
the historical value of the Mackenzie MSS. with 
special referenee to the Pallava ducuments in the 
collection. Any fresh information regardmg the 
Pallavasis always weleome, and it 1s most interest- 
my to know that some of the Mackenzic MSS. can 
throw light on the subject. Then Mr. P. J, Thoma 
has an important article, on a Hindu Tredition 
on St. Thomas, in which we find his views on the 
true attribution of the name of the king who was 
the patron of St. Thomas in India. The Syriac 
version calls him Gidnaphar: the Greek form is 


an olla podrida and 


tondephans. The question then i2—who was 
he? Tho usual identification ix Gadaphara or 
Gudaphara cf the Kabul region. But Mr. 


Thoma setsup Kandappa or Kanda Raja of Scuth 
India as the person represented in the Syriec end 
Greck storus. It is worth investigation. 

Mr. R. P. Tripathi talks about the Will ef the 
erent Oudh administrator of Mehdi Ah Bhan 
Bahadur, better known a3 Hakim Mehdi, The 
Will shows that this fine old man dicdin [837 aged 
4, Icaving an enormous property. After thir we 
are treated to ‘‘a few extracts’ from the auto- 
‘iography of Mir Nuru’ddin Khon Bahadur, She je 
Suny, Aide-de-Camp to various Command rs-in- 
Chicf of Madras. VYhis vallant old suldier served 
UG years (1780-1840) in the old Sepoy Army without 
© break, was Cognizant of many nnportant things 





and lived to an honoured old age, highly appreciated 
and greatly rewarded by the Euroyean military 
officers for whom he worked so well. His great 
grandson, Mir Zynuddin, a Barrister, gives us some 
extracts from the autobiography, and one eannat 
but wish that we had the whole of it. Any con- 
temporary work by an Indian servingin the critical 
days befcre the Mutiny in the Indian Armies is 
of value asa means of ascertaining the true causes 
of that important event. I cannot Lut hope that 
Mr. Mir Zynuddin will fird means to publish a 
translation of hisancestor’s papers in fall. 

The last paper in the book is Mz. A. F. M. Abdul 
Als account of the Last Will and Testament of 
Bahu Begum, wife of Shuja‘u'ddaula, Nawab 
Wazirof Oudh. This grand old lady lived to be 
838, dying in 1813, and in her leng life saw the decline 
of the Mughal Dynasty of Delhi from Bahadur Shah 
to Shah Alam—truly an epic pcricd ior the Muham- 
madan rulers of India. She saw in:mense changes 
in her catoura,, and finelly having quarrelled with 
her step-sun, Sa’adat Ali of Oudh, she left all her 
property tothe British Govemment. Such is the 
general historical story, but Mr. Abdul Ali's account 
gives many an intercsting detail, 

The above brief summary will show how the 
Indian Historical Records Cummission is doing its 
work and how great the value of that work is, 

R. C. TEMPLE, 





Tae Date or Zoroaster, by Jani CHARPENTIER, 
1925. 
Iu this valuable little pamphlet Pruf. Charpentier 
controverts Prof. Hertel’s views, as stated in his 
Div Zit Zoroasters, on the subject of Zoroaster’s 


date. Prof, Hertel’s contention is that Zoroaster 
must have been alive in B.c, 522. This view 


Prof. Cherpenticr sharply criticises and finally fixes 
the ereat reuyious reformer’s date—su far as it can 
be sand wy be tixabie—"somewhere in the neighbour- 
houd ot Bet. WOG-OG0, or perhaps even earher.? 
In thes cpimton the present waiter heartily coneurs, 


KC. Tremprr. 


NOTES AND QU FRIES. 


SEVAJEES., 

Some years ago I collected a tew rotereuces to 
the pirates of the West Coast of Indie known to 
iuropeans as Sevajecs. an sometimes even as 
Savages. Tnow publish them as they ioy prove 
asetul, 

1698, oo Lhe Sevajees and Singinvans are now 
crownay Stronge and very impudeut do that Scarce 
euy hoatsean pass to and from the l-land without 
Convoys.’"—Abstract of a Bombay General Letter 
to the Company, dated 1U April 1695 (O,C. 6542) 

199, Our neighbours the Pertuzuez 
beiny obliged by the sevajees who are continually 
plundering their Townes,to keep about these part- 
- + . about 12 or 16 s:nall vessells of Warr.” —Bombay 


Gan raf Letter to the Compiny, dated 21 Aust 
1699 (0.C. 671). : 
1703. Hearing the Savagees were come to Suratt 
and burning all before them they sent up a Small 
Vesoull unlihe Country burt to ottend the Generalls 


Cuumarmnds. —Boubuy (4 mrt dL torte the Company 
dtu P3 Bobeuary 1702-3 (0, 2. Mise. vol. vo). 


1785. Dara sof 0000) Sovapees a month since 
pimiec the fonng about Surate and burnt them 
thers str ttin vain but carried offa great Boate 


of Ferd, Nev taken from the Flying inhabitants. 
» 


*Sevagees threaten to return and burn 
Dat Nuratt Gonergll Letter to the Company, 
dated 3 March 1702-3 (F. R. Mise. vol. 5). 

R. C, ‘Vempir. 


Pera 
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(Continued from page 58.) 
IV. 
Further References to Khwaja Khizar in Northern India. 

The cult of Khwdja Khizar has been widely followed in the Panjab from the days of 
Guru Nanak (4.p. 1469-1539), founder of the Sikh Religion. In the Janam Sakhi (‘ Life,’ 
dated c. 1600 a.p.) in Trumpp’s Adi Granth, 1877, pp. xxiv f., occurs this story. “ Then 
the Baba [Nanak] started from his house and passed the second time a retired life in the 
Dakhan [South] . . . . With him were Saidé and Sijhé of the Ghélié Jat Tribe. The 
Bab& went to the country of Dhandsari and remained some days there. At night-time Saidé 
and Siihé of the Ghélid Tribe went to the river to perform worship. They went when yet 
one watch of the night was remaining and thought in their hearts that what the Guru 
[Nanak] had got from the Khavajah [Khidir] he had got in that very place. One night they 
went and saw aman coming towards them, in whose hand was a fish. That man asked: 
‘Who are you?’ Saidé and Sithd said: ‘We are the disciples of Guru Nanak.’ That 
man asked (further) : ‘ What for are you come here ?’ Saidé replied : ‘ We are always coming 
here in the last watch of the night to worship the Khavajah because our Guru has obtained 
(something) from the Khavajah.’ Then Saidé asked: ‘Sir, who are you and where will 
you go?’ That man answered: ‘I am the Khavajah and am continually going to the 
Guru. I go at this time to pay worship to him. To-day I bring him a fish as an offering. 
Then Saidé and Sinhd came and fell down at his feet and said: ‘We are saying that the 
Guru has got it from you, and you are saying that you are always going to perform services 
(to the Guru), and that you bring to-day an offering to the Guru.’ Then Khavajah Khidir 
said: ‘Oye men of the Lord, 1am the Water and that Guru is the Mind. I have been many 
times from him, and many times I have been absorbed in him.’ Both disciples, Said6é and 
Sith of the Ghélié Tribe went then and fell at the feet of the Guru. The Guruasked: ‘Why 
have you come to-day at this (early) time ? You have come before the day is risen.’ Saidd 
the Ghélid, told him how they had met with the Khavajah. Then the Baba [Nanak] uttered 
the slék in the Jap [the last sléka in the Japji: ‘Mind is the Gurfi, Water the father, the 
Great Earth the mother. Day and Night the two are male and female. Muse: the whole 
world gports.’].” 

To this story Dr. Trumpp, Adi Granth, (p. xxxiv n.) added a note: “ Khav4j4 or Khavaja 
Khidir (Khw4jah Khizr) according to Muslim tradition, the Prophet Elias. In Sindh and 
the Lower Panjab KhwAjah Khidir is worshipped also by the Hindus as the river god of the 
Indus under the more common name of Jinda Pir [the Living Saint].” 

Once a legend or story is to be found in or connected with the Adi Granth. the Bible of 
the Sikhs, the personages concerned with it become common property in the Panjab, and 
accordingly I find a note of my own on Khwaja Khizar in Panjab Notes and Queries, vol. I, 
1884, No. 836: “the common names for this God of the Flood are Khw4ja Khizar, identified 
with Ilyas (Elias); KhwAja Khasi; Durmindr ; Dumindo ; Jindé Pir.” Again Nesfield in 
the same Journal, vol. II, 1885, No. 3, writes : “‘ [Khw4ja Khizar] has been naturalised, how- 
ever, in the Hindi language as Raja Kidar, and as such he has become the patron deity of the 
Hindu boating and fishing castes. . . . At the time of danger, he is invoked by these 
castes to protect the boat from being broken and submerged, or to show them the way when 
they have lost it.” 

Ibbetson, Panjab Ethnography, 1883, para. 217, writes also: Khw4jah Khizr, or the God 
of the Waters, isan extraordinary instance of a Musalman nanie being given to a Hindu deity. 
Khwaja Khizr is properly that one of the great Muhammadan saints to whom the care of tra- 
yellers is confided, But throughout the Eastern Panjab, at any rate, he is the Hindu God 
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of the Water and is worshipped by burning lamps and feeding Brahmans at the well, or by 
setting afloat on the village pond a little raft of sacred grass with a lighted lamp on it.” Again 
he writes (para. 240): “‘The Hindus of the Indus also very generally worship the river 
itself under the name of Khwaja Khizr or Zinda Pir, the Living Saint; the worship taking 
much the same form as that of Khw4ja Khizr already described. They further revere, under 
the name of Vadéra Lal, Dilan Lal, Darya Sahib or Ulail Parak, a hero, who is said to have 
risen from the Indus and to have rescued them from Muhammadan oppression. This hero 
would appear to be a sort of incarnation of the Indus, being sometimes called Khwaja Khizr 
and his story is related in the ’Urmrgit.” 

In my own Legends of the Panjab, vol. I, 1884, there is a good deal about Khw4ja Khizar. 
E.g., in the Legend of Safidon (vol. I, pp. 415 f.) I remark in a prefatory note: “The town 
was founded by the Pandavas and its modern name is Safidan, or more popularly Safidéi 
{in the Jind State]. In it there were at that time three large closed up wells. In one was 
amrita [the Water of Life or Immortality], in another snakes, in the third, locusts. Niwal Dai 
{= ? Jaratkarf], the daughter of Rajé Basak [Vasuki], once opened the Amrita Well, in 
order to draw off some of the Water of Immortality to cure her father who was suffering from 
leprosy . . . By her magic strength she removed the stones from the well mouth, and 
tried to draw the water, so as not to show herself to the God of the Water. But the 
water went downwards into the well and the rope could not reach it. At last, being weary, 
she was ready to curse Khwaja Khizar, the God of the Water. But Khw4ja Khizar said 
that she should have no water unless she showed herself to him. Now, Niwal Dai had 
never shown herself to anyone exe»pt her own parents, and she felt very uneasy, but, being 
helpless, and out of affection for her father, she showed herself to the water, which rose up at 
Once to the brim of the well.” The actual words of this Legend, translated at pp. 448 ff. 
are as follows : 


“ She pushed away the stone with her great toe. 
She did not look at the water out of modesty, 
And the water went down in the bottom (of the well). 
She prayed to the holy Khw4ja (Khizar). 


Niwal Dai took the kerchief from her head 
And fastened it on to the rope. 

Khwaja (Khizar), to get a sight of the Princess, 
Sent the water up bubbling. 


The first bucketful Niwal Dai offered to the saintly Khwaja (Khizar).” 
Inthe Ballad of isé Bapari, op. cit., vol. I, (1884), pp. 216 £., 220 f., occurs the following 
words :— 
“The boatmen consented and took their dues 
And took the boat across. 
Feeling the waves of the River (Indus) the boats 
Began to toss up and down. 
The boat began to sink in the River, 
isa began to worship the saints. 


Khwaja Khizar had no news (of him) 

And the boat got across.” 
In the famous Legend of Raja RasAlu, vol. I, (1884), p, 41, I find the following remark : 
“My hedge-hog wife wanted water, and I became ashamed : taking my létd I went to the 
hank of a large river (khwijd daryde, i.e.,to Khw4ja Khizar).” And again in the Legend of 
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Guru Guggé, after Mother Earth has persuaded Guru Gugga, a famous hero, to accept Islam; 
occur the words (vol. I, 1884, p. 206) : 
“ He is as full of honour as Khwaja Khizar: go to him. 


Repeat the Creed (Kalima) and come. 


I will go onward to Ajmer and my hope will be fulfilled. 
When he saw Rattan Haji and Khwaja Khizar he stood before them.” 

And then in the well-known story of the Marriage of Hir and Ranjha (vol. II, 1885, p. 519) 
is this passage : 

“May thy boat sink and thy oars break ! 
I have found a ruby from Khwaja (Khizar, i.e., out of the river).” 

Lastly to show how far the idea of KhwAja Khizar hassunk into the people of the Panjab: 
in the Kursindma, or Genealogy, of the Saints of the Lalbégis, a sect of the Scavenger Caste 
of the Panjab and indeed of Northern India, who are out-caste, are found the following lines 
{vol. I (1884), pp. 531 ff.]: 

“ The Genealogy of the Saints : 

First is Pir Asa : 

Second is Pir KhAsa : 

Third is Pir Safa : 

Fourth is Pir Giljhapra. 
A ccnfused allusion to Muhammadan Saints, ete. Asis for ’is4,i.e., Jesus Christ : Khas is 
Khwaja Khizar : Safa is fcr Safiu’lah, the usual title of Idris or Enoch (Akhnakh) : Giljhapra 
is Lal Bég himself (the chief object uf worship among North Indian scavengers].” 

In these quotations from the Panjab we have displayed before us the assimilation by a 
population either Hindu, or originally Hindu, of the Muslim story of Kiwaja Khizr. In the 
following statements, besides in those already quoted in the early part of this discussion, 
we can follow the process right across Northern India to Bengal. In Crooke’s Rural Glossary, 
1888, s.vv., we find : “Khwaja Knizr (Barun), the God of the Water and Woods . . . 
Barun (Skr. Varuna), the Hindu God of Water: ef., Khwaja Khizr.” Here we find Khwaja 
Khizr identified with the old Hindu God of Water. 

Again in Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, p. 408, we read : “ Kh4jé Khidar ; the 
patron God of the Boatmen (Malah) Caste. He is also confounded with a similar female 
deity, Gang& Mai. Musalm&n women fast every Thursday in the month of Bhadofi (August- 
September), and call the fast Khajé Khidar ka Roja.” 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an English woman married to an Oudh noble, writing her Obser- 
vations in 1832, says (vol. I, p. 288 ff.) : “The last month of the periodical rains is called Sah- 
baund [Sdéwan]. There is a custom by the Musalman population [of Lucknow], the origin 
of which has never been exactly explained to me. Some say it is in remembrance of the 
Prophet Elisha or Elijah [i.e., Khwaja Khizar], and commences with the first Friday of Sah- 
baund, and is followed up every succeeding Friday through this concluding month of the 
rainy season . . . . The learned men call it a Zeenahnah [Zen4na] or children’s 
custom . . . . Abamboo frame is formed in the shape of a Chinese boat : this frame-work 
is hidden by a covering of gold and silver tissue-silk or coloured muslin bordered and 
neatly ornamented with silver paper. In this light many lamps are secreted of common 
earthen-ware. A procession is formed to convey the tribute called ‘Elias ky kishteo’ 
[Ilyds kt hishtt, Elias’s boat]to the river . . . . The kishtee (boat) is launched amidst 
@ flourish of trumpets and drums and the shouts of the populace.” 
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Finally in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XXVIII (1899), p. 195, Ihad a short note on 
Khwaja Khizar giving various names fer him in Northern India as God of the Flood. E.q., 
Khwaja Khizar identified with Hy4s (Elias); Khwaja Khasa: Durmindr, Dumindo; Jinda 
Pir. I also quoted Trumpp, Adi Granth, p. xxiv and compared the story of KhwAéja Khizar 
with the Russian myth of the Vodyany or Water-sprite, who is mixed up with Iy4 (Elijah). 
This sprite Ralston says, Songs of the Russian People, 2nd ed., p. 152, is properly Perun, the 
Slavonic Thunder God, thus carrying the cult of Kawaja Kuizar Westwards into Europe. 

In my edition of the Diaries of Streynsham Master (1675-80), vol. I, p. 879, occurs the 
following passage: “In the name of God, the underwritten persons have given a writeing 
to Mr. Vincent, vizt., Wee . . . . Danungagoes [Dumindo Ghos].’ I recollect being 
puzzled with the Bengali personal name, Dumindo. But the above note settles the point, as 
no doubt this servant of the old East India Company was named after Khwaja Khizr Durmindr. 

V. 
Khwaja Khizar in South India, 


The cult of Khwaja Khizar has duly spread to Southern India, witness Herklots’ Qanun-é- 
Islam which he wrote in Hindustan in 1832. It contains an account of the religious customs 
of the Southern Indian Muhammadans, in the course of which there are passages relating to 
Khwéja Khizar. Thus, quoting from the 1863 edition of his work, at p. 21, I read as to 
domestic ceremonies : ‘ Moondun [méindan] or Shaving . . . . Those who can afford it 
have the hair [of the child] taken to the water-side, and then, after they have assembled 
musicians and the woman and offered fateeha [fdtiha, oblations and offerings to saints] in 
the name of Khoaja Khizur over the hair, on which they put flour, sugar, ghee and milk, 
the whole is placed on a raft (or juhaz [jahdz] a ship), illuminated byJamps . . . . they 
launch it on the water.” 


Again on pp. 66f., the following statement is made: (concerning marriage) . . . . 
In the evening of that day about eight or nine o’clock, having launched the juhaz or ship, the 
ladies apply huldee [hald?, turmeric] to the bridegroom . . . . The juhaz is a wooden 


frame-work in the shape of a stool, to the four legs of which are fastened as many earthen 
pots or panikins ; or it is made of the straw of bamboos in the shape of a boat so as to prevent 
its sinking, and itis variously ornamented . . . . Having . . . . covered it over 
with a red koorsoon [kursum] (safflower) coloured cloth and lighted a lamp made of wheat flour 
with ghee in it, they cause it to be carried on the bridegroom’s, or some other person’s 
head . . . . With torch lights they proceed to the banks of the river, sea or tank, and 
having offered there fatecha [fdrihc] in the name of Khoaja Khizur (the peace of God be 
upon him) over the eatables, the ship-wright takes them off and distributes os 

Herklots then describes a weekly custom of the more piously and ritually ‘clined at 
p. 181 ff.: “ There are some people who, every Thursday in the year, put a few flowers and 
some sugar ina dénd [small boat] and launch it on the water in the name of Khoaja Khizur, 
and at times throw a number of kowries into the water. 

“T understand that in Bengal it is usual, on any Thursday (but among the rich usually 
on the last one) of the Bengalee month Bhadon. for the men and women to fast all day in 
the name of Khoaja Khizur, and that having made one or two juhaz [boat], alias bayra or 
mohur-punk hee or luch ca [bérd, mohar-pankhi, lachhk@] of split bamboo frame-work, covered 
with coloured paper, ornamented . . . . letting off fire-works in great pomp and state, 
accompanied by frends and relatives, convey them on men’s shoulders, as they do taboots 
[édbiit, a coffin, bier] to the brink of the river, where they fix them on floating rafts, made by 
trussing the trunks of plaintain-trees with bamboo skewers. They also take a couple of 
plates, one containing the food of oblation, the other the paste orsilver lamps lit up with ghee 
and thread (as a wick), having had fafecha offered over them by the moolla [mullah, priest] 
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in the name of Khoaja Khizur, . . . . and having put the above two plates with some 
cash [copper coins] as an offering into it, they set it adrift on the water. Afterwards grown 
up persons, as well as boys, jump into the water, swim for, and plunder it. 

“Some take the bayras (bérds) to the middle of the river, and thence set them adrift ; 
but previously to so doing, set afloat on the stream hundreds of earthen plates, one after 
another, containinglamps . . . . The poor place two earthen plates . . . . and 
take along with them a lotd [pot], and proceed in the evening to the bank of the river, and 
there having lighted up the lamps, they get the fateeha offered in the name of Khoaja Khizur 
by the moolla (to whom they give kowries), and float the plates on the water, which the 
people immediately plunder.”’ 

Here again we see the mingling of ideas of both Hindu and Musalman origin in this cult. 

VI. 
Madra and Bhadra. 

A passage from the writings of Forlong in JRAS., 1895, p. 203 ff., set me enquiring 
into a purely Hindu aspect of this cult, He wrote: “ Knowing the particular works and 
localities, of which indeed I possess sketches, I have no hesitation in saying that the rock- 
bound god of Akyab [Badar of the ‘ Buddermokan’] and elsewhere is our old friend the Bid- 
kal or Bad-a-kal, the Bod or ‘ Badstone,’ common in the villages of Southern and Central 
India and not rare in Upper and Himalayan India . . . . The whole great cone 
{Lanka's peak in Ceylon]is, or was in the language of the masses, a Bud, Bod or Madra,— 
that familiar and kindly name, which they have ever applied to village Bad-a-kals or 
* Badstones,’ as emblems of Madra or Siva.” 

The above statement, however, is not in accordance with that of Dames, Barbosa, vol. TI, 
pp. 117-118 on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, the text of which runs as follows : “ In the midst of 
this Island [Ceylon ] there is a lofty range of mountains among which is a very high stony 
peak, on the summit whereof is a tank of water deep enough to swim in and a very great 
footprint of a man in a rock, well shaped. This the Moors [Muhammadans]say is the foot- 
print of our father Adam, whom they call Adombaba, and from all the Moorish regions and 
realms they come thither on pilgrimage declaring that from that spot Adam ascended to 
Heaven.’’ Mr. Dames’ comment is: ‘‘ Barbosa probably heard the phrase Adam Baba 
used of Buddha by Muhammadans. I have myself heard the God Siva called Bab&é Adam 
in Northern India, and the identification of one of the leading gods with Adam may have 
come down from the Buddhist period.” 

On this statement I made the following remarks in the Indian Antiquary, vol. LII, p. 132: 
“T am tempted to support this with an instance to the opposite effect. The name Buddha 
Makan (Buddha’s House} for well-known Muhammadan sailors’ shrines on the Northern and 
Eastern Coasts of the Bay of Bengal, notably at Akyab on the Arakan Coast and at Mergui 
on the Tenasserim Coast, arises out of a corruption, through local Buddhist influence com 
bined with folk-etymology, of the name of the great sailors’ saint Badru-’ddin Aulid, whose 
chief shrine is at Chittagong. So Badr Maqam became 3uddha Makan.” 

Going further with my enquiry into Madra and Bhadra, I did not meet with any very 
satisfactory result in India and in fact could not find any quotations worth recording. Bhadra 
seems to be mixed up with the Hindu goddess KAli: e.g., the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XV, pt. II, 
Kanara, p. 297, gives the following information: ‘“‘Gokarn: Shrines and Pools . .. . 
North of Venkataréman’s temple, at the east corner of the town, is the temple of Bhadrakali 
or Dakshinakali, with her attendants Hadshinbira, Doddahosba, Sunnahosba, Kadbira. and 
Holayadré. Kali’s image is a figure of a woman holding asword. She stands facing the 
south and is the guardian of the south quarter of Gokarn.” But there is not much in this 
for the present purpose, and I am afraid that, after all, there is little in Forlong’s suggestion, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CAREER OF GURU HARGOVIND. 
By INDUBHUSAN BANERJEE, M.A., P.R.S. 
(Continued from page 50.) 
WI. Hargovind and the Moghul Government. 

“‘Hargovind was always attached to the stirrup of the victorious Jahangir,” says the 
Dabistan.48 We have seen in the previous section that Hargovind could not have entered 
into the service ofthe Emperor before A.D. 1619 or 1620, and that he was still in the employ of 
Jahangir when the latter died in 1627. But what exactly the position of Hargovind under 
Jahangir was, it is very difficult to determine. From Macauliffe’s account it only appears 
that the Guru had become a great friend of the Emperor and had accompanied him in his 
tour to Kashmir. But Mohsun Fani’s remarks make it absolutely clear that Hargovind had 
actually become a servant of the Muhammadan Government, and he is corroborated by the 
Panth Prakash* and the Ilihas Guru Khalsa.50 These Sikh accounts claim that Hargovind 
was appointed a sort of supervisor over the Punjab officials with a command of 700 horse, 
1000 foot and 7 guns, as a reward for his services against Raja Tarachand of Nalgarh, whom 
he had subdued and brought to the Emperor. Narang wrongly mentions the Dabisian as 
an authority for the latter statement that Hargovind subdued the Raja of Nalgarh,§! Mohsun 
Fani merely stating that the Guru took refuge at Geraitpur (Kiratpur) “which lies in the 
mountainous district of the Panjab, and was then dependent on the Raja Tarachand, who 
had never paid homage to the Badshah, Shah Jahan”’§?. Dr. Narang’s confusion is perhaps 
due to the fact that both the chiefs are named Tarachand, but the latter cannot be the chief 
of Nalgarh, as Kiratpur was situated within the territorics of the hill chief of Kahlur.53 
However, we know that some of the Hill Rajasrevolted during the reign of Jahangir. In 1615 
Jahangir sent an expedition to reduce the famous fort of Kangra. Murtaza Khan, the 
commander of the expedition, died without achieving any thing, and the supreme 
charge of the affair was then entrusted to Suraj Mal, the son of Raja Basu. The latter dis- 
banded his troops, and allying himself with some of the hill chiefs, openly rebelled. But the 
rebellion was crushed and Kangra at last capitulated on November 16, 1620.54 It was 
also about this time that Hargovind had accompanied the Emperor to Lahore and, as he had 
thereby come very near to the scene of operations, it is not improbable that Hargovind was 
put in charge of a minor command and sent against one of the rebellious Hill Rajas. But the 
story of the personal friendship between the Emperor and the Guru and the latter’s appoint- 
ment as a sort of supervisor over the Punjab officials seems to be disproved by the almost 
decisive negative evidence of the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. In that diary “full accounts of the riots 
and rebellions, wars and conquests are given. The imperial regulations are reproduced in full. 
All the important appointments, promotions and dismissals are mentioned. Sketches of the 
principal nobles and officers are drawn in a lifelike manner’? and “the Emperor’s own 
dailylife is revealed with candour and frankness ’’.56 Further, it wasonlyin the sixteenth year 
of his reign, t.e. 1623, that the Emperor, owing to severe illness, entrusted the task of writing 
the memoirs to Motamad Khan. But the Guru had come into the Emperor’s favour already 
in 1620. The fact that even the name of Hargovind does not occur in Jahangir’s memoirs 
seems to prove that the Guru could not have been so intimate with the Emperor as the Sikhs 
would have us believe, and the position that he held was also certainly a very minor one, 
which the Emperor did not think worth his while to notice. Mohsun Fani’s evidence also 
points definitely to the same conclusion, for he says that “ when the Guru returned to 
Batnesh, which is a district of the Punjab, he attached himself to Yar Khan, the eunuch, who 








48 Vol. II, pp. 273, 274. 49 P. 107. 
80 P. 128. 51 Narang, ibid., p. 56, f.n. 
52 Dabistan, vol. II, pp. 175, 276. 53 Cunningham, tbid,, p. 69+ 


bé Beni Prasad’s Jahangir, pp- 316, 317. 55 Ibid., p. 464. 
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held the office of a Faujdar in the Nawabi of the Punjab, and whom he assisted in the admi- 
nistration.”5 Thus Hargovind was not a supervisor over the Punjab officials, but the mere 
assistant of a Faujdar. 


Mohsun Fani does not state whence the Guru returned to Batnesh. But the word 
‘return’ seems to suggest that he had formerly been at that place. It may well be that after 
his tour with the Emperor and his expedition against the Raja of Nalgarh, Hargovind had been 
posted at Batnesh. He was subsequently called elsewhere or left the place of his own accord, 
and again returned there after the accession of Shah Jahan. Thisis, however, little more than 
a conjecture. Indeed, it is impossible to fix the details of the Guru’s life in chronological 
order since his release from Gwalior until he finally cuts his connection with the Government 
and comes back to Amritsar. From the Sikh accounts, which however never admit that 
Hargovind had entered into the service of the Government, it only appears that the Guru 
had been leading a wandering life, and that troubles with the Government were already com- 
mencing. We have seen that immediately after his accession Hargovind had taken to arms. 
About five hundred Manjha youths had enlisted in his service,57 and besides, “several men 
out of employ and without a taste for manual labour flocked to the Guru’s standard.’’8? 
Others also gathered round him, ‘‘ who were satisfied with two meals a day and a new uniform 
every half-year.’’58 His imprisonment could not in any way damp his military ardour, 
and there is evidence to show that after his release he continued the same old policy. His 
service under the Government served him as a cloak and he began to increase his military 
resources. Hargovind is said to have enlisted all malcontents and fugitives among his fol- 
lowers and to have taken many dacoits and free-booters into service®?, This seems to be sup- 
ported by the statement of Mohsun Fani that ‘whoever was a fugitive from his home took 
refuge with him’.6° So that, very soon ‘*the Guru had 800 horses in his stable, 300 troopers 
on horseback and 60 men with fire-arms were always in his service’, He also enlisted bands 
of Pathan mercenaries, and a Pathan Chief named Painda Khan became one of his most able and 
trusted adherents*!. The Guru was thus daily becoming a distinct source of danger to estab- 
lished order and a rallying point of disaffection®?. Dr. Trumpp says, “ As the Guru’s expe- 
ditions were nearly always directed against the Mahomedans and the extortionate provincial 
authorities, we need not wonder that his popularity fast increased with the ill-treated Hindu 
rural population ; every fugitive or oppressed man took refuge in his camp, where he was sure 
to be welcomed without being much troubled about religion, and the charms of a vagrant 
life and the hope of booty attracted numbers of warlike Jats, who willingly acknowledged 
him as their Guru, the more so as he allowed his followers to eat all kinds of flesh, that of 
the cow excepted” 63, When due regard is had to the nature of the Guru’s following and the 
traditional marauding instincts of the Jats, who preponderated among his followers, one is 
tempted to agree with Dr. Trumpp. And we have clear, indisputable evidence, which almost 
wholly bears out Dr. Trumpp’s remarks. The Sikhs of the old school did not apparently like 
the Guru’s innovations and thought that ‘he was too much occupied with Mahomedans and 
military exercises’. Hargovind often used to distribute the offerings made to him by the 
Sikhs to his Mahomedan followers. Painda Khan in particular was pampered in every way. 








58 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 274. 57 Macaulifie, ibid., vol. IV, p. 4. 
58 Ibid., p. 5. 59 Narang, ibid., p. 56; Cunningham, tbid., p. 56. 
60 Dibistan, vol. II, p. 277. 61 Ma:auliffe, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 52, 76. 


€3 It is said that Ram Pratap, the fugitive Raja of Jaisalmer, took refuge with Hargovind and that 
Yar Khan and Khwaja Sarai, dismissed commanders of the Moyhul army, entered the Guru’s asylum. 
(Narang, tbid., p. 56 f.n. 1. See also Dabistan, vol. II, p. 280.) Weare further told that two Pathan nobles, 
named Anwar and Hasan Khan, left the service of the Government and took refuge with Hargovind. (Ja- 
warikh Guru Khalsa. See also Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV, p. 100.) 

63 Trumpp, ibid., p. 1xxxiv. 
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This the Sikhs could not appreciate, and it was ultimately decided that a deputation consist- 
ing of some notable Sikhs should wait upon Bhai Gurdas, who had very great influence with 
the Guru, and ask him to remonstrate with Hargovind on his general conduct. It is said 
that it was on this occasion that Bhai Gurdas comnosed the significant pauri that occurs 
in his 26th war, and which we shall presently quote®?. It has to be remembered, however, 
that the verse itself might have led to the fabrication of the story of the deputation, and in- 
stances of this kind are not rare in Sikh literature. Macauliffe says that most of the details 
of the Janamsakhis of Guru Nanak are simply settings for his verses and compositions.8§ So, 
we cannot as yet definitely say to which period of Guru Hargovind’s life the pauri refers. 
But there is clear internal evidence which proves that it ~vas composed after the release of 
Hargovind from Gwalior. As Bhai Gurdas died in 1629, 6° it is evident that the pauri was 
composed during the particular period of Hargovind’s life which we have now been discussing. 
The importance of the passage in question cannot be gainsaid, as Bhai Gurdas was a contem- 
porary and a very ardent admirer of the Gurus, and we therefore make no apology for quoting 
itin full. It runs: 

“* People say the former Gurus used to sit in the temple ; the present Gururemaineth not 
in any one place. 

The former Emperors used to visit the former Gurus ; the present Guru was sent into 
the fortress by the Emperor. 

In former times the Guru's darbar could not contain the sect ; the present Guru leadeth 
a roving life and feareth nobody. 

The former Gurus, sitting on their thrones, used to console the Sikhs ; the present Guru 
keepeth dogs and hunteth. 

The former Gurus used to compose hymns, listen to them, and sing them ; the present 
Guru composeth not hymns, nor listeneth to them, nor singeth them. 

He keepeth not his Sikh followers with him, but taketh enemies of his faith and wicked 
persons as his guides and familiars. 

I say, the truth within him cannot possibly be concealed ; the true Sikhs, like the bumble- 
bees, are enamoured of his lotus feet. 

He supporteth a burden intolerable to others and asserteth not himself.’"67 
It is to be noticed that in the last two verses Bhai Gurdas does not dispute the truth of 
the people’s allegations, but merely expresses his firm belief that the Guru’s motive 
would soon become clear and then everybody would learn to appreciate his actions. 
But that Bhai Gurdas himself did not also quite approve of the Guru's irregularities, is 
proved by his remarks in the twentieth pauri of his thirty-fifth war.68 Bhai Gurdas 
says, ‘Even if the Guru become a play-actor, his Sikhs should not lose their faith.” 
This seems to indicate that in Bhai Gurdas’ opinion Hargovind had actually become a 
play-actor.8’ 

It is thus evident that Hargovind was leading a disorderly lifeand that conflict with the 
State had practically become inevitable. The Sikh chroniclers state that difficulties had 
commenced even during the reign of Jahangir. The incident of Kaulan, the Kazi’s daughter, 
or as some say, his concubine, has already been referred to. The Kazi, moreover, had other 
complaints against the Guru. A beautiful horse that was being brought from Kabul by a 
Sikh mtsand named Sujan’° for the personal use of the Guru was forcibly captured by an 











64 Macauliffe, ibid., vol. LV, p. 76. 68 Ibid., vol. I, p. Ixxxvii. 

86 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 144. 67 Macauliffo, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 76, 77. 

68 Itid., pp. 133, 124. 

69 The Sikhs state that Harpovind could not like the verse and inflicted a punishment en Bhai 
Gurdas in order to teach him humanity. The Bhai was, however, . ftcrwarde pardoned and allowed 
to continue his literary work (Macauliffe, vol. IV, pp. 134-137). 


70 The Itihas Guru Khalsa (p. 131) states that it was Bhag Mal, a Sikh merchant. 
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imperial officer. The Emperor presented the horse to the Kazi of Lahore. The Guru, how- 
ever, recovered it by force, and in addition Kaulan was abducted. The Kazi complained to 
the Emperor, the Emperor refused to interfere, and the matter was hushed up, though only 
temporarily.™ 


But the Guru could not long remain in peace with the Government, and after the acces- 
sion of Shah Jahan open hostilities broke out. It so happened that one day when Shah Jahan 
had gone out hunting near Amritsar, the Guru also was similarly occupied. The Guru’s 
followers and the servants of the imperial hunt quarrelled about a bird, and finally the 
imperialists were driven out with slaughter. This was too great an offence to be lightly 
passed over, and ‘‘the enemies of the Guru thought it a good opportunity to revive 
the charges against him, and to remind the Emperor of his alleged misdeeds.” An 
expedition under Mukhlis Khan was sent against Hargovind and a battle was fought 
near Amritsar.12 The Sikhs describe the battle in great detail’? and unanimously 
affirm that the Guru came out completely victorious. Mohsun Fani, however, says that 
‘‘at Ramdaspur (Amritsar) Hargovind sustained an attack of the army, which Shah Jahan, 
the shadow of God, sent against him, and the Guru’s property was then plundered.”™4 It 
seems that the Sikh accounts also corroborate Mohsun Fani, though in a curious way. It 
is stated that the Sikh detachment at Lohgarh (something of a fortress outside the city) was 
too small to cope with the invaders. The Muhammadans made short work of them and 
took possession of the Guru’s palace. As the coming day was fixed for the marriage of the 
Guru’s daughter, Viro, sweets had been stored in the house for the marriage feast. The 
Muhammadans “ gorged themselves to repletion ” and ‘ surfeited by the Guru’s sweets’ could 
not help sleeping, when they were surprised by the Guru’s men and entirely routed, Mukhlis 
Khan himself being killed in the fray?®. It is needless to discuss the merits of this story. 
Suffice it to say that clearly the Guru’s house was plundered by the Muhammadans on this 
occasion and that his alleged victory did not prevent his hasty flight from Amritsar. Mohsun 
Fani says that the Guru fled to Kartarpur™®, and the Sikh accounts also bear him out!', 





71 This is somewhat different from the accounts given in the Sikh chronicles. (See Macauliffe, ibid., 
vol. IV, pp. 38-47; Panth Prakash, pp. 108-110 ; Itihas Guru Khalsa, pp. 131-136). We have left out the 
tedious details and narrated only what appears to us to be the kernel of the story. 

It is stated by some authorities that this incident occurred during the reign of Shah Jahan. (See Macau- 
liffe, tbid., vol. IV, p. 49, T.N.1.; Panth Prakash, p. 108; Punjab Notes and Queries, vol. I, sec. 
740,) But this cannot be true. The expedition of the Kaulsar must have taken place after Kaulan's depar- 
ture to Amritsar. As already noticed, Macauliffe gives 1621 as the date of the excavation of the tank. The 
Itihas Guru Khalsa states that the excavation was commenced in 1624 and completed in 1627 (p. 135). 
The Panth Prakash (p. 112) itself places it in 1627. The mistake might very well have been due to con- 
fusion with regard to the year of Jahangir’s death, which event the Panth Prakash placesin 1624 (p. 108). 

There is also some difference of opinion with regard to Kaulan. The Sikhs unanimously state she was 
the daughter of the Kazi, whereas the Tarikh.4-Punjab states that she was merely s maid-servant. As Dr, 
Narang says, “Muhammadans, according to Cunningham, assert that she was a concubine, and the Hindu 
name of the girl, Kaulan (lotus), would confirm the Moslem view. The girl might have been a Hindu and 
might have been forcibly abducted by the Kazi, by no meansen uncommon occurrence im those days. 
Thinking the Guru to be a champion of the Hindus, she might have escaped and taken refuge with him, 
(Narang, ibid., p. 57 f.n. ; see also Cunningham, ibid., p. 58.) 

72 The Sikhs state that the battle was fought outside the city, but it seems that Amritsar itself was 
the scene of action. 

73 Macauliffe, tbid., vol. IV, pp. 82-93 ; Gur Bilas (published by Gulab Singh and Sons), pp. 271-291 ; 
Panth Prakash, pp. 113, 114; Itihas Guru Khalsa, pp. 142-149. 

74 Dabistan, vol. II, p. 275. 75 Macauliffe, sbid., vol. IV, p. 84; Panth Prakash, p. 113, 

76 Dabistan, vol. I, p. 275. 

77 Macaulifie, #bid., vol. IV, p. 96; Itihas Guru Khalsa, p. 150 ; Panth Prakash, p, 144, 
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It does not seem that Hargovind remained long at Kartarpur, which was situated in the 
Jalandhar Doab between the Ravi and the Beas.78 He continued his journey, crossed the 
Beas and “pitched his campon the tumulus of an ancient village”. Hargovind decided 
that this was a very suitable site for the foundation of a city, and ordered that the 
foundation should be laid out immediately and the whole work completed without 
delay. But the landlord and chauduri of the place appears to have raised difficulties. His 
son, Ratan Chand, complained to the Subahdar of Jalandhar, and a small army was sent 
against the Guru. Hargovind, however, succeeded in beating it back, and the city of Sri 
Hargovindpur was then founded."9 

After this Hargovind appears to have remained in peace for some time, but his restless 
character again involved him in hostilities with the Muhammadan government. It is said 
that two masands named Bakht Mal and Tara Chand were bringing two horses “‘of surpassing 
beauty and fleetness ” for the Guru, but these again were seized by the Emperor’s officials. 
An ardent follower of the Guru, named Bidhi Chand, who had formerly been a notorious high- 
wayman and robber, and whose exploits in that capacity are described by the Sikh chroniclers 
in great detail, succeeded in recovering the horses from the Emperor’s stable at Lahore. 
Thereupon the Emperor sent an army against the Guru. Hargovind thought it prudent “‘to 
seek shelt rin some advantageous position,” and he is said to have retired to the wastes of 
Bhatinda, south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous to follow him.89 There, 
near the village of Lahira, a great battle is said to have been fought, in which again the 
imperialists were completely routed. The date of the battle is given as 16th of Maghar, 
Sambat 1668 (a.p. 1631).8! 

Mohsun Fani does not make any clear reference to the two actions described above. 
But he says that before and after the battle of Kartarpur, the last of Hargovind’s battles 
ayainst the Moghul Government, “he encountered great dangers of war.” As the battle 
of Amritsar is definitely referred to, it seems that in the meantime, i.e., between the first 
battle, that of Amritsar and the last battle, that of Kartarpur, the Guru had had to engage 
in some other minor actions. And the remark, ‘“‘ with the aid of God he escaped unhurt, 
though he lost his property,’’8* seems to indicate that he did not meet with decisive reverses. 
Mohsun Fani’s remark, however, may as well refer to the personal safety of Hargovind ; 
but, nevertheless, it is to be noticed that Hargovind’s last battle was fought at Kartarpur, 
and therefore it is clear that after the battle of Lahira Hargovind found himself strong enough 
to leave his retreat and return to the plains. It is thus difficult to say what actually happen- 
ed. The Sikh accounts state that “the Guru allowed Hasan Khan to return to Lahore 
with the survivors of the imperial army.’’83 It does not seem probable that the Guru wil- 
lingly allowed them to retire. Hargovind had taken up his position in a very advantageous 
place. ‘‘ The Guru’s army was so disposed round the only tank in the area that when 
the enemy arrived they could not obtain access to its water, and thus must inevitably perish 
from thirst.’’ 84 It appears that the imperialists could not cope with the natural difficulties 
of the situation and the Guru succeeded in compelling them to retire. 

After this Hargovind “ watched his opportunity ”’ and soon returned to Kartarpur. He 
appears to have lived for some time in peace, but troubles again commenced through the 
defection of Psinda Khan. Who this Painda Khan was, we do not dednitely know. On 
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the authority of certain Sikh accounts Cunningham states, ‘‘ the mother of one Painda Khan, 
who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, had been the nurse of Hargovind, and 
the Guru had ever been liberal to his foster-brother.”85 From Macauliffe’s account it sim- 
ply appears that Painda Khan was a Pathan mercenary®*, who entered the Guru’s service 
and rose high in his favour. He had led the Guru’s army in the battle of Amritsar, and it 
was ohiefly to his valour and ability that Hargovind’s successes were due. Mohsun Fani 
merely says that he was the son of Fattah Khan Ganaida*’, while Irvine makes him an im- 
perial commander.88 Irvine was perhaps led to this belief by the fact that Painda Khan 
commanded the troops against Hargovind at the time of the battle of Kartarpur. However, 
this Painda Khan quarrelled withthe Guru about a hawk 8 and joined the imperialists. 
Another expedition was now sent against the Guru under the leadership of Painda Khan, 
but it is stated that the imperialists were again totally defeated and Painda Khan himself was 
slain.!9 Mohsun Fani also seems to corroborate the Sikh chroniclers, because he, too, 
says that on this occasion Mir Baderah and Painda Khan found their death.“1 We do 
not know who this Mir Baderah was ; most probably he was an imperial officer who had 
accompanied the expedition, but there can be no doubt that Mohsun Fani’s Painda Khan 
is identical with the man whom we have been discussing. 


The rest of the Guru’s adventures is soon told. Mohsun Fani says, ‘‘ At last Hargovind 
retired from the war at Kartarpur to Bhagwarh, and because there, in the vicinity of Lahore, 
he met with difficulties, he betook himself thence in haste to Geraitpur, which lies in the 
mountainous district of the Punjab.’%! The Sikh records also state that after the battle 
of Kartarpur (which took place in 1634) the Guru left the place and in the course of his 
journey reached Phagwarh. “As the town was on the road to Lahore, whence reinforce- 
ments could easily be sent against him, he continued his march to Kiratpur. ’’9? 


Thus ended Guru Hargovind’s career as a military adventurer. Forster says, ‘the 
vein of incongruous story which runs through the achievements of this militant priest pre- 
cludes the derivation of any historical use.” 93 This may be true if the Sikh records are taken 
by themselves; but, as we have seen above, they agree in many important points, and with 
regard to the general sequence of events almost entirely, withthe scrappy account given in 
the Dabistan ; and we believe that if they are handled carefully, they may yet yield very satis- 
factory results. Their attempt to give undue importance to the exploits of their Guru can- 
not possibly mislead us, for it is certain that Hargovind’s adventures were, after all, what 
Irvine calls “a petty revolt”; otherwise they must have been noticed by contemporary 
Muhammadan writers. 


(To be continued.) 
eee eee 
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KANNADA POETS. 
By §. M. EDWARDES, C.S.1., C.V.O. 

In 1924 the Government Press, Madras, published Memoir No. 13 of the Memoirs of the 
Archeological Survey of India, entitled ‘Kannada Poets mentioned in the Inscriptions ”’. 
The author of the Memoir is Mr. Tirumala Tatacharya Sharman, and the Editor is Rao 
Bahadur H. Krishna Shastri, Government Epigraphist. The memoir is intended to form 
a supplement to the two important volumes of Lives of Kannada Poets, by the late S. G. 
Narasimhacharya and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya, by rescuing from oblivion the names 
of some other Kannada poets who are mentioned in South Indian inscriptions. The work, 
which is based upon epigraphical reports and literature and on Kanarese inscriptions, is 
decidedly important for students of Indian history and Indian literature; but as it is 
published, except for the author’s preface, entirely in the Kanarese language, it is practically 
of little value to any students, except those who happen to have learnt Kanarese, or are 
fortunate enough to own that language as their mother-tongue. In the belief that others 
besides the true Kannadigas may be interested in Mr. Sharman’s excellent work, I propose 
to give in this article a précis of the information contained in the Memoir, omitting the quota- 
tions which are included by the author in his notice of each poet, and curtailing the several 
accounts as far as is possible without harming the meaning of the original. I trust that 
Thave not been guilty of mistranslation of any passage ; but if I have, I can only ask pardon 
of Mr. T. T. Sharman, whose own conciseness and clarity of style embolden me to think that 
1 have succeeded in correctly interpreting his statements. Mr. Sharman’s work is well 
documented ; but as this article does not claim to be a literal translation, I have omitted his 
many footnotes and references. 

The following are the Kannada poets discussed in the Memoir :— 

1. Divakara. cirea A.D, 734. 

The name of this poet is mentioned, as writer ot composer, in an inscription discovered 
at Dharmapur in Salem District, which eulogises a very learned Shaiva Guru named Vidyé- 
rashi. Incidentally the inscription proves that the original name of Dharmapur was Taga- 
dur,—-a town, which as early as the epoch of the Tamil Sangham was famous for its wealth, 
its fortifications, its palaces, pleasure-gardens and temples, and which gave shelter to both 
Jains and Shaiva Hindus. 

The inscription bears no date ; but this can be determined with the help of another inscrip- 
tion found at Kodumbai or Kodumbalur in Pudukota State, which contains a dynastic list 
of the rulers of that place. Mr. Sharman is not disposed to accept the opinion of Rao Bahadur 
Venkayyana that this Kodumb§lur inscription belongs to the tenth century 4.D. He points 
out that the dynastic list includes a ruler named Bhutivikramakesari, who is stated in the 
inscription to have built a math for a chief Guru, Mallikarjuna of Madura, who was a disciple 
of the Gurus Vidy4rashi and Tapordshi; and he reasonably assumes that the Vidydrdshi, 
who was Mallikarjuna’s spiritual preceptor, is identical with the Shaiva Guru Vidyérdshi 
eulogised in the Tagadur (Dharmapur) inscription. 

The dynastic list also shows that Bhutivikramakesari’s grandfather, Paradurggamardana, 
conquered Vatapi and bore the title (biruda) of ‘ Vataépinagaradvamsa.’ He must, therefore, 
have been a contemporary of the Chalukya Pulakesi II and the Pallava Narasimhavarma I; 
for it is an established fact that Narasimhavarma, the Pallava, led an army against V&tapi 
and destroyed it. Two of his generals on this occasion were Manavamma, the Ceylonese 
prince, and Shiruttondanfyanar ; a third was Paradurggamardana, who probably assumed the 
above-mentioned title to commemorate the attack upon the Chdlukyas. 

Paradurggamardana’s son was Samarabhiréma, who bore the title of ‘ Yaduvatheaketu,’ 
and, like his father, was hostile to the Chalukyas. He actually killed a Chalukya king near 
Adhirajamaigala. After the fall of Vatapi the Chalukya power certainly declined, and 
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Vikramaditya I made serious efforts to restore it. His defeat of the Pallavas followed a 
fruitless attempt by his elder brother, Adityavarma, to do the same, and it seems probable 
that on his march against the Pallavas, Adityavarma may have come in contact with Sama- 
rébhirama in the neighbourhood of Adhirajamaigala and have been slain by the latter in the 
course of a battle at that place. 

This Samardbhirdma’s son was Bhutivikramakesari, who, unlike his father and grandsire, 
opposed the Pailavas and won a victory over them on the banks of the Kaveri. He also 
conquered a Pandya king, Vira, Pandya, and destroyed Vanjivel. Now it is a fact that during 
the seventh and eighth centuries a.p. the Chalukyas of Vatapi and the Pailavas engaged in 
a prolonged struggle for the hegemony of Southern India. Bhutivikramakesari was two 
generations later than Paradurggamardana, who had a share in the destruction of Vatapi. 
Therefore he cannot have belonged to a period later than that of Vikram4ditya II, however 
late we may place him ; and if he was not a contemporary of Vinay4ditya and Vijayaditya, 
which is not likely, he must have been a contemporary of Vikramaditya II, who came to the 
throne about a.p. 734. 

The natural inference from the above facts is that Bhutivikramakesari, Mallikarjuna, 
Vidy4rashi, Divakara, and Vikramaditya II were all contemporaries, and the Tagadur (Dhar- 
mapura) inscription must belong to the eighth century A.D. This is rendered more probable 
by a study of the language of the inscription, which contains old Kannada terminations, such 
as baredon, vannipom, bannipom. These words make it practically certain that the inscrip- 
tion cannot be of later date than the eighth century. 

The inscription gives no further information about the poet Divakara, who, except for 
this composition, is unkown to fame. Ail we can say is that he was a Shaiva and a pupil of 
Vidy4raéshi, whose praises he sings in ornate verse. 

2. Gunavarma, circa A.D, 905. 

This poet is mentioned as author in an inscription of Sri Vijayadandanatha in Danavul- 
paidu village, Cuddapah District. He is described as Anupamakaviya Senabhovam, and those 
who have studied the inscription admit that he was no ordinary poet. The inscription belongs 
to the period of the Rashtrakuta king, Indra III, whose date has been fixed at circa a.D. 905; 
and on that account Mr. T.T. Sharman identifies the composer of the inscription with a 
Gunavarma who wrote a book entitled Shudraka, in which he eulogises a Ganga ruler, bearing 
several titles (biruda) including that of ‘Mahendrantaka’. The Gaiga king who bore this 
title was Ereyappa, and he is stated in Lives of the Kannada Poets to have been the patron of 
Gunavarma. Ereyappa ruled up to A.D. 913. The identity of Ereyappa’s court-poet with 
the author of the Danavulpadu inscription seems clearly established. 

3. Kamaladitya, circa A.D. 980. 

He composed an inscription of the time of Taila IT, which exists at Sogal, Belgaum District, 
and records the fact that a female devotee named Kancheyabbe or Kanchale bestowed chari- 
table gifts upon a sacred place of pilgrimage known as Suvarnékshi. In the inscription 
Sogal is called ‘ Soval,’ ‘Solu,’ and ‘Sol’; and the concluding portion of one of the couplets 
names Kamaladitya as theauthor of the record. No further information is given about him ; 
but from the fact that some lines are devoted to praise of Siva and the Saiva sages, we may 
conclude that the poet was a Saiva. He also extols Taila II and Katta, scil Kartavirya I, 
who was in sole control of the Kondi or Kundi District. This indicates that Kamala- 
ditya was under toyal patronage ; and quite possibly was the court-poet of Kartavirya I. 
The inscription is dated 901 Sdlivahan Saka, and this fact, coupled with the references to 
Taila II and Kartavirya I, establishes the date of Kamaladitya with practical certainty. 

4. N&gavarma. cirea A.D. 1047, 

Nagavarma was the composer of an inscription which is to be seen in Somalingeévara’s 

temple in Mailar village, Hadagali taluka, Bellary District. It records the fact that in Saka 
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968 K4élima Ayya or K4lidasa, a ruling feudatory of the Chélukya king Trailokyamalla 
Somesvara I), made religious donations to certain gods through the disciples of Pandits Mauli- 
maduvu and Tejorashi. The excellence of the composition proves that Nagavarma must have 
been a pre-eminent master of poetry. KA&liddsa’s achievements in particular are admirably 
described. . 

Kalima or Kalidasa is eulogised in two other inscriptions,—one belonging to the period 
of Trailokyamalla, which faces a sixty-pillared temple in Nagai, Nizam’s Dominions, and the 
other belonging to the period of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, which is on the wall of a 
ruined temple opposite the temple of Siva. In the latter the epithets Sdhityavidydvitarkkam 
and Vdksatikarndvatansan are applied to the ruler Kalima: in the former, which describes 
the family, deeds of prowess, and other particulars of the general K4lidésa, the same two 
epithets are applied to him. 


5. Indrakirti, cirea A.D. 1055. 


Near a shed in front of the Jain temple of Kogali in Bellary District is an inscription 
dated Saka 977 of the reign of Trailokyamalla, which records that the temple was constructed 
in former days by a Ganga ruler named Durvinita, and that at the date of the inscription 
gifts were made to the temple by a Jain achdrya named Indrakirti. 


Indrakirti is described inthe inscription in the following phrases :—Sri-madaruhachcha- 
ranasarasimha bhringa ; kondakunddnvayasamuha-mukhamandana ; Déstyagana-kumudavana- 
sarachchandra ; Kokalipurendra;, Trailokyamalla-sadasarasi-kalahanisa. Moreover, the epithets 
applied to him in the inscription, eg., Kavi-jandchdrya, Panditamukhémburuha-chandaméar- 
tanda, Sarvasdstrajka, Kavikumudardja, ete., indicate that he must have been an excellent 
poet—a supposition which is fully corroborated by the fine diction of the inscription. In one 
place he is also called T'ratlokyamallendra-kirti-Harimirti. No information is available as to 
the books which he wrote. 


6. Ravapayya. circa A.D. 1059. 


All that is known about Ravapayya is that he was Kulkarni of Sundi, modern S&di in 
Ron taluka, Dharwar District, and that he composed the inscription dated Saka 981, of the 
time of Somesvara I (Trailokyamalla), which appears on a stonc to the right of a temple with two 
domes in that village. During the rule of the Chalukyas of Kalyan, Sundi was the capital of 
the Kisukéde ‘seventy.’ The inscription contains a stanza relating to Somesvara’s prime 
minister and dandandyaka, Nagadeva. The poetry of the inscription is very fine, and the 
style of writing admirable : the inscription is in fact a poem. We know nothing more about 
the author, however, save the fact that in another inscription he is described as Bhdskaraddésa 
and Ishvarapdddbjabhramara. 

7. Narayana Bhatta, cirea A.D. 1053. 


The Madras Museum possesses a copper-plate received from the Collector of Goda- 
vari District, which states that the Eastern Chalukya ruler Ra&jar4ja Narendra in his 
thirty-second regnal year bestowed Nandampondi village upon a Brahman named Naraé- 
yana Bhatta. The grant, which is in verse, declares that Narayana Bhatta belonged to the 
Harita gotra, and followed the Apastamba sufra ; his paternal great-grandfather was Kaiichena- 
somay4ji, his grandfather Katchenarya, his father Akalankasaikandmatya, and his mother 
Samekiémba. He was well versed in Sanskrit, Kanarése, Prakrit, Paisacha, and Telugu, and 
bore various titles, such a3 ‘ Kavirajasekhara,’ ‘ Kavibhavajrankusga,’ ‘ Ashtadasavadharana- 
chakravarti’ and ‘ Sarasvatikarndvatamsa.’ 


The poet-author of the grant is one Nanniya Bhatta, and Dr. Hultzsch has suggested that 
he is identical with Nannaya Bhattéraka who wrote the Andhrabhdrata and other works. 
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Now at the beginning of his Bhdrata Nannaya Bhattéraka has written :— 
‘Payaka Pakasdsaniki bhérataghora ranambunandu Narayanunatlu vanasadhara- 
mara vamsa vibhushanundu Na | 
rayana Bhattu vaigmayadhurandharurdu tanakishtfirdu sahadhydyiyunaina- 
vadabhimatambuga dodayi nirvahimparga ||’ 
This proves beyond any doubt that the Naraéyana Bhatta mentioned in Nandampondi copper- 
plate, who was styled ‘ Kaviradjasekhara ’ and ‘ Kavibhavajrankusa,’ is identical with Narayana 
Bhatta who assisted Nannaya to compose the Andhrabhdrata. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries a.D. Kanarese poetry flourished greatly. The 
Chalukyas being natives of the Kannada country, Kanarese books must have been in much 
demand in Vengi. Adipampa, Nagavarma and others born in Andhradega gained great 
renown as Kanarese poets. It is possible that Rajaraja Narendra ordered his court-poet 
Nannaya Bhattdraka to compose an Andhrabhdrata comparable to the Bhdratas which had 
been published in Vengi; and perhaps, who knows, he conceived the idea of a Kannada 
Bhdrata. Anyhow the 4ndhra Bhérata was composed according to the royal order; and 
Narayana Bhatta, who was Nannaya Bhattaraka’s fellow-student, assisted him to write it. 


8. Srf Kanthasuri. circa A.D. 1099. 


He is mentioned, as author, in an inscription belonging to the reign of Tribhuvanamalla 
{sct? Vikramaditya VI] which stands near the temple of Kallesvara at Kuruvatti in Bellary 
District. The inscription states that in Chalukya Vikrama year 24, i.¢., a.D. 1099, two 
hundred mahajans of Kuruvatti, Kalidasa, the ruler of that place, and his sons, made a gift of 
land and of the duties levied on the eastern road on such commodities as grass, wood, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc., for the support of ascetics (tapodhanardhdraddnakka) and the enjoyment 
of the god Abhinava-Somesvara (abhinavasomesvaradevarangabhogakkam). Kanthasuri’s 
poetry, as exemplified in the inscription, is very sweet (vdksudhe). 


9. Madhusudanadeva, circa A.D. 1148. 


At Kotnakallu in Hadagali taluka, Bellary District, is an inscription of the eleventh year 
(Saka 1070) of the prosperous reign of Jagadekamalla II. It records the fact that Vikramé- 
ditya, maternal uncle of Vira Pandya, a feudatory of Jagadekamalla, made a permanent 
assignment (dattiyannu bittu)to the svayambhu dzity Kotishankar enshrined on the southern 
bank of the Tutga(bhadra ?). One of the verses of the inscription declares that Madhusudana 
composed the portion describing the virtues of Vikramaditya, the prowess of Vira Pandya, 
and showing the descent of Jagadekamalla II from TailaII. Itisalso clear that Madhusudana 
was & court-poet enjoying the protection of Vira Pandya. 


{Nore—This poet is mentioned in Lives of the Kannada Poets, by R. B. Narasimhacharya. 

Vol. I, pp. 130-132.] [The feudatory Vira Pandya appears to be the same as Vira 

Pandyadeva who ruled the Nolambavadi district as feudatory of Somesvara III. (Fleet, 

Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts.)] 

10. Bijjaya Nayaka, circa. A.D. 1172. 

In the independent Jath principality of the Bijapur Political Agency is a village named 
MadagihAl, called in olden time MAlige and Malikapur. In front of the temple of Mahadeva 
in this village is an inscription containing the following information :—In the Tarikad District 
of Kuntala was a city called Mangaliveda, whose ruler was Kannama. His son was Raja, 
who in turn had three sons, Ammagi, Sankama, and Jogama. Jogama had a son Hemmadi_ 
and Hemmadi’s son was Bijjala, who founded the K4lachuri dynasty. Bijjala’s son was 
Rayamuréri Soyi, under whose protection dwelt the courtier Bijjaya Nayaka. In Saliv&han 
1093 this Bijjaya Nayaka constructed a temple of Somnathesvara in his lord’s name, and in 
his own name a temple of Bijjesvara, as well as a lake in the precincts of the latter. 
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The poetry of the inscription is admirable and deserving of close study, but the name of 
the author is nowhere mentioned. On the other hand Bijjaya Nayaka is belauded in several 
places. Thus, for example, it is stated that the wise have bestowed upon Bijjaya Nayaka the 
epithets ‘ Varnnakavi’ and ‘Kannadajéna.’ Another verse indicates that Bijjaya Nayaka 
was both principal minister and court-poet of Rayamur4ri Soyi. 


The distinctive word ‘ Kannadajdna ’ appears in several verses. The authors of Lives 
of the Kannada Poets have quoted several verses containing this word, which they consider 
may be the special epithet of certain poets, as it appears at the end of their compositions. 
They cannot however decide to which or what particular poets the epithet was applied, but 
suggest that they belong roughly to the period about 4.D. 1500. Now considering that 
Bijjaya Nayaka, as is shown by the Madagih4l inscription, was a renowned poet and was 
dubbed ‘ Varnnakavi’ and ‘ Kannadajana ’ by the wise, is it out of place to suggest that the 
author of verses bearing the distinctive word ‘ Kannadajana ’ was none other than Bijjaya 
Nayaka? If this theory is accepted, we shall have to carry the holder of the epithet back 
from A.D. 1500 to 4.D. 1172. Of what works Bijjaya Nayaka was the author, we unfor- 
tunately have no knowledge whatever. 


11. Bhaskara. circa A.D. 1127. 


Near the Subehdar’s Kacheri in Pattanacheru, in the Nizam’s Dominions, is an incrip- 
tion of the Chalukya Bhulokamalla Somesvara (scil. Somesvara III), written in Chalukya 
Vikrama year 51 (=A.D. 1127), which records that on the occasion of his formal installation 
on the throne Somesvara made a gift of land to the astrologer Nanneya Bhatta, for having 
fixed an auspicious hour for this great festival. One of the verses of the inscription, which 
is an ornate composition, declares that one Bhaskara was the author. 


12. Bhaskara. circa A.D. 1186. 


An inscription (Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1915, No. 546) records that when 
Malaparasa, the invincible Dandandyaka of the Chalukya Somesvara, was ruling the ‘Sinda- 
vadi thousand,’ he made in Saka 1108 an irrevocable gift of certain land revenues for the 
maintenance of a lamp to be kept always alight as an offering to the God Sri Mallikarjuna in 
Nandapur. The concluding verse of the inscription states that it was composed by Bhaskara, 
who is described as ‘ Sukavipadmaprabhakaro,’ and is also given the title of ‘ Kukavimukha- 
mudra, ’ (‘ the seal on the lips of bad poets’). Bhaskara was an accomplished scholar of both 
Sanskrit and Kanarese. The inscription gives no further information about him. 

13. Udaydditya. cirea A.D. 1198. 


A certain Udaydditya, whoever he may be, described as ‘ Vasudhanathana Somanfthana 
Sutath Cholodayadityam ’ and ‘Somamahibhrinnandanam,’ wrote an Alaikara work entitled 
Udaydditydlankdra [Lives of Kannada Poets, vol.1, pp. 132—3]. It appears that he was the son 
of a Chola king, Somandtha, and that he ruled after a formal coronation. The authors of 
Lives of Kannada Poets suggest 4.D. 1150 approximately as the date of this poet. 


In the north-western wall of the enclosure of the famous temple of Rameshwar in 
TAdpatri town, Bellary District, is an inscription containing the following information (Madras 
Epigraph : Collection for 1892. No. 338). A Maharaja Udaydditya, ‘scion of the royal and 
famous Lunar race,’ (Bhuvanaprakhydta somdnvyajanita}, was governing his territory in the 
palace of Tatiparrapur (T4dpatri), which was the capital of Pennapari-nidu. Udayaditya’s 
father was Somadeva. On the occasion of a solar eclipse on Thursday the 15th M&gh, Saka 
1120, K4layukta Sathvatsara, Udayaditya “ made a grant of inam land for the repair of the 
dilapidated shrine of the gods Chandranatha and Parshvanatha and for defraying the cost 
of the prescribed worship and for expenses of food, etc.” These facts show that the author of 
the Alaikara work must be this Maharaja Udaydditya. 
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[ Note by H. Krishna Sastri. “Butthe inscription nowhere mentions the Chola Udaya- 
ditya, nor is there any reference to this Udaydditya being a poet. Again, the Chélas 
were of Solar, nof Lunar, descent. The Udayaditya praised in the inscription is of Lunar 
race (Somdnvayajanita), and his father is styled ‘ Kaliganga’ and‘ Gahgavanipala.’ ] 

The authors of Lives of Kannada Poets are of opinion that the Chéla Udayaditya cannot 
have been independent, but must have been the feudatory of some paramount ruler. But 
if we bear in mind the words of the prasgasti, viz. :— 

‘Svastyanekasamarasanghattasatjata-vijayalakshmisamalingita-visdlavakshasthalam 
kshatriyapavitra bhuvanatrinetra naudumbaradbharanam Pandyagajakesari kulukade- 
puravaradhigvaram ashtamahdsiddhi siddhavatadevadivyasripada padmarddhaka para- 
balasidhakandmadisamasta prasashtisahitam srimanmahdmandalesvaram Trailokya- 
malla bhujabala virandrayana pratapa kumaranudayAditya.’ 

and if we remember also the fact that he is styled ‘ Udaydditya Maharaja,’ that one of his 
epithets is ‘ Trailokyamalla,’ and lastly the fact that he gives nowhere in the inscription the 
name of any paramount lord, it is a reasonable inference that the princes of UdayAditya’s 
line were originally feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyan, but subsequently became inde- 
pendent rulers of Pennapari-nadu. 

On the decline of the ChéJa power, several of the representatives of this dynasty became 
subordinate to the Chalukyas. But as the might of the Chalukyas, in its tum, gradually 
waned, several of their feudatories became independent. The Chéla Udaydditya was probably 
one of those who thus asserted their independence. 


14. Lakshmidhara and Madhura. A.D. 1410, 


In a mandap near the temple of Krishna, half-way between Kamalapur and Hampe, is an 
inscription (Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1889, No. 38), which records that on Thursday 
in Phalgun, Virodhi Samvat, Saka 1332, Lakshmidhara, prime minister of Deva Raya [ I of 
Vijayanagar ] installed the god Mah4gananatha (Siva) with full festal ceremonial in a cave 
on the south side of M4lya hill, which stands in the eastern portion of Pampakshetra. 

In the final portion of the inscription it is stated that Madhura, the Ornament of Eminent 
Poets, wrote these auspicious tidings for the glorification of the minister Lakshmidhara, so 
long as Sun and Moon shall endure. It is our task to discuss the personality of Lakshmidhara, 
who was responsible for the inscription, and of Madhura who composed it. 

It is stated in Lives of Kannada Poets that one Madhura was the author of several 
works, including Dharmandthana Purdna and Gummatdshtaka. ‘‘He was a Jain of Vaji 
family of the Bhadradvaja gotra ; his father was Vishnu, his mother Nagdmbika. He was 
under the patronage and protection of Muddadandeshvar, minister of Harihara Raya, son of 
Bukka Raya. As he is styled ‘Crest jewel of the Court of Bhunatha,’ he must have been 
Harihara’s court-poet.” Weare also told in the above-mentioned work that Madhura bore the 
following titles (birudas), “ Darling of the Fine Arts,” “ Glory of Royal Poets,” “ Honey of 
Song,” “ Melodious,” “ Spring of Master Poets,” ‘ Ocean of Knowledge, ” etc. 

The inscription mentioned above informs us that Lakshmidhara, minister of Deva 
Raya, gave to Madhura, Jewel of Eminent Poets, a goodly piece of land, elephants, horses, 
jewels, etc., and most affectionately supported him. 

Readers may ask what connexion, if any, there is between the Madhura mentioned in the 
Lives of Kannada Poets, who was the protégé of Muddadandeshvar, Harihara’s Minister, and 
the Madhura of the inscription, who was the protégé of Lakshmidhara, minister of Deva Raya, 

At the end of the inscription Madhura devotes a stanza to describing himself in certain phrases 
and terms. Similarly the Madhura of the Lives of Kannada Poets describes the graces and 
attractions of his own poetry in a stanza, which is quoted in that work. A comparison of these two. 
stanzas shows that, with the single exception of the fourth line they are word for word identical. 
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As regards the fourth line, Madhura of the Lives of the Poets styles himself “ Karnataka- 
Jakshana-bh4sha havirajanam pravilasadvani-mukhambhojanam.” Madhura of the inscrip- 
tion describes his poetic ability in the same terms in the fourth line and adds that, as Lakshmi- 
dhara has become his patron, he purposely uses the phrase ‘‘ Lakshmanapada-sarojanam pravila- 
saddhatri mukhAmbhojanam.”’ It seems therefore fairly certain that Madhura who is 
‘ Karnataka-lakshana-bhash4-kaviraja ’ and the Madhura who calls himself ‘ Nirnitakarnata- 
Lakshmanapada-sarojanam ’ are one and the same poet. It is obvious that in addition to 
having been a protégé of Muddadandeshvar, Madhura had become the recipient of the liberal 
patronage of Lakshmidhara. 

Moreover he describes himself as ‘Madhura Kavendra Bhundthdsthana-chudémani ’ 
(the eminent poet Madhura, ornament of the court of Bhunatha), and in giving details in the 
inscription of Deva Raya’s lineage, he indulges in various eulogies of that ruler. From this 
fact we may conclude that Madhura was also Deva Raya’s poet-laureate. 

Madhura’s works are not easy to obtain. This inscription is essentially a short poem, 
and contains all the distinctive features of true poetry. The attractiveness of his style can 
best be seen in the portion of the inscription devoted to a sketch of Lakshmidhara. 

He first tells us that Lakshmidhara was the prime minister of Devaraya. He styles 
him ‘ The true poet Lakshmidhara,’ ‘The chief of poets, Lakshmana, ’ etc., in several places, 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that Lakshmidhara was not only a real friend to learning 
and an active supporter of learned men, but was also himself an eminent poet. Unfortunately 
we know none of his writings, though there are grounds for supposing that among his works 
were the Krishnalildé, dnanda Raémdyana, and Nitivakydmrita. 

Madhura gives an instance of Lakshmidhara’s keenness and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. Certain bad characters once resolved to assassinate Deva Raya, and 
armed with keen weapons approached the entrance of the royal chamber. Lakshmidhara 
heard of the plot, and heeding not of the strength of the enemy, with great daring turned the 
tables cn the miscreants and saved his royal master’s life, 








BOOK-NOTICES. 


Books IN SANSKRIT: 1. TANTRARAHASYA, by Price Part I, Rs. 7 and Part II, Rs. 4. Edited 
RaMANUJACHARYA, edited by Dr. SHama Sastri, by Mr. A. Manapeva Sastri, Adyar, Madras. 
Mysore. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 24.) 
Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

It is wellknown that the Baroda State is publish- 
ing a useful and scholarly series of Sanskrit books. 
The book under review isa hand-book to the great 
gtudy of the Mimarsa Sutras. It is evidently a work 
attributed to Ramanujacharya, a Brahman of the 
Godavari district, belonging to the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. It consists of five chapters, 
dealing respectively with the theory of knowledge 
from the point of view of the Mimarméakas, a 
categorical examination of things known, such as 


The first part contains the Sutra with Vritti, 
while the second one the Nityotsava. The book 
is published with the commentary of Rameswara. 
This work, in the words of the editor, is‘a digest 
of Srividya, a system of Divine Mother’s worship ’” 
and is attributed to the authorship of one Para- 
surama. Whether this learned author is the famous 
Paragurama of the Ramayana, it is for future 
research to decide. The method and arrangement 
are all well thought out and in order. The com- 
mentary is quite a uscful one for those who can 


the element of caste system, the authority of tho 
Vedas to realise religious ideals as distinct from 
secular ones, the rules and regulations laid down in a 
Sastra or a law treatise, and lastly the correct inter- 
pretation of these laws in the light of reason. This 
book is edited by Dr. Shama Sastri, the pioneer pub- 
lisher of that extant work Kautilya’s Arthadaétra. 
The price is comparatively cheap, so as to place it 
within the reach of ordinary students of Sanskrit. 
2 ParascRimMa Katpa S$TRAM in two parts. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series Nos. XXII and XXIII) 


not understand the peculiar technical expressions 
used by the suthor. The first part contains ten 
chapters dealing in minute detail with the various 
means and methods of that cult-worship, while 
the second part or the Nitydtsava has seven 
chapters. The book is very valuable to the fol- 
lowere of the Sakti, and other allied cults, The 
printing and the get up are excellent. 
3. CaTALocUE oF MSS. In JESALMERE BHANDARS, 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXI, Edited by 
Mr, L. B. Ganpui. Price Rs. 3-4-0. 
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This hand-book is a catalogue of manuscripts 
and books in the Jain Bhandars at Jesalmere, 
The most difficult portion of the work, namely, 
its compilation, goes to the credit of that well- 
known scholar C. D. Dalal, M.A. The first 
European scholars to examine these Bhandars 
were Drs. Bihlerand Jacobi. Nearly three decades 
after their visit, D. R. Bhandarkar made an exten- 
give tour throughout Rajaputana in search of 
more manuscripts from 1904-6. It was the late 
Mr. Dalal, a Jain himself, who visited Jesalmere in 
1916 and is responsible for this comprehensive 
list. The first seventy pages of the book deal 
with the minor works found in general. Then 
the manuscripts inthe big Bhandar are analysed— 
347 palm leaf MSS. and 18 [paper ones. In the 
Tapagacha Bhandar 28 MSS. both palm leaf and 
paper, in the Dungaraji Yati 22 MSS., and in 
the Thimsaha Bhandar four MSS. are given. It 
ig on the whole a useful compendium for those in- 
terested in Sanskrit literature. 

V.R.R. 


Tue Guortes or Macapua, by J. N. Samanpar, 
Patna University Readership Lectures. 1922. 
The inhabitants and workers in ‘ Magadha’ have 

reason to be proud of their native land and one 

cannot grumble at the title of this little book—so 
very much that has been great in India has come 
from this portion of it. Prof. J, N. Samaddar 
has already won for himself golden opinions by 
his Calcutta University lectures on the economic 
condition of Ancient India, and he now follows 
them up by equally informing and in their way 
delightful lectures on Magadha—the land of the 

Mauryas, the first Indians to combine and of Asoka 

and his Buddhism, of the great Buddhist Univer- 

sity of Nalanda. Magadha has, indeed, done many 
things for India. 

Professor Samaddar is, of course, going over 
old ground, but he does it well and has at times 
something new to which to draw our atteAtion, 
though personally I cannot agree with everything 
that he says. The part of the book that has in- 
terested me most is the account of the Royal 
University of Vikramasila founded by the Buddhist 
Dharmap4la in the ninth century A.D, Not much 
is known of this ancient university and what 
Prof. Samaddar has to say is most interesting. 


R. C. Tempre, 


Pattava Ancsirecture, Part I, Early Period, 
Memoirs of the Archzological Survey of India. 
No. 17. By A. H. Lonanorsr, Simla, Govern- 
ment of India Press, 1924. 


This issue deals with the early period of Pallava 
Architecture and is more valuable for its architec- 
tural information than for its historical, as the 
author has not availed himself of the latest work on 
the latter subject. He divides the architecture into 


four styles: (1)Mahéndra, 610-640 a.p,; (2)Mamalla, 
640-674 A.D.; (3) Rajasiha, 674-800 a.p.; (4) 
Nandivarman, 800-900 a.p. Both the names and 
the dates attributed are the author’s own. 

To the Mahéndra style he attributes the cave- 
temples in the country round Kanchipuram (Con- 
jeeveram), i.e, Tondamandalam. To the Ma- 
malla style, cave temples, rathas or free monolithic 
temples, and rock sculptures are attributed. To 
this architecture belong the Seven Pagodas and 
the great Siva cave temple at Trichinopoly. To 
the Rajasimha style are ascribed stone~ and brick- 
built temples dedicated to Siva as Somaskanda. 
To the Nandivarman style are attributed apsidal- 
ended temples approaching the Chola style. On 
this division of his subject the author describes in 
detail various examples of the Pallava build- 
ings in the Mahendra style. There are twenty 
splendid plates attached to the descriptions. 
Altogether a valuable piece of work has becn 
accomplished. 


R,. C. TEMPLE. 


Tse Easrty History or Benaat, by F. J. Mona- 
HAN. Oxford University Press. 1925. 


The late Mr. Monahan of the Indian Civil Service 
proposed to himself to compose a History of Bengal, 
the province in which he served, and for this purpose 
he collected much material, which, however, was 
never published, beyond what was contained in 
some lectures printed in Benyal, Past and Present, 
He died in 1923, leaving behind him complete for 
publication only the first portion of his studies, 
which is now produced by his friend Sir John 
Woodroffe. 

This ‘early history’? of Bengal is, however, 
really a study of the history of the Mauryan Empire 
and as such it does not seem to contain much 
that is new to the old student, but it has one com- 
manding recommendation. It gives in a small 
space and in an orderly manner all the evidence 
available for the statements made in the general 
books on the period. For this the earnest student 
cannot be too grateful, and he should always keep 
such a book with him, as here he has to his hand 
the actual evidence he should require. 

A great portion of the book is taken up with 
the Kavtiliya Arthaééstra on the administration 
of the period, and the only word of caution I would 
offer here is that it is quite possible that we have 
in the statements found in the Kautiliya Arthasdsira 
what the author and his school thought ought to 
be the method of administering the Empire rather 
than what it really was. It may have been merely 
a book of advice. 

The Chapters on the Greek evidence as to Mauryan 
Institutions and on the Aéokan Inscriptions are 
beyond praise. 

R. C. TEMPLE, 
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Persian LoAN-WORDS IN THE RAMAYAN OF 


Tusipas, by BaBURAM SAKSENA, 


This is a most welcome little pamphl+t, excerpted 
from some Journal, though, except the pagination 
(63-75), there 1s nothing to show this. It relates 
to the words adapted by Tulsidas from Persian 
into Awadhi, and shows that they were used to 
represent things newly introduced, as terms of 
address to the noble classes, as ‘elegancies’ bv 
the gentry, for military or legal purposes, or for 
abuse or depreciation. Just such words as one 
would expect. 

Such loan words were assimilated by Tulsidas 
in the usual ways, i.e., by substitution of Awadhi 
sounds for alien Persian sounds, and by otherwise 
fitting the borrowed words for use in Awadhi speech, 
Tulsidds had also tu fit the foreign words into his 
metre. his fittmg of the Persian words to his 
purpose, moreover, obliged him to make a few 
grammatical changes and in some cases to give them 


a gender. In fact, he treated the loan words just 
as do the speakers of every other language. 
Nevertheless, one is grateful to Prof. Saksena for 
the list of the Persian borrowings which he gives 
and for showing us exactly how Tulsidés managed 


, to adapt them to his own language. 


R. C. TEmprz, 


THe Sussect INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 
Issued by the Library Association. I. Language 
and Literature, Pt. 1, Classical, Oriental and 
Primitive. December 1924. London, Grafton 
and Co., 51 Great Russell St., London. 


1921. 


This is a further issue of this most useful publica- 
tion where the student can find all that is produced 
in the current Journals and Periodical on his subject, 
if it is connected with Languages and Literature 
T cannot speak too highly of it. 





NOTES AND 


“DIWANI.” 


May I enquire if any of your Readers can help 
me to solve the following historical difficulty ? 

One of the most important steps in the develop- 
ment of the territoriat sovereignty of the British in 
Bengal was their acquisition in 1765 a.p. of the 
‘© Diwani ”’ in the three Mughal provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. A separate Firman was issued by 
the Emperor Shah Alam, granting the Diwani in each 
of these provinces. Even in 1759 a.p. when Clive 
first mooted the subject of acquiring the ‘‘ Diwani”, 
he spoke of obtaining possession of all three pro- 
vinces, 

But, in actual fact, the province of Orissa had 
been inthe hands of the Marathas since 1751 a.p. 
The nominal sovereignty of the Mughal Emperor 
was, indeed, preserved for a short time. But in 
1757 a.p., a3 Sir W. Hunter tells us (Ovtssa II, 31), 
“a Maratha obtained the undisguised governorship, 
and from that date till 1803 Orissa remained a 
Maratha province.” 

The usual explanation of the grant by the Emperor 
of the ‘‘ Diwani ” in regard to a province which had 
passed to the Marathas is that some portions of 
Orissa were still in 1765 available for transfer to 
the British and were not under the Marathas. Thus 
Vincent Smith writes (Oxford History of India, 
page 503): ‘Shah Alam was further directed to 
grant the Company the Diwani of the whole of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The province last 
named then included only Midnapur and part of 
Hoogly district—the rest of Orissa and Cuttack 
being in Maratha hands sinco 1751 a.p.” In 
this he seems to have followed 9 statement to 
the same effect by Baden Powell (Land Systems of 





R. C, Tempxe. 


QUERIES. 


British India, I, pages 392 and 473). But Midnapur 
had, as far back as 1706 a.D., been taken from 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal—(Hunter’s Orissa IL, 
p. 29 and Appendices, p. 197, He follows Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, p. 370). If Midnapur was a part 
of Bengal, then Hoogly to the east of Midnapur 
must also have been included in that province, 
and the explanation given by Vincent Smith 
and Baden Powell for the grant of the ‘ Diwani ” 
in Orissa apparently falls to the ground. 


I would be grateful if any one could give me the 
correct explanation why the British in 1765 demand- 
ed the “ Diwani ” of Orissa, Was it merely part of 
the British design to expel the Marathas from Orissa 
(see Grant Duff, page 650, beginning of Chapter 
XXII), which was subsequently abandoned ? 


C. WItts, 


Nore on Mr. Wits’ Lerter, 


It seems quite natural that the English should 
have demanded the Diwani of Orissa : for they were 
taking the place of the Nawab (of Bengal), under 
whose authority Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa had long 
been grouped together. The Cuttack portion was 
certainly in the hands of the Marathas: but this 
was only in virtue of an agreement made with Ali 
Verdi Khan in 1751 [seo Grant Duff, ed. Edwardes, 
1921, vol. I, p. 457] and they were nominally 
tenants of the Nawab. It is withinthe bounds of 
possibility that Clive may have wished to keepthe 
French or others from settling in Cuttack district ; 
but there is no direct evidence to that effect. 


Joint Epitor, 
Indian Antiquary, 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
FROM THE COLLECTION MADE BY THE LATE Dr. W, CROOKE, O.LE., D.C.L., F.B.A. 
Prefatory Note, 
By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 

Amone the papers left behind by Dr. William Crooke was a collection of Hindu and 
Muhammadan marriage songs (27 Hindu and 3 Muhammadan) from various districts in 
Northern India. Some of them are of peculiar value. For instance, there are a complete 
set of Hindu songs from the Mirzapur District from the commencement to the end of the 
marriage ceremonies, and two incomplete sets from the Itaw4 District. There are also two 
sets of songs at the nail-paring ceremony : one attributed to Tulasi Dasa and the other from 
the Mainpuri District. And lastly there are seven separate Hindu songs connected with 
various marriage ceremonies from different places and districts of Northern India. Three 
Muhammadan songs are further in the collection. 

They will all be given now with text oe translation. 


Hindu marriage songs of Mirzapur. 

This set of eight songs were told and recorded by Rajkali, Head Mistress of the village 
girl-schoolat Kachhwa in the Mirzapur district. It is valuable, as the set is complete from 
the commencement to the end of the marriage ceremonies. 

1. The Phaldan song sung at the first betrothal. 

It will be observed that this set of songs refers in a confused way to well-known in- 
cidents in the Hindu sacred classics relating to the marriage of Ramachandra, and have 
often no direct bearing on the matter in hand. The singing of them would therefore appear 
to be strictly conventional. 

Text. 
Manchiya baithii Kaushalya Rani ; sinhdsan R4ja Dasrath ho. 
** Are, Ram ke tilak charhawahu ; ab sukh dekhab ho.” 
Baur bhaitii Kaushalyaé Det: kin bhaurdwal ho ? 
Ek din mualii janam ken : ab jhankhain bydhan ke. 
Haukar nagara ke Bipra begahii chali awahii hoi. 
Th4ri jo bharalii sopariyah ; newati dei 4wo ho. 
Newatahbu argan pargan sagari Ayodhya. 
Ek jin newato Rani Kek4i, jin apane garab se ho. 
Sone kai kharan4i Raja Dasrath : hathwai sumirini liye ho. 
Sone kai tilak, lilar Kek&i man4éwal ho. 
Kekai manai ; jangh baithai :—“ kaun gunah ham kihal hamare nahii fya ho ¢ ” 
Mangan :—“ ek ham m&ngahii, jo ham pawahii ho ? 
R&ém Lakhan ban dehu ; Bharath karain réj ho.” 
Mangai ke ‘“‘ Rani, maigyo m4igahi na janyo ho. 
Mangailu pran adhfr Kaushalya kai balak ho.” 
Translation. 
Kaushaly& Rani sat on her seat : Raja Dasrath on his royal throne. 
“Ho you, mark R&m’s forehead with the tilak, and then I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing him.” 
Kaushaly& Rani has become mad (with joy) : who has maddened her. 
One day she was nearly dying at his birth : now she is bought and sold (for joy) at 
his marriage. 
When the drums begin to play, the Brahmans flock to the palace. 
The dish is full of betel nut : take it away and distribute it.! 


1 By way of invitation. 
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Invite friends and neighbours and the people of Ayodhy4 and the pargand. 

But don’t invite Rani Kekai; she is very proud. 
Raja Dasrath has golden sandals and in his hand a rosary. 
He has a golden? éilak, and is trying to conciliate Kekai. 
He has soothed Keka4i and seated her on his thigh ; ““ what crime have I committed 
that you do not come to me?” 
Says she : “‘ I wan’t a boon if I can obtain it. 
Send Ram and Lakhan to the forest, and let Bharat rule.” 
Says he: “ Rani, you know not what you ask, 
You are demanding the son of Kaushaly4 Rani, the guardian of my life.” 
3. The Nahacchu song, sung at the paring of the bridegroom’s nails. 
Text. 
Ghar ghar phiraile nauniyai ; “ 4ju more Ram kai nahuchhu gotin sab dye ho.” 
Awailii ainthali au itrati alahin, p4te kai jajim ; jhari bichhaib ho. 
Awalin gotin sau tin char, sumangal gawai lin ho. 
Nand ke hathen naharani, nauniy4i gori 
Ram kai badan nih4ri, haiisai mukh mori :— 
“ K&ahe gun Ram bhaye s4iwar ? Kahe gun Lakshman gor ho?” 
* Ram to haiti Raj& Dasrath ke, aru Lakshman mor ho.” 
Rani Kaushaly4 Dei kaise jiaye tapsi gai tor ho ? 
Lehalii khainchhaé bhar dhebua besahalih ghor ho. 
Nan& to charhaila ghorawa, nauniyai ken le gail chor ho. 
Translation. 
The barber’s wife hasgone round the houses :“‘ come to the nail-paring of our Ram” 
The clansmen come to the house, stately and proud : the carpet is spread. 
Three or four hundred clansmen assemble and songs of joy are sung. 
The barber has the nail-parer in his hand, and the barber’s wife, 
Seeing the body of Ram, laughs and turns back her face : 
‘Why is Ram swarthy ?) Why is Lakshman fair ?” 
“ Ram belongs to Rajaé Dasrath, and Lakshman to us.” 
** How burning has your Rani Kaushalya Dei become ? ” 
‘Take your parer’s full and mount your horse.” 
The barber mounted the horse, and the barber’s wife stopped her abuse. 
3. Marriage song, sung during the actual marriage ceremony. 

The recorder of this song notes that it is really a call for help by the bride against the 
bridegroom to her father, and is therefore a survival of marriage by capture. She complains 
that the bridegroom is by force putting the red spot (the sign of the married state) into the 
parting of her hair. The bride sings -— 





Text. 
‘ Baba, baba’ goharaila: baba ta bolain na ho. 
Janghiy4i ki bariaiyén sendur monkoi nawaii na ho. 
Hatiya men sendurd mahang bhailaii, baba ; chunari bhail anmol. 
Ehi re, sendurwa ke karan chhoron main des tohar. 
Translation. 
‘Father, Father 2’ I cry : but my father does not hear. 


By his personal strength he is putting the sendar + into the parting of my hair, 








2 J.e., he has a sariron tilak on his forehead. 

° The vernacular term may also read » grandfather.” 

4 Red lead in the form of a round spot put on the forehead just below the parting of the hair: the 
cateaay ofa martied woman 
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In the market the price of sendér is rising, father: coloured (marriage) garments 
are beyond price. 
Ah me, on account of the sendir Iam leaving your country. 


4. The Kanyadan song, sung when the father gives his daughter solemnly 
to the bridegroom. 

The gist of this song is that the father shudders when he has completed the marriage 
ceremony. The reason for his shuddering is the thoughts of the sacredness of the union 
accomplished and the great responsibilities that the married pair are assuming, of the vengeance 
of supernatural powers (Fire, Water, Air, Sun, Moon and the Gods) on any violation of the 
matriage vows, of the troubles of widowhood which Indian women cheerfully undergo on 
the death of their husbands. There are signs that this short song is very old. 


Text. 
KAénpaile, thari: kanpaile, jhari: kanpaile, kuse kai dabh : 
Mandye mei kanpaila beti kai baba det kaiwari kany4dan. 


Translation. 


Shuddering, the dish,—shuddering, the jug ;—shuddering ; the bundle of kusd grass ; 
In the marriage-shed the shuddering father of the girl gave his daughter in 
matriage. 
Note. 

The sense of this song is that, while the father is completing the marriage ceremonies 
and placing the articles of worship in a dish, the sacred water in a jug, the kusé grass round 
the sacrificial pit in the marriage shed, he shudders at giving away his daughter. 

5. The Barat song, sung when the bridegroom starts for the bride’s house. 


Text, 
Ram je chalalain biydhan, run-jhun bajen bajai. 
Are, uprén je sagaw4 menrardila na ; “ ham hai chalab biyéhan ke.” 
Unch nagar pur Patan ale bansei chhaile mando. 
Bahaile jhur-jhur by4ri, uhaii dal utraila ho. 
Are, Ram sasu je chalalih parichhan kekari arti utarahu ho: 
** Kawan bar sundar sdiwar baran? kanhaid orhale pitambar ho ?”’ 
“ Unhin ke arti utarahu ; unhin bar sundar ho.” 
Hot bihan phat-phatat chiraia ck bolailaé ho. 
** Kholahu, tun S4su bajré kewar : hamhui jébai kohbar ho.” 
** KaisA main kholoh bajra kewar ? To Ram jaihain kohbar men ho.” 
** Are, tori larika bal addn : bolahi nahin janaile ho.” 
Tori dhiya lariké adan : hamhdi kawal kai phal :—‘dunon janeh bihansab ho.” 


Translation. 


When Ram starts for the marriage, beautiful music is played. 

Ha, a parrot is hovering over his head : “I, too, will go to the marriage. ” 

In a city lofty as Patna is the marriage-shed set up, and made of fresh bamboos. 
Where the wind blows pleasantly, there does the procession® halt. 

Ha, Ram's mother-in-law comes to wave the lamps® over the bridegroom’s head : 


5 The word used is dal, an army and the reference may be to the time when the bridegroom's party 
was his ‘ army” came with him to capture the bride. 





6 I.e., to wave the lamps of propitiation : art? or parchhan karnd, 
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“Over whom must I wave the lamps ?”’ ‘ The beautiful dark boy that wears the 


yellow robe.” 

“Over him do arti: over him wave the lamps.” 

In the early moming a bird begins to chirp and sing: 

‘ Mother-in-law do thou open the iron gate ; I too would go to the kohbar.! 

“How can Topen the iron gate? It is Ram that goes into the kohbar.” 

Ha, thy daughter is an innocent child : she does not know how to speak. 

Thy daughter is an innocent child. I, too, am a flower of the lotus. We two will 
talk together and laugh and joke.” 


6. Sung at the fixing of the Marriage contract, after which the married 
couple cannot be parted. 


Text. 
Aigan lipain Debi Saraswati chandan se. 
Gajmoti chauk pardi, Ganesh mandi ke. 
“ Uthahu na Méi Kaushalyé Rani ; chumahu dalré kai math, 
Jiain jagain Rajé Ram Chandra.” Debi Saraswati man&wain na ho :— 
“ Belsain Ayodhya kai raj.” Ganesh mandi ke na ho. 


Translation. 


Saraswati Devi plasters the courtyard with sandal-wood. 

She plasters it with large pearls,8 after worshipping Ganesh’. 

“ Up, mother Kaushaly& Rani and kiss the bridegroom on the forehead, 

By which Réj&é Ram Chandra will live long and prosper. And Saraswati 
Devi prays : 

“May he have rule over Ayodhya.” And she worships Ganesh. 


7. The Gawana song, sung when the bride goes to her husband’s house. 


This song illustrates the grief of the bride’s mother at parting with her daughter. 


Children are much petted and the recorder of the song states :—I do not exaggerate when 
I say that most mothers do not touch food for several days after the gawand. Fathers, too, 
will cry like children when their daughters leave them on marriage. 


Text. 


Aju rain daf bajai ; bhaiward udaya bhai. 

Uthahu na rajkumari: gawan niar bhaf. 

Mai je rowaile mandir charhi, jaise jharai Sawanawai kai nir :— 
** Are, more bajré kai chhatiy& naiharen, dhiya bhailin pahun.” 
Paithi jagawai mori mai, suhenu sir sheb :— 

** Bhor bhayul bhins4r to nauniyai bol4wahu ; goré bhariéwahu.” 
Bhauii kothariy4 men tharh jhara jhar ravaili na. 





7 The kohbar is usually held to mean the house when the bride and bridegroom go after the wedding 
to worship certain family gods, but this passage and certain others point to its being really the bridal 


chamber. 


8 The recorder of the song here hasa remarkable note. “It is usually supposed that gajmuktd 
means“ the pearl in the elephant’s head.’’ I disagree with this view. @aj means simply ‘great’ when 
applied as an adjective. Just as Indra, when it precedes a noun and is not a proper name, means 
simply large. 

9 The recorder also notes that the song makes the goddess Saraswati worship her own son Ganesa, the 
god of yood luck. 
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Sanjhahii danriya4 phandii bidw4 karain na ho. 
** Bhorahin chhorainlii mor des dhiya bhailih pahun na ho.” 


Translation. 

To-day at night the drums are being played: the result of the walking round the 
firel0 is come. 

Up, princess; the time for departure has arrived. 

Mother"! is weeping and her tears fall, as falls the rain in Sawan!?. 

(Says mother): ‘‘ Alas, my breast must be of iron that I can bear my daughter’s 
becoming but a guest in my house.” 

My mother goes to my father and reverences him :—~ 

“The day has dawned, so call the barber’s wife and dye my daughter’s feet ” 18 

My brother’s wife is standing in the room weeping copiously. 

Inthe evening my husband got ready the palankeen and I bade adieu to my 
parents. 

(Said my mother)—‘‘ My daughter forsook my home in the morning and is now 
but a guest in my house.” 


8. The Barhar song, sung when the bridegroom’s procession (Barat) goes to dine 
at the bride’s house. 


On the second day after the marriage the bridegroom goes in procession at noon or in 
the evening to dine at the bride’s house. In the Eastern Districts this is called khichari 
khand, or the day itself is called Barhdr ka din, the day of the Great Feast. 


Text. 


Mai ton sen puchhailonh ghuawé nariar ; kau’ biraua se jorale saneh ? 

Jar mor gailan, “ Patalpur mei chandan birana se joralii saneh.” 

Main ton se puchhailon ; “ Janak Raja Kawan samadhiyé se jorale saneh ? 
Jar mor ropailii: “Sital Rani Rajé Dasrath samadhiya se jorile saneh.”’ 


Translation. 


T ask thee, cocoa-nut tree, a riddle: with what plant hast thou entered into relationship? 
The tree replied: ‘‘ In the Lower Regions (PAt&la) I made friends with the sandal- 
wood.”’ 
Task thee again : with which father-in-law did Raj& Janak enter into relationship ? 
The tree replied : “‘ Sital Rani and Imade friends with, R4j& Dasrath as father- 
in-law.” 14 
II. 


Some marriage songs of the Chaube Brahmans of Mathura. 

This incomplete set of three songs was recorded by Prag Das Chaube of the Town School, 
Itawa. It will be observed that these Brahman songs are more modern in form and more 
poetical than those recorded from Mirzépur. It will also be observed that final vowels are 
unstable, @, 0, e, and even %: perhaps on account of accent and rhythm in singing. 





10 An essential point in the marriage ceremony. 

11 The bride is supposed to be speaking throughout this song. 

12 August—the wet month. 

13 With the auspicious dye called mehawér, 

14 The song here seems to follow the old Indian custom of asking and answering stock riddles. 
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4. Hazarf!® Banna, ti bhale Ayo re. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art weleome. 
Text. 
HAthi to laye, Bann4, Kajari desh ke. 
Hazari Banna, ta bhale ayo re. 
Ghore to lave, Banna, Qabul desh ke. 
Hazari Banna, ti bhale Ayo re. 
Nauhat to lye, Banna, Bindi desh ke. 
Hazari Bann, tai bhale ayo re. 
Sono to layo, Banna, Lanka desh ke. 
Hazari Bann4, tu bhale Ayo re. 
Rupo to layo, Banna, Danhdal desh ke 
Hazari Bann, ta bhale Ayo re. 
MO6ti to Aye, Banna, Strat desh ke. 
Hazari Bannd, tfi bhale Ayo re. 
Chunni to laye, Banna, Daryébad ko. 
Hazari Banna, tii bhale ayo re. 
SAlu to lave, Banna, Dakshin desh ko. 
Hazari Bann, ti bhale dye re. 
Missi to Aye, Banna, dhur Gujrat ke. 
Hazari Banna, tii bhale ayo re. 
Dési io laye, Banné, Chanchal desh ko. 
Hazari Banna, ti bhale dye re. 
Dulhin to laye, Banna, Singhaldwip ke. 
Hazaéri Banna, tf bhale ayo re. 
Translation. 
Hast brought an clephant, Bridegroom, from the Kajari!® land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought a horse, Bridegroom, from KAbul land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought music!7, Bridegroom, from Bandi land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought guld, Bridegroom, from Lanka! land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought silver, Bridegroom, from Danhdal!® land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought pearls, Bridegroom, from Strat land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought gems, Bridegroom, from Daryabad. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought silk °°, Bridegroom, from the Dakhan land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 








15 Lit, ‘of the thousands’, 7 ¢., wealthy. 
16 The Kajali Ban is usually a fabled forest, but the country beyoud Hardwar, where tho Ganges 
« veg the hills was once described to the Editor as the Kajali Ban. 

17) Naubat, often known as rashan chauki. 

13 Usually held to be Ceylon by all Indians. 

19 The locaiity of this country has not been traced. 

20 Sdlu., the bride’s garment of red silk. Dakhan means here the country to the South generally, 


creed 
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Hast brought tooth-paste, Bridegroom, from far Gujrat. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast brought maids, Bridegroom, from Chanchal 2! land. 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
Hast a bride, Bridegroom, from Singhaldwip.2? 
Bridegroom of the thousands, thou art welcome. 
2. Ektél Mahmfdi Naurangi—The oranges are Mahmidi and are peerless. 
Text. 
Ektai Mahmidi naurangi ; stitan 14] ; chameli champa ras bhini choli chatar amol. 
Sir kesariy4 pag par sohai khajdri ka mor. 
Bar barni bari ankhain : tispar kAjar ati chhabi det. 
Mere kol dipak ajab bano bare banna. 
Ratan jarit makhmali panhi lage hira lil. 
Bar bar jal piwat janani. Dhani dhani jahani mi. 
Mere kul dipak bare banna. 
Bydhi chalo Barsane awo, mili Vrind4ban Chand. 
Mero kul dipak ajab bano re bare bann4. 
Translation. 
Her oranges?3 are Mahmiidi and peerless ; her trousers are red ; her bodice??, soaked 
in the juice of jasmines, is clever and beyond price. 
On her head a saffron-coloured turban shines, crowned with a palm-leaf peacock. 
Her large eyes look beautiful with lamp-black. 
The lamp of my family, the young bridegroom is dressed wonderfully. 
He has velvet shoes studded with diamonds and rubies 
Her mother drinks water again and again. Blessed art thou, O mother. 
The lamp of my family has the bridegroom become. 
Married let us go to Barsén4 and meet the moon of Vrind&ban?5. 
The lamp of my life, the young bridegroom has dressed himself beautifully. 
3. Banna hai nadan—The bridegroom is an innocent. 
This is a maiden’s song and contains a common complaint in Indian marriage songs. 
It refers to the extreme youth of the bridegroom and is really an indirect appeal on the 
part of maidens for a change in marriage customs. 





Text. 
Chira to bandhe sanwaliya : 
Banna hai nadan. 
Jam4 to pahire sanwaliyé : 
Banné hai nadan. 
Patuke kh&tir machalé : 
Banna hai nadan. 
21 This country has not been traced. : 22 I.e., Ceylon. 


23 By ‘ oranges’ (naurany?) is meant the breasts of the girl, who is young. By‘ Mahmidi,’ the recorder 
thinks that a.reference to Mahmiaid of Ghaznf, who sacked Mathura’ is meant. But Mahmitd’s raids occurred 
at the end of the 4thcentury a.a.andthe beginning of the 11th cen.ury 4.D.,and Mahmid is a common 
personal name. It is more likely that ‘ Mahmfidi oranges’ merely refers to a well-known variety much 


ed. 
ae The recorder has a quaint and interesting note here. ‘The Indian woman’s bodice is in reality no 
covering at all. It rudely shelters the breasts and leaves tho stomach exposed. But chiefly on account 
of its indecency it has been the subject of many praises in the compositions of authors and poets, who 
only think of love in its meanest form.” 

28 I.e,, Krishna or Srf Krishna Chandra. 
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Sathan pahire sahwaliya 
Banné hai nadan. 
Moti khatir machala : 
Banna hai nadan. 
Dola to lawai sanwaliya : 
Banna hai nadan. 
Banari khatir jhagra. 
Banna hai nadan. 
Mere re babul ko piyari hai nadan. 
Translation. 
He wears a turban like a beau: 
But the bridegroom is an innocent.?6 
He wears a long coat?? like a beau : 
But the bridegroom? is an innocent: 
He grieves for the want of his girdle : 
But the bridegroom? is an innocent. 
He has on trousers like a beau : 
But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
He grieves for the want of pearls : 
But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
He brings a palankeen?® like a beau : 
But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
He is quarrelling for a monkey39, 
But the bridegroom is an innocent. 
The beloved of my father is an innocent. 


(To be continued.) 


26 Ndddn means literally ignorant, but both Hindue and Musalmans use the term to mean a little 





innocent child. 

27 .JGmd means the long loosecoat worn by bridegrooms at the marriage ceremony. it is a relic of the 
coat formerly worn by all men in public, just as Muhammadans still wear them, 

23 The term often used here is b4nré not bdnnd,. Banrd revans apparently mean ‘monkey,’—‘ the 
young monkey.’ 

29 There isa pun here and this expression might read “ he takes a bride.” C}. Hindu réje Musalmdn 
badshthon ko dold dete hain—Hindus offer brides to Rajas and Musalmans to kings.” 

380 Here tha sense ig “the young monkey is quarrolling for his mate.” 
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BUDDERMOKAN. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 65.) 
Vil. 

Water and river worship in India. 

Commencing with the Punjab, Maclagan, Census Report, 1891, vol. I, p. 105, tells us : 
“ The veneration of rivers—of the various rivers venerated in the Punjab the Ganges is the 
most famous. It is very often worshipped under the title of Bhagirathi, after the name of the 
Puranic hero Bhagiratha, who is said to have brought the Ganges down from heaven. A 
large number of those who worship the river under this name are of the Od easte, which is 
said to be descended from Bhagiratha. The Ods of the south-west are a wandering caste 
of workers in earth, who say they are Hindus, but none the less they bury their dead, and 
hence are not associated with by ordinary Hindus. They are often found wearing a black 
blanket, the origin of which custom is explained in two different ways. According to one 
story the Ganges, which was brought from heaven by the austerities of Bhagiratha, has not 
flowed to the place where the bones of the ancestors repose, and until it does the Ods must 
continue to wear mourning. Another account is that the ancestor of the Ods, the father of 
Bhagiratha, swore to himself that he would never drink twice of the same well and that he 
used to dig a new well for himself each day ; but one day he had to dig very deep and the earth 
fell over him, and he was seen no more. This story is also given to explain why the Ods do 
not burn their dead.” 

Passing down the West Coast, in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. V, (Cutch), p. 55, we read 
that the Lohanas in Cutch “are devout worshippers of the Spirit of the Indus, Darya Pir, 
who is said to have saved them when they fled from Multan. Every Lohan village has a 
place built in honour of this spirit, where a lamp, fed with clarified butter, is kept burning 
day and night, and where in the month of Chaitra (March-April) a festival is celebrated.” 
See also Burton, Hist. of Sindh, p. 315. 

In Baroda, J. A. Dalal, Census Report, 1901, vol. I, p. 157, it is stated that : ‘‘ There are 
special deities for particulartribes . . . . the Magar Dev, the Alligator God of the Dublas, 
Chodharas, Vasivas and Kukands. Itis worshipped once a year to avoid injury from alligators 
to men and animals, and also as a preventive against illness. This deity is found only in 
isolated places under a roof and is merely a piece of wood, somewhat resembling an alligator 
and propped up on two posts.” And in regard to the alligator and crocodile, Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief und Custom, pp. 275-276, has as usual some pregnant re- 
marks to make : “ The alligator is held sacred and worshipped by the Hindus. To be eaten 
by an alligator of Gangasagar is considered happiest of deaths (Ward’s View of Hindus, I, 
Ixvi). It is a lucky sign if a man drowning himself is seized by an alligator (op. cit. II, 117). 

‘* One of the meritorious suicides in the ‘Ain Akbari is to go into the sea at the Ganges’ 
mouth, and be eaten by an alligator (Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, II, 164). Alligator cano- 
pies are favourite Buddhist ornaments. Crocodiles eat the bodies of men and frequent the 
banks of rivers, one of the great spirit haunts, and so the crocodiles are worshipped and tamed 
at the well-known crocodile pond near Karachi in Sind. The crocodile is eaten by Upper 
Egyptians and Nubians (Burkhardt’s Nubia, 36). Food for the crocodile is a Nubian phrase 
for one thrown into a river (07. cif. 146). In Melanesia they are believed to contain the spirit 
of a friend, and are tamed (Jour. Anthropological Institute, X, 306). Crocodiles are prayed 

.to in Madagascar. The people are much afraid of them, and so they offer them prayers 
that they may not be troubled (Sibree’s Madagascar, 270). Many persons in Madagascar 
won’t kill them, except in revenge, and many wear the tooth as acharm. A golden crocodile’s 
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tooth is the central ornament in the royal crown (op. cif. 269). In Guinea they are worship- 
ped as containing the spirits of men (Primitive Culture, II, 8) ;so also in the Philippine Islands 
(op. cit, 230). Some South Africans put a manout oftribe who has been bit by an alligator 
(Livingstone’s South Africa, 255). This is beeause the man is the alligators prey and the 
alligator will punish them. Compare the Burmans not helping a drowning man, because he 
is the victim of the water nymphs. The Zaparo Indians of South America though enjoy 
killing all animals, still they won't kill the big alligator (Jour. Anthropological Institute, VII, 
504). In Tahiti at the king’s coronation two deified sharks are said tu come and congratu- 
late the king. The kings used to play with them (Jones’ Crowns, 453). According to Pliny 
(Natural History, XXVIII, 8), the crocodile cures fever, ague, weak evts, and many other 
complaints.” 

In Bombay Gazetteer. vol. If (Broach), on pp. 567ff. is described a Sukaltirtha, the most 
important fair in the Broach district, and at p. 569 it is stated that ‘the ceremony of 
launching on the Narbada a boat with black sails to become white in token that the sins of 
the penitent are taken from him, is still practised ; but nowadays the pilgrims, not being 
kings, use instead of a boat a common earthen jar. This they set afloat, having set inside of 
it a lighted lamp, and as it drifts down the stream it carries away with it their sins.” 

Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, p. 169, says : In the Konkan 
water spizits live in the round holes found in river-bed rocks. River beds are favourite 
spirit haunts, and so in Poona every year, when the rivers swell, all villagers come together, 
take a green sdd? or waist cloth, and chéli or bodice cloth, flowers, fruits, frankincense, and 
betelnuts and leaves with them, and throw them in the river. In Melanesia holes in water 
rocks are sacred to spirits (Jour. Anthropological Institute, X,277). In Scotland pot-holes are 
called fairies’ cups (Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 462 ). 

General quotations on Water and River Worship might be indefinitely extended, but 
the whole question is well summed up to the information obtainable at the beginning of the 
present century in Sir James Campbell’s admirable Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Customs, pp. 325-327. His remarks on the universal aspect of water worship go far to show 
us that in the legends surrounding Badaru’ddin Auli and Khwaja Khizar we are in the pre- 
sence of beliefs going back to the beginnings of human thought and of superstitions that are 
world wide. He says : “‘ Water as one of the chief scarers or foes of evil spirits rose to a high 
position among the Hindu objects of worship. Certain rivers and ponds are held very sacred 
and are often resorted to by thousands of pilgrims. In the Rig Veda the waters are personi-~ 
fied, deified and honoured as goddesses, and called the mothers of the earth. They cleanse 
their worshippers from sin and untruthfulness and give birth to fire (Monier Williams’ Reli- 
gious Thought in India, 346-347). They are also praised for their power of healing (ibid). 

“The Ganges is considered the most sacred of all the rivers, and next to it in importance 
are the Jamné, the Sarasvati. the Narmada, the Sharfyu, and several other minor rivers, 
To bathe daily in the rivers and seas, especially in the months of Kartika, Margashirsha, 
Pausha and Magha—that is, trom December to March—is considered very meritorious ; and 
to bati.e on a new-moon day that falls on a Monday is still morc meritorious. To bathe 
in che sea as well as sume sacred ponds, like bathing in the riveis, is held holy. All high 
class Hindus in the Konkan, especially Brahmans, daily Worship a pot filled with water, called 
varuna, with flowers, rice and red powder. Among the Hirckurvinavarus of Dharw4r on the 
twentieth day after a child-birth the mother and five married women, whose first husbands 
are alive, go to a tank, well, or river, and worship the water with turmeric and red powder 
(Bombay Gazetteer, XXII, 168-169). The Kanara Halvaki Vakals at the Divali festival in 
the month of November worship an earthen vessel full of water with a row of lighted lamps 
round it (op. cit., XIV, 207). 
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“ Among the Belgaum Kunbis the day before Divali (October-November) large earthen 
pots are bought, smeared with lime, put on the fire-place, ayd filled with water (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XXI, 117). Among the Areres, a class of Kanarese husbandmen, a copper pot full 
of water, its mouth stopped by a cocoanut ornamented with flowers, mango leaves and vermi- 
lion paste, is worshipped as the abode of the marriage gods (op. cit., XV, 215). On the six- 
teenth day after death the Kanara Jains put on heaps of rice, and putting from nine to one 
hundred and nine pots filled with water on them worship them with flowers and red powder 
(op. cit. 236). 


“ According to Buchanan (Mysore, II, 71), in Mysore a pool was worshipped, and money 
was thrown init. At the spring of the Kaveri, in Coorg. in October all pilgrims try to bathe 
at the same moment just as the sun enters the sign of Libra (Rice’s Mysore, ITI, 243). The 
Ganges is worshipped because it purifies everything (Ward’s View of the Hindus, I, xlv). 
The Japanese worship wells and gods of water (Reed’s Japan, I, 51). Rivers and seas are the 
object of worship of the Shinto.religion of Japan (op. cif. I, 27). There is a sacred well at 
Mecca, in Arabia, which cures all diseases (Burkhardt’s Arabia, I, 262-263). In East Africa 
presents of clothes are made to sacred springs (Cameron, Across Africa, I,144). The Romans 
had service rites of fontanalia. Seneca says : “ Where a spring rises, or a river flows, there 
should we build altars and offer sacrifices ’’ (Dyer’s Folk Lore, 4). Water was held sacred in 
Scandinavia (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Il, 584), and the Franks and Alamanns worshipped 
rivers and fountains (op. cié. 583). In Germany whirlpools and waterfalls were held in special 
veneration, and were thought to be put in motion by a superior being—a river sprite (op. 
cit., 592): so also above all was the place honoured where the wondrous element leaps up 
from the lap of earth, and the first appearance of a spring was often ascribed to divine agency 
or a miracle (op. cit. 584). It is the custom of Esthonia for a newly married wife to drop a 
present into the well of the house (op. cit. 598). 

“In Great Britain many wells were held sacred, and were often resorted to by patients and 
pilgrims till the beginning of the eighteenth century. The worship of wells in the holy pool of 
Strathfillan near Tyndrum, in Scotland, in 1798 is thus described. In August hundreds of 
people were said to bathe in it. After bathing each person picked up nine stones and took 
them to a hill near where were three cairns. They went three times round each cairn, at 
each round dropping a stone. If they bathe to get rid of any sore or disease, they leave on 
the cairn a piece of cloth which covered the diseased part. If a beast was ill at home, they 
brought its halter, laid it on the cairn, kneaded some meal on the water of the pool, and 
gave it to the cattle. The cairns were covered with vuld halters, gloves, shoes, bonnets, 
nightcaps, rags, petticoats and garters (Anderson’s Early Scotland, I, 192). 

“To the well of many virtues in St. Kilda, in West Scotland, pilgrims brought shells, 
pebbles, rags, pins, needles, nails and coins (Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian 
Times, 1, 119). The well of St. Michael! was held very holy in Scotland. In the Statistical 
Account of Scotland (XII, 464) parish of Kirkmichael, Banffshire, it is said : ‘ Near the kirk 
of this parish there is a fountain, once highly celebrated, and dedicated to St. Michael. Many 
a patient has by its waters been restored to health, and many more have attested the efficacy 
of their virtues. But as the presiding power is sometimes capricious and apt to desert his 
charge, it now lies neglected, choked with weeds, unhonoured, and unfrequented. In 
better days it was not so ; for the winged guardian under the semblance of a fly was never 
absent from his duty. If the sober matron wished to know the issue of her husband’s 
ailments, or the lovesick nymph that of her languishing swain, they visited the well of St. 
Michael. Every movement of the sympathetic fly was regarded in silent awe ; and as he 
appeared cheerful or dejected the anxious votarics drew their presages ’ (Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities I, 372). 
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“In North Wales there was a holy well called the Holy Well or St. Winifride’s Well. 
Pennant in his account of this well says : ‘ After the death of that saint the waters were as 
sensitive as those of the pool of Bethesda : all infirmities incident to the human body met 
with relief : the votive crutches, the barrows, and other proofs of cures to this moment re- 
main as evidences pendent over the well. The resort of pilgrims to these fontanalia has. 
of late years, been considerably decreased. In the summer still a few are to be seen in the 
water in deep devotion up to their chins for hours sending up their prayers or performing a 
number of evolutions round the polygonal well, or threading the arch between well and well 
a number of times’ (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, U1, 367). 


“In the curious manuscript account of the customs in North Wales by Pennant he says : 
‘ About two hundred yards from the church in a quillet called Gwern Dugla, rises a small 
spring. The water is under the tutelage of the saint, and to this day held to be extremely 
beneficial in the falling sickness. The patient washes his limbs in the well, makes an offering 
into it of four pence, walks round it three times, and thrice repeats the Lord’s prayer. These 
ceremonies are never begun till after sunset, in order to inspire the votarics with greater awe’ 
(Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 375). 

“In England people offered pins, shells, needles, pebbles, coins, and rags to sacred wells 
(Chamber's Book of Days, U1, 7), and on Holy Thursday people used to throw sweet garlands 
and wreaths of pansies, pinks and gaudy daffodils into the streams (Dycr’s Folk Lore, 4). 
In some parts of North England it has been a custom from time immemorial for the lads and 
lasses of the neighbouring villages to collect together at springs or rivers on some Sunday in 
May to drink sugar and water where the lasses give the treat : this is called Sugar-and-water 
Sunday. They afterwards adjourn to the public-houses, and the lads return the compliment 
in cakes, ale and punch. A vast concourse of both sexes assemble for the above purpose 
at the Giant’s Cave near Eden Hall in Cumberland on the third Sunday in May (Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, 11, 375). 


“ Hutchinson in his History of Cumberland (II, 323), speaking of the parish of Bromfield 
and a custom in the neighbourhood of Blencogo, says : ‘On the common to the cast of that 
village not far from Ware-Brig, near a pretty large rock of granite called St. Cuthbert’s 
Stane, is a fine copious spring of remarkably pure and sweet water which is called Helly Well, 
that is, Holy Well. It formerly was the custom for the youth of all the neighbouring vil- 
lages to assemble at this well early in the afternoon of the second Sunday in May, and there 
to join in a variety of rural sports’ (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 37).”’ 


On the connected question of Water Spirits. Campbell is equally explicit (op. cit., pp. 
149 f.): “ The most important and widely known of the Konkan spirits that are supposed 
to live in water are Asras, Bapdev, Gird and Hadal or Hedali. Asras are the ghosts of young 
women who after giving birth to one or more children, committed suicide by drowning 
themselves. They always live in water. and attack any person who comes to the place 
of their abode at noon, in the evening, or at midnight. When they make their rounds 
they generally go in groups of three to seven. Their chief objects of attack are young 
women, and when a woman is attacked by the Asras generally. a female exorcist is 
called in to get rid of them. 

“ Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, and green bodice cloths. 
Bapdev is the ghost of a sailor or mariner drowned in a channel or sea. He is much feared 
by the mariners, who please him with the offerings of fruits and cocoanuts. Gird is the spec- 
tre of a man drowned in a well, tank, channel, river or sea. He has his feet turned back. 
wards. Whomsoever the Gird attacks, the fect of that person become crooked. He is said 
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to allure travellers by calling them by their names. Sometimes he offers to become a guide 
to lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, and thus makes them 
members of his clan. The Gird is supposed to get frightened at the sight of knives and scis- 
sors. It is said should any person happen to cut the shendi or top-knot of the Gird he would 
come to him at night to ask for the top-knot, and in return would do any work the person may 
require him todo. Hadal or Hedalt is supposed to be the spectre of a married woman drown- 
ed in a well, tank or a river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and 
lets her hair fall loose on her back. She is said to be plump in front and a skeleton behind. 
She generally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedali lets her hair fall loose, 
shakes all over, and shrieks. The Hedali is said to be much afraid of the sacred thread of 
Brahmans.” 

To the above remarks Campbell adds the following : Compare—The Romans worship- 
ped water nymphs. The Greeks believed the inspired men. The Swedish believe that 
drowned men, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn into the dwelling of the water 
spirits, Hafsfru (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, II, 497). The Germans had water spirits 
called Nichus and Nix (op. cit. II, 489). Scott ( Border Minstrelsy, 444) mentions a 
class of water spirits called Drace who tempted women and children under water by showing 
them floating gold. The water spirit was greatly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, IIT, 422). The 
Nix or water-man was also greatly feared in Middle-Age Europe (Primitive Culture, I, 108, 
109, 131 ; II, 209). Heywood quoted in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 445, writes : 

org ‘ another sort 

Ready to cramp their joints who swim for sport. 

One kind of these the Italians Fatae named, 

Fée the French, we Sibyls and the same, 

Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen, 
White ladies, some of which Habundia queen.’ 

“ Tt was also known as the Kelpi. It appeared in the form of a horse, a bull, or a man, 
and deceived people by sending dancing lights or will-o’-the-wisp (Hastern Races of 
Scot., 11, 437; Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 540). Some of them lived in the sea, where they 
caused whirlpools and shipwrecks (Burton’s Anatomy of M elancholy, 124; Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy, 507, 509). 

“Tn Denmark the popular belief pictures the Ellekone as captivating to look at in 
front, but hollow at the back like a kneading trough” (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, II, 449).”’ 

It seems, therefore, quite clear that in the “ Buddermok4ns ” we have a series of shrines 
on the Burmese Coast representing really a very ancient universal faith in the God of the 
Flood, introduced under Muhammadan influence from India, where it had become mixed up 
with indigenous Hindu and animistic beliefs. In Burma it has become further confused with 
Buddhist and Far Eastern animistic traditional superstitions. 
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PALOURA-DANTAPURA. 
(A translation of a Note by M. Sylvain Lévi.) 


THE issue of the Journal Asiatique (Tome CCVI) for January-March, 1925, contains a 
collection of ‘Notes Indiennes’ by M. Sylvain Lévi, one of which is concerned with the 
identification of the place called ‘‘ Paloura”’ by Ptolemy the geographer. As M. Lévi’s 
conclusions cannot but be of interest to students of the early history of India, I give below 
as faithful an English rendering as I can of his erudite note —S. M. EpwarDEs. 


“ Ptolemy mentions a locality named Paloura on the castern side of India (VII, 1, 16), 
which he took as one of the bases in the construction of his map. He locates Paloura in 136° 
40’ E and 11° 20’ N, near the mouths of the Ganges, 20 degrees north of the aphetérion, where 
vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula (Khrusé Khersonésos) ceased to hug the shore and 
sailed for the open sea. Ptolemy’s map locates this aphetérion at the southern extremity of 
an imaginary peninsula, which inclines in a south-easterly direction froma point approxi- 
mately corresponding to Point Calimere, immediately to the north of Ceylon, and then after 
running straight northward finally bends west-by-east towards the Gangetic delta. In his 
first book (I, 13, 5-7) Ptolemy discussed at length the position assigned to Paloura by his prede- 
cessor, Marin of Tyre, and corrected according to his own ideas his predecessor’s estimate 
of the distance between Paloura and the port of Sada, situated on the opposite shore. 

“ Tt is surprising to find that, except by Ptolemy, no mention is made of a locality situated 
in so exceptional a position on the maritime trade-route between India and the Far East. The 
name belongs to the Dravidian type, and is one of the large series of names ending in our 
and owra,—suffixes which have long been recognized as derived from the Dravidian term 
tir (town). Caldwell (Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Introduction, p. 104) derives 
the name Paloura from the Tamil pdl-iir, i.e, ‘milk-town.’ But there is an alternative 
explanation. The Tamil word for ‘tooth’ is pallu (Tel. pallu; Kan. hallu ; Mal. pallu; 
Gond. pal; etc. ; cf. Linguistic Survey, vol. IV, 650—652, No. 37). Paloura can quite well 
signify “the city of the tooth.” Indian tradition has known from a very remote date of a 
“tooth-city,” Dantapura, in the country of Kalinga, the very region in which we meet with 
Paloura. Dantapura is renowned chiefly in Buddhist tradition, which associates the name of 
the city with a famous relic, the tooth of Buddha, worshipped to-day at Kandy in Ceylon. 
The ordinary tradition regarding the division of the relics soon after the Parinirvana related 
that one of the teeth of the Master was taken to the kingdom of Kaliiga (Digha, II, p. 167; 
Buddhavansa, chap. XXVIII; Dulva in Rockhill, Life, p. 147). A late poem in Pali, the 
Dathavansa by Dhammakitti, gives the supposed history of this relic. Tt was carried to 
Dantapura by the sage Khema, in the reign of Brahmadatta of Kalinga, and was worshipped 
there until the reign of Guhasiva, who, to save it from profanation, entrusted it to his son- 
in-law, Dantakumara ot Ujjayini. Carried by the latter to Tamralipti, the tooth was thence 
carried by sea to Ceylon, where it was piously welcomed by Mahasena’s successor, Kitti-siri- 
megha (middle of the 4th century), the same prince who despatched an embassy to Samu- 
dragupta in connexion with the Mahabodhi monastery. The two facts are closely connected ; 
Kitti-siri-megha appears as the champion of Buddhist interests, while India is experiencing 
a wave of reaction against Buddhism. 

“ According to Buddhist tradition, Dantapura is ono of the most ancient Indian cities; 
it stands first on the list of the six towns founded by Mah4govinda in the time of king Renu :— 

Dantapuram Kélingénar Assakanat cha Potanasn 
Mahissatt Avantinan Sovirdnai cha Rorukam 
Mithila cha Videhdnarn Campa Aigesu mé pila 
Bardnast cha Kdsinarh ete Govindamépita. 
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This list in verse is included in the Mahagovinda Sutta of the Diyha Nikdya, XIX, 36; 
it is also found in the corresponding sétra of the Dirghdgama and has thence passed into the 
two Chinese versions of this text. It has also been introduced into the Mahdvastu, III, 308. 
The scene of several incidents in the Mahdvastu is laid at Dantapura in Kaliiga, III, 361, 364. 
It is the same case with the Jétaka: Kurudhamma, II, 67; Culla Kalinga, III, 3; Kum- 
bhakdra, II, 376 ; Kalingabodhi, IV, 230. One is always finding in it stories which belong 
to the time “when the Kaliiga was ruling at Dantapura in the kingdom of Kaliiga” 
(Kalingaratthe Dantapuranagare Kdlinge rajjas kdrente). In the Kumbhakdra, the king 
who rules Kaliiga from Dantapura is the famous Karandu, whose name is associated with 
those of Naggaji of Gandhara, Dummukha of Uttara-Paiichala, and Nimi of Videha, who 
abdicated in order to embrace asceticism. They are equally famous in Jain literature, in 
which Karandu is transformed into Karakandu, likewise kingof Kaliiga at Daitapura. The 
magnificent Jain encyclopedia, now in course of publication, the Abhidéna-Rdjendra, gives 
a long biography of Karakandu and refers to a series of texts : it will suffice here to recall 
that of the Uttarddhyayana sitra, XVIII, 45-46, with the commentary of Devendra. Among 
the Jains, Dantapura in Kalinga is also famous as the capital of king Dantavakra, “ the 
greatest of the Kshatriyas,’”’ according to the testimony of the Sttrakritdiga, I, 6, 22, who 
is specially known for having involuntarily incited two friends to rival one another in heroic 
devotion, namely Dhanamitra and Dridhamitra, the Indian counterparts of Orestes and 
Pylades, of Damon and Pythias, etc. The word danta, signifying ‘tooth’ and ‘ivory,’ 
has supplied the basis of the first episode in the story : the wife of king Dantavakra, being 
pregnant, expresses a wish for a palace constructed entirely of ivory, and the king issues 
orders for all the ivory available to be kept for his use. Unfortunately the wife of the merchant 
Dhanamitra, likewise pregnant, expresses the same desire ; and in order to satisfy her, the 
merchant and his friend contravene the royal orders. Each of them demands thereafter 
to pay the penalty ; the king, greatly moved, pardons them both. (Cf. Abhiddna-Rajendra, 
s.v. pacchitia, vol. V, p. 186, and for the references, s.v. Dantavakka.) 

“The Mahdbhdrata speaks of a prince named Dantavakra, but he is king of Kariya, 
the country lying between Chedi and Magadha, to the south of Kasi and Vatsa. Dantavakra 
of K&riisa appears fairly often in the Harivariséa, nearly always in company with the Kalinga ; 
he is the bitter enemy of Krishna who ends by slaying him. This no doubt is the origin of the 
reading adopted by the Southern manuscripts in the passage of the Mahdbhdrata quoted below 
(p. 96 ): “ He (Krishna) has crushed the Kaliiigas [and] Dantavaktra.” 

‘“‘T have not succeeded in finding any mention of Dantapura in Brahmanic literature. 
At the same time there is late epigraphical evidence to prove that the name of this place 
remained for a long time in common use. The Ganga King Indravarman dates a gift from 
his residence at Dantapura (Dantapuravdsakdt : Ep. Ind. XIV, 361), whereas the rulers of 
that dynasty gencrally date their donations from Kaliiganagara. Indravarman presents 
to a Brahman the village of Bhukkuktira in Kurukar4stra (modern Bhukkur in Palakonda 
taluka), where the inscription was discovered. G. Ramadas, who edits the inscription, 
remarks : “ On the road from Chicacole to Siddhantam, and close to the latter spot, a wide 
stretch of land is pointed out as the site of the fort of Dantavaktra. The peasantry often 
used to pick up there ornaments, images, coins and so forth, and even to this day there is 
a general belief that the site once contained great treasures.” Mr. Ramadas concludes :— 
‘These facts show that Dantapura once existed on the spot which is now pointed out as 
the site of Dantavaktra’s fort.” If Mr. Ramadas had been conversant with the Jain legends, 
he would not have failed to remark the extraordinary persistence of the memory of this king 
Dantavaktra or Dantavakra (the two forms of the name are equally common and both merge 
into the Prakrit form Dantavakka), the legend about whom, connected with the name of 
Dantapura, I have just recounted. 
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“Although the MMahdbhdrata contains no mention of Dantapura, it mentions several 
times, in connexion with the country of the Kaliigas, a name containing the element danta. 
In the fitth canto (adhy. 23, verse 708) Yudishthira, recalling the exploits of his brethren, 
cries :—“‘ The son of Madri, Sahadeva, has vanquished the Kaliigas assembled at Dantaktra, 
firing his arrows to right and left.” 

Maddriputrah Sahadevah Kaliigdn samdyatan ajayad Dantakire | 
vdnmendsyan daksinenaiva yo vai mahdbalam kaccidenar. smaranti || 

* A little further on, in the same canto, when Sathjaya repeats the words of Arjuna in 
praise of Krishna (adhy. 47, v. 1883), “‘ It is he,” he says, “ who broke the Pandya at Kavata 
and crushed the Kalingas at Dantakiira.” 

ayam havdte nijayhdna Pandya 
tatha Kalingdn Dantakiire mamarda || 

 P. C. Roy’s rendering of this passage is as follows:—‘“It was he who slew king 
Pandya by striking his breast against his, and mowed down the Kaliigas in battle.” He 
adds the following note : *‘ Some texts read Kapdte nijaghdna,” meaning “ slew in the city of 
ot Kapata.” He for his part follows the text uf the Calcutta edition: hkapdtena jaghdna. 
Obviously the two texts give very different meanings. The translator has followed the 
commentary of Nilakantha, who accepts hapdtena jaghdna, and translates hapdia as “ thorax, 
chest as large as the leaf of a folding door,” and who, in the second place, arbitrarily interprets 
dantakiira as ‘a battle in which one gnashes the teeth.’ 

“The Southern edition (adhy. 48, v. 76) reads Aavdte nijaghdna and dantavaktrasi. 
mamarda. A gloss interprets Kavdte by nagarabheda, ‘a particular town,’ but says no more. 
It is curious, in any case, to find this king Dantavaktra, so persistently associated with 
Kalinga, reappearing here in defiance of the rules of syntax, which forbid the juxta-position 
of two accusatives (tathéd Kaliagdn dantavaktram mamarda). 

“The word duntakira appears again in the Mahdbhdrata, VII, 70, 7, at least in the 
Southern edition. The poet recalls the exploits of Parasurdma in his great struggle against 
the Ksatriyas: “There, fourteen thousand enemies of the Brahmans, and yet others, he 
checked and slew at Dantakira.”’ 

brahmadvisdm chatha tasmin sahasram chaturdasa 
punar anydn nijagraha Dantakire jaghdna ha. 

The commentator mentions an alternative reading, dantakriiram ; “in this case,” he 
remarks “ this word refers to the ruler of the country.” In other words, if it is not a place- 
name formed with kéra, it is a personal name formed with kréira (cruel), and one must take 
it to be an accusative : ‘he slew Dantakrara’. P. C. Roy’s translation accepts the reading 
Dantakire and gives the following rendering :-—* In that slaughter were included fourteen 
thousand Brahman-hating Kshattriyas of the Dantakaéra country.” The Calcutta edition 
prefers to read Dantakriira, jaghana ha, which is the reading followed by Nilakantha, whose 
gloss (tadlesddhipati) has been reproduced by the annotator of the Southern edition. The 
authors of the Petersburg Dictionary have, under the heading dantakriran, treated this 
word as an adverb and have translated it ‘in a savage manner with the teeth,’ giving a 
reference to this particular passage. Subsequently, however, in the abridged edition, 
Bohtlingk has substituted for the adverb dantakruram the noun duntlakrira, which he renders 
as follows :—‘* Name of a place (according to Nilakantha) ; one ought unquestionably to read 
dantakire for dantakriram.” 

“The choice between Dantakira and Dantakrivra, which the Mahdbhérata translations 
leave in uncertainty, and the very meaning of the word, which has also remained uncertain, 
are definitely established by the testimony of Pliny. In Book VI, xx, he states that he 
will estimate the length of the coast as far as the Indus, as it appears to him, by distances, 
although there is no agreement between the various itineraries, and he describes the first 
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stage as ab ostio Gangisad promontorium Calingén et oppidum Dandagula DCX XV M. passuum, 
i.e., “from the mouth of the Ganges to the promontory of the Kaliigas and the fortified town 
of Dandagula, 625000 paces.’” The promontory of the Kaliigas, which serves as so clear a 
guide-mark to the line of the coast, is evidently, and beyond all doubt, the place where Ptolemy 
locates the starting-point of the deep-sea route to the Golden Peninsula, and which marks 
for him a sudden alteration in the geographical direction of the coast. The neighbouring 
town (oppidum) can be none other than the Paloura of Ptolemy, otherwise called Dantapura ; 
and in Pliny’s title of Dandagula it is easy to recognize the name of Dantaktra. The distance 
of 625,000 paces, chosen by Pliny from among the discordant data of the itineraries, is 
equivalent to 3645 stadia. Ptolemy reckons 500 sfadia to a degree at the equator, and 
therefore also on each of the meridians. Accordingly, by Ptolemy’s reckoning, the distance 
from the Ganges to Dandagula would correspond approximately to 6° 36’. Between Paloura 
and the westernmost mouth of the Ganges, Ptolemy marks a distance of 7° 50’ in longitude 
(136° 40’—144° 30’ ) and of 6° 55’ in latitude (11° 20’—18° 15’). Apparently, therefore, Ptolemy 
was working on data closely allied to the approximate calculations of Pliny; without the 
combination of ideas which forced him to wholesale misconception of outline, he would pro- 
bably have been able to produce a tolerably faithful representation of this part of the coast- 
line. The delta of the Ganges is situated near the 22° degree N ; the region, in which one 
must search for Dantapura and in which local tradition still locates the fort (oppidum) of 
Dantavaktra, lies in proximity to Chicacole and Kalitgapatam, ‘the city of the Kaliigas,’ 
a little to the north of the 18° degree ; the distance between these two places, following the 
shore-line, is from 5 to 6 degrees. 

“Tn a work which is included in Etudes asiatiques, published by the French School of 
the Far East on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, I have pointed out that the 
aphetérion eis Khrusen (starting-point for the golden Chersonese) of Ptolemy is identical with 
the Charitrapura of Hiuen-tsang and of various Sanskrit texts. I should like to draw attention 
to another feature, common both to the Greek and Chinese writers. As we have seen, Ptolemy 
locates the aphetérion at a promontory where the coast bends sharply from the direction 
W.N.W. by E.S.E. to the direction S by N, and then is inflected eastwards, separating 
the Argaric and Gangetic gulfs. The Charitrapura of Hiuen-tsang is situated on the south- 
western boundary of the kingdom of Orissa and to the north-east of the kingdom of Malakuta. 
Towards the south-west, Orissa borders on the kingdom of Kong-yu-t’o or Koigoda, which 
forms a province of Southern Kosala and corresponds with the modern Ganjam District. 
“The frontiers of this kingdom ” writes Hiuen-tsang “ include several dozens of little towns 
which are near some hills and are situated at the meeting of two seas.” —This, at any rate, is 
Julien’s rendering of the passage, which Watters criticises as follows :—‘‘ The word two does 
not appear in the original Chinese text ; the term hai-kiao here signifies the meeting of the 
sea and the land. The pilgrim wished his readers to know that the towns at one end joined 
the hills and at the other were situated on the coast.’”’ I do not propose to join in this con- 
troversy on the Chinese translation, but I feel bound to remark that the word ciao signifies, 
as a general rule, “crossing, exchange, mingling,’ and that the expression ‘situated at the 
crossing (or intermingling) of the seas ’ is a very apt rendering of the geographical idea which 
Ptolemy adopted for the aphetérion. 

“ To find a sufficiently conspicuous promontory along the eastern coast, one has to travel 
as far ag point Palmyras, which marks the beginning of the Gangetic delta, situated in 20° 44’ 
40” N. and 87° 2’ E, to the north of the mouth of the Mahanadi. But Ptolemy locates the 
aphetérion well to the south of the latter river, which he styles the Manadas, half-way between 
its mouth and the mouth of the Maisdlos, by which latter term he signifies both the Godavari 
and the Kistna. Moreover, the deflected current which, during the south-west monsoon, 
runs from the coast of India to the coast of Burma, breaks away from the Indian coast in 
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approximately the 18th degree, in the vicinity of Chicacole and Kalitgapatam. Once more 
I repeat here the statement of Valentijn (1727), to which Yule drew attention (Proceed. Roy. 
Geogr. Soc., 1882) :—*‘* At the beginning of February, a little boat was sailing to Pegu with 
a cargo loaded at Masulipatam . . . . Fromthis point it followedthecoastas far as the 
18th degree North latitude, and there took to the open sea, in order to reach the opposite 
coast in about the 16th degree.” As late as the seventeenth century maps of India, as for 
example that of William Blaeu, continued to show a bold promontory and a sharp bend of 
the coast, precisely according with Ptolemy's views, between the ports of Masulipatam and 
Bimlipatam (to the north of Vizagapatam in 17° 53’ 15” N. and 83° 29’ 50” E.) 

“In conclusion, it would be scarcely wise to interpret Ptolemy’s data for the whole of 
this locality too literally ; but the precision of his statements should not blind us to the real 
value of his information. He locates Paloura a little to the north of the aphetérion : Pliny, 
on the contrary, starting from the mouths of the Ganges, mentions first “ the promontory 
of the Calingae,” and secondly,—and therefore further to the south, “the fortress of Danda- 
gula.”” Thus Pliny places Dandagula within the country of ‘‘Calinga”’: Ptolemy ignores. 
the name of Kaliiga, whether inland or coastal. Possibly we may recognise an echo 
of this famous name in the town of Kalliga, which Ptolemy, (LII, 1, 93) mentions among 
the inland cities of the Maisoloi. Pitundra, of which I shall speak hereafter, also figures in 
Ptolemy's list. I have already had occasion to remark the curious inversion whereby he 
transfers Tosali from Orissa to the territory of Pegu ; and I cannot help thinking that the 
whole of Orissa and a portion of the neighbouring countries have been subjected to a transfer 
of the same kind, in consequence probably of a confusion between the land-routes, running 
south by north, and the maritime routes, running west by east. 

* Now that the name Dantakura is definitely proved to be a geographical designation 
analogous to or identical with Dantapura, one is hardly surprised to find the obscure word 
kira occurring in the name of the kingdom of Kiraka-rastra, which included the village of 
Bhukkuktra granted by King Indravarman during his residence at Dantapura. The editor 
of the grant, Mr. Ramadas, expresses his surprise at meeting in it the term rdztra (kingdom), 
in view of the fact that the provinces of Kaliiga are elsewhere termed visaya. Possibly 
“the kingdom Kiraka’ or “kingdom of Kira,’ was an ancient expression, consecrated by 
long usage, signifying the territory adjacent to the capital Dantapura. 

“This curious word kira, which seems to be used alternatively with the Sanskrit pura 
to designate, in combination with danta, the capital of Kaliiga, recalls by analogy the final 
syllables of the name of the town which Ptolemy writes Hippokoura (VII, 1, 83). Hippokoura 
is situated in the southern portion of Ariake, to the south of Paithana (Paithan on the Godi- 
vari) and Tagara (Ter in Naldrug), and to the north of Banaonasei (Banavasi in Mysore). 
Like Dantaktira, Hippokoura is a royal capital; it is basileion Baleokourou, ‘ the royal 
residence of Baleokouros >, The name of the king also appears to embody the clement Ivira. 
Baleokouros is without doubt an approximate transliteration of the mysterious Vilivayakura, 
a word which appears, coupled with the name ot Satakarni Vasisthiputra and Satakarni 
Gautamiputra, ona peculiar type of coin, differing from the usual coinage of these two kings 
and found only in the southern part of the Maratha country, or more precisely in the Kolhapur 
State, an area which in situation corresponds very closely with the directions given by 
Ptolemy for Hippokoura. As to the title Vilivayakura, I can only repeat what Mr. Rapson 
writes in his excellent Calalogue of the Coins of the Andhra dynasty, 1908 : “No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the forms Vilivayakura and Sivalakura.” Sivalakura. 
which is coupled in the same way with the name of King Madhariputra, also contains this 
element kura. 
fore seuted inthe fnipedinte (sully, ond wilco yy ee chee ma 
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south of Bombay). The Periplus makes no mention of it. Since this second Hippokoura 
is located by Ptolemy on the coast of Ariaké, which he distinguishes by the name of Ariaké 
Sadinén, one may well ask whether we are not here dealing with the original Hippokoura, 
transferred to the seashore from its proper location by an erroneous interpretation of routes. 

“One is tempted to identify the final kourain Hippokoura with kourai, which appears like 
a pluraltermination inthe name Sésikourai (VII, 1,10). Sdsikourai is unquestionably identical 
with Tuticorin ; and kourai is clearly the equivalent ot the Tamil word kudi, signifying 
‘ place of habitations, town’ (see the quotations s.v. Tuticorin in Yule and Burnell’s Hobson- 
Jobson). On the other hand the identification of kira with kourai is open to serious doubt. 

‘““ Whatever the meaning of the term kiira may be, the identity of Paloura with Dantapura 
seems definitely established. Thus Pliny and Ptolemy provide new data in the geography 
of Ancient India, enabling us to identify the site of a great city of antiquity. The alternative 
use of the words Paloura-Dantapura shows also that in the age of Ptolemy the Dravidian 
language shared the territory of Kalinga with Aryan forms of speech. In these days also, 
Chicacole, Kalingapatam, and the Palakonda taluka are in the Telugu-speaking region ; the 
boundary between the Aryan and Dravidian tongues lies plainly more to the north, about 


half-way between Chicacole and Ganjam (cf. Linguistic Survey, IV, 577).” 
BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tue Kaveri, THE MAUKHARIS AND THE SANGAM AGE, 

By T.G. ARAVAMUTRAN. University of Madras, 1925. 

I am not surprised that this thesis won the San- 
kara-Parvati Prize of the Madras University for 
1924, as in 122 pp. of rather small print it contains 
enough historical research to keep a student busy 
for a month in order to assimilate it. Mr. Arava- 
muthan has sat down to his work with all the de- 
tachment of a lawyer asked to give his opinion on the 
evidence laid before him, only in this case he has 
collected the evidence himself. The result is an 
investigation which is altogether admirable. 

The book investigates in a wonderfully detailed 
examination certain statements of the Tamil Sangam 
as to invasions of North India by Tamil kings. One 
has often heard of the invasions of South India by 
the kings from the North, but here we have a 
story of reverse statement, of which there has been 
practically no investigation. The thesis goes, how- 
ever, much further. It attempts to fix the dates 
of these invasions and hence of the Sangam, follow- 
ing up this attempt by an essay on the Kavéri 
“an excursus into a subject hitherto untouched,” 
and another on the Maukharis of Magadha. 

In his preface Mr. Aravamuthan draws attention 
to four footnotes on p. iv: (a) the probability of 
Adityaséna, the later Gupta having invaded the 
Chola country : (b) an identification of a temple in 
Malwa as probably one built by the Malwa kings in 
honour of the Tami] goddess ‘ Our Lady of Chastity ’: 
(c) an explanation of the origin of the names Sata- 
karni and Satavahana : (d) a theory that the Kavéri 


might have changed its course some miles to the - 
‘ among other things, built flood-banks for the 


west of Kumbhakonam.” I have quoted the preface 


here in full, as my own attention in the course of | 


the perusal of the book was forcibly drawn thereto. 
Enough hes been said above to show the extra- 
ordinary interest and value of this work as to an- 


cient Indian history, but space forbids my folowing 
Mr. Aravamuthan in his many arguments. The 
general result, as I read it, is that the Sangam writers 
refer to three Tamil kings having invaded Northern 
India as far as the Him@layas—Karikalan, Sangu- 
ttuvan, and the latter’s father, Imayavaramban. 
The dates of them all are within 25 years of each 
other and they had for protégés some of the Satigam 
authors. So if their dates can be fixed, that of the 
Sangam is also fixed. Assuming then that the 
Sangam statements as to these three kings aro 
reliable, the step necessary to fix the dates of their 
expeditions is to find the period in which the 
countries between South India andthe Himalayas 
were weak enough to admit of the Southern armies 
being able to penetrate as far as the Himalayas, 

It will be perceived that the question is of great 
historical importance, as it fixes the date of the 
Saigam. But the first question to settle is the 
reliability of the statements of the Sangam authors 
as regards the expeditions of the three kings, Kari- 
kdlan, Senguttuvan and Imayavaramban. Into 
this point Mr. Aravamuthan goes in the minutest 
manner, and his conclusion is that “the historicity 
of the invasions” of the three kings “‘is indisputa- 
ble.” As to the corollary of the date of these inva- 
sions, Mr. Aravamuthan considers that“‘ in the genera! 
state of our knowledge of Indian history we might be 
safe in fixing the close of the third century A.D. as the 
lower limit.” That then is a date forthe Sangam. 
The reader will perceive that for all his care in 
research Mr. Aravamuthan is still most cautious. 

Karikalan, the greatest of the early Cholas, 


Kavéri. This has remained as his chief achieve- 
ment in the popular mind. Among those who had 
to help in the great work was a feudatory king 
named Mukari. He was not a Tamil and Mr, 
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Aravamuthan suggests that he was a Maukhari of 
Magadha. This sets him on a special enquiry, in- 
cluding a valuable review of North Indian history 
from 38.C. 320 to A.D. 650. It also leads him to an 
examination of the history of the Kavéri with re- 
ference to Mukari as a possible place name, and he 
decides that ‘‘Mukari” cannot be one. Mr. Ara- 
vamuthan then goes into the obscure history of the 
Maukhari clan of Magadha and their possessions, with 
the patience that distinguishes the rest of his work. 

The above isthe veriest outline of the substance of 
this extraordinarily full book, and I now turn to 
notice some of the notes. First, there is an exceed. 
ingly ingenious footnote to p. 31 to show that 
Adityaséna, the Later Gupta, invaded the Chola 
kingdom in 4.D. 674 with Vikramaditya I, the 
Western Chalukya. This note is well worth study. 
Another note equally worth attention is one (p. 41) 
on a suggestion that the cult of Pattini-Devi, ‘ Our 
Lady of Chastity ’ spread to Eastern MAlwa. Then 
there is a well thought out note on the names 
Satavahana and Satakarni as those respectively of a 
race and its kings, both meaning possibly ‘“‘a hundred 
ships” —a new equivalence for them. To these must 
be added the whole story of the Kavéri River 
and its changes, which is admirably told. In read- 
ing this, sight should not be lost of the long foot- 
note on pp. 118-122 on Palaikavéri and Palaiyaru. 

So far Mr. Aravamuthan has himself drawn at- 
tention to his notes, but I would add one or two 
inore on my own account. On p. 28 there is an 
identification of Vajra as a kingdom mentioned 
beside Magadha and Avanti. As to the latter there 
is no difficulty, but Vaira presents many, though it 
inay fairly be accepted now as having extended from 
the banks of the Son in @ south-easterly direction 
to the Bay of Bengal, so that it touched the sea 
and skirted the Son. 

At pp. 101-102 is a remarkable suggestion which 
J merely quote in full in order to draw attention 
to it. It gives a probable origin of Harsha’s great- 
ness: “‘The possibility of the Maukharis having 
been able to control all these territories during a 
period when the Vardhanas of Thanesar are not 
known to have been very powerful, and the circum- 
stance that the Vardhana line comes to the fore- 
front on the extinction of the Maukhari dynasty, 
suggests a rather startling conclusion in respect of 
the origins of Harsha’s greatness. If the Maukharis 
had before Grahavarman’s days extended their 
power over the major portion of North India, if 
before Harsha the Vardhanas of Thanesar were in- 
conspicuous rulers—which there is no reason to 
doubt—and if Harsha ostensibly placed Graha- 
varman's widow, Rajya-Sri, on the throne and him- 
self professed to be only a ‘Kumara *, we have 
adequate basis for a belief that Harsha came into 
én empire by stepping dexterously into the shoes 
of the Maukharis.” 








With these inadequate remarks I close my obser- 
vations on one of the fullest books on history that 
it has been my fortune to peruse. I should add 
these there is an excellent index for which scholars 
will no doubt be grateful. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 





PANTSCHARBYANA-WirTIKa, volistandig verdeut- 
scht von JOHANNES HERTEL. 1923, Verlag : 
H. Haessel, Leipzig. 


The booklet under review is the sixth volumeof 
a well-known German series Indische Erzéhler, 
The former volumes of this series contained transla- 
tions from Sanskrit, but this one is from Old- 
Gujarati, a novelty inasmuch as it is the first 
complete attempt of the kind. The original text 
was edited by the same learned scholar in 1922 
(Markert and Petters, Leipzig. The book can 
also be had of Harshachand Bhurabhai, Benares) 
and its contents have been made known to the 
public by him still earlier, in 1914, in his well known 
work on the History and Spread of the Pafcatantra. 
The chief interest of the book lies in the fact of 
its being quite popular. The stories have been 
taken, as Hertel has shown, not only from the 
Paicatantra but also from other sources. They 
depict the actual conditions of Indian life 
among common classes. Again the style is not at 
all learned, but very simple: just one suited to 
the people. And the translator has tried to imitate 
it in his German. It goes without saying that it 
is very difficult to edit and translate a text written 
in an unknown language, especially when the MS. 
is full of mistakes and when the words are not 
separated therein. Mistakes in the edition due to 
haste have been corrected in the translation. Some 
of them have been noted in the second appendix 


| of this work, and the careful reader will find that 


others too have been silently corrected. It is no 
wonder therefore if the writer of these lines suggests 
some corrections elsewhere. Numerous footnotes 
deal with grammatical and exegetical points. The 
introduction touches upon the author and the 
language of the text, the latter subject being 
continued in the first appendix with detailed 
discussion upon some words. The whole book 
gives a fair idea of manners and customs, beliefs 
and superstitions of India not very old, and some 
pieces are really charming as stories. Thus it is 
both interesting and instructive. Its importance 
to the students of the Old-Gujarati language cannot 
be too much emphasized. Prof. Hertel has 
prepared grammatical and glossarial studies on this 
and other old Gujardti works. Their publication 
should no longer be delayed, and we hope that the 
learned author will soon find time for it. 


J. C. Tavapia, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CAREER OF GURU HARGOVIND. 
By INDUBHUSAN BANERJEE, M.A., P.R.S. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


NI. Hargovind at Kiratpur. 

The battle of Kartarpur is said to have been fought in 1634, and as Hargovind im- 
mediately withdrew to Bhagwara and thence in haste to Kiratpur, he might have reached 
the latter place in the very same year.°4 The Sikhs state that the city of Kiratpur had 
been founded by Baba Gurditta, the eldest son of Hargovind, and that it was named 
Kiratpur, because ‘‘ God’s praises (Kiral) were ever to be sung there.” °§ Hargovind now 
made it his permanent residence and appears to have lived here till his death in 1645. 





We do not know much about Hargovind’s life at Kiratpur. It seems that he eagerly 
availed himself ofthe peace and tranquillity that the secure retreat offered, and which he so 
much needed after the trials and anxieties of his previous adventures. But it is said that even 
here in his retirement he could not entirely avoid military operations. Two of his exploits 
are mentioned. The first was an ‘‘ expedition to Nanakmata in the Tarai near Naini Tal, 
whose fagir Almast, the Udasi, complained that he had been expelled from his shrine by the 
Jogis, who had also burnt the pipal tree, under which Guru Nanak had held debate with the 
followers of Gorak Nath.’”’ 6 Hargovind had absolutely no difficulty in rescuing the shrine 
and putting Almast in possession of it. The Guru remained there for some time and “ busied 
himself with the organization of a methodical Sikh service under the guidance of Almast”’. 
Since then ‘the place has borne the undisturbed name of Nanakmata, and remained in the 
possession of Udasi Sikhs." It is to be noticed, however, that both Macauliffe’$ and Gyan 
Singh®? place this event much earlier, the former even before Hargovind’s first open breach 
with the Moghul Government, and that it was after all a very tame affair which we cannot 
certainly count among the military exploits of Hargovind. Secondly, the Guru is said to 





94 We need not enter into any chronological discussion with regard to the second period of Hargovind’s 
career. It seems that the Sikh records can perhaps be safely followed. Hostilities commenced immediately 
after the accession of Shah Jahan, and the battle of Amritsar wasfought,as the Sikhs state, in 1628 or in 
1629. Hargovind retired to Kartarpur and then to Ruhela, forcibly took possession of it and defeated the 
small contingent sent by the Subahdar of Jullundhar. He, however, fearedthata strongerarmy wouldsoon 
be sent against him and consequently retired to the wastes of Bhatinda. There he met the Imperialists, 
who were compelled to retire,andit does not seem improbable that this happened, asthe Sikhs state, early 
in 1631. The Guru could not return to Kartarpur immediately, and the Panth Prakash states (p. 117) that 
he remained in the hills for about 3 years and came down to Kartarpur in 1634. Hostility seem to 
have broken out immediately and the Guru thought it prudent to retire to Kartarpur the very same year. 
There seems nothing impossible in the above account, and the Sikh recordscannot possibly be more than a 


year or two off the mark, 


95 Macaulifie, The Sikh Religion, vol. IV, pp. 140-142. 

96 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. I, p. 684. It is said that ‘this or another Almast had 
been deputed by this, the sixth Guru, to Shujatpur near Dacca and had there founded a sangat. This sangat 
at Shujatpur was called after Natha Sahib, third in succession to this Almast.’ It is significant that 
“the inscription on a stone in the well of this sangat commemorates the name of the original founder and 
his ‘‘ Mother Lodge” of Nanakmata. This new sangat was not named Nanakmata, but it was under the 
Lodge at Nanakmata in Naini Tal, andits priests were appointed or removed by the head at that place.” 
(Gurbaksh Singh’s Sikh Relics in Eastern Bengal, Dacca Review, 1916,p. 228.) In Macauliffe it is stated 
that Hargovind had sent Bidhi Chand to some untraceable island in the Bay of Bengal. (Vol. IV, p. 216.) 
Sikh activities outside of the Punjab in or about this time are clearly established in the valuable paper of 
Gurbaksh Singh already referred to. (Dacca Review, 1915, 1916.) Mohsun Fani also states that Har- 
govind had sent a Sikh named Sadah to bring horses from Balkh (Dabistan, vol., p. 284). 

87 Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IV, pp. 50-54. 98 The Sikh Religion. 


99 Panth Prakash, p. 116. 
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have joined forces with Raja Tarachand and helped him to defeat the Nawab of Rupar in 
1642.100 Mr. Rose makes this statement on the authority of Khazan Singh, but we have 
not been able to trace the information in any reliable authority. 


It is again claimed by the Sikhs that Hargovind acquired a very great influence over the 
Hill Rajas, many of whom are said to have been converted to Sikhism. It is stated that in 
the daysof Amar Das the Raja of Haripur had accepted Sikhism,1°! and that the hill Rajas 
of Kulu, Suket, Haripurand Chamba visited Guru Arjan and became his followers, as the Raja 
of Mandi had previously done.!°? Guru Hargovind is said to have converted the Rajas of 
Kangra and Philibit,1°8 so that when he retired to Kiratpur, the hold of Sikhism over the 
hill tracts seems to have been clearly established. It appears that Mohsun Fani also says 
the same thing. In this connection he narrates a very interesting story. The inhabitants 
ofthe country of Raja Tarachand worshipped idols, and on the summit of a fortified mountain 
they raised an image of Narayana, whither Rajas and other eminent persons made pilgrimages. 
Waen Hargovind went to that place, a Sikh named Bhairo entered the temple and struck off 
the nose of tnt idol. The Rajas complained to the Guru, but Bhairo denied the deed. The 
servants ofthe Rajas, however, declared that they positively knew the man. Bhairo replied : 
*Q Rajas, ask vou the god; if he tells my name, kill me.’’ The Rajas said: “‘ You block- 
head! how shall the god speak?” Bhairo laughed and answered : “ Now it is clear who is 
the blozkhead: if the god cannot defend his head nor point out the man who struck him, 
whit benefit do you expect from him, and why do you venerate his strength ?”’ Bhairo’s 
answer is said to have had tremendous influence, and Moshun Fani says that ‘from this time 
the disciples of the Guru increased considerably, and in this mountainous country, as far 
as the frontiers of Thibet and Khota, the name of Musalman was not heard.10# Subsequent 
ev nts, however, clearly prove that Sikhism never succeeded in making any headway in the 
hills, and that the Hill Rajas remained to tho last the most implacable enemies of Guru Govind 
and his cause. The Kangra Hills have always been the greatest stronghold of Hinduism, 
and throughout this tract the ascendency ofa type of Rajput society is well-marked.105 Poli- 
tical privilege, social exclusiveness and tribal pride, all combined to induce the Hill Rajas to 
present a united front against Sikhism, and Govind’s mission in the hills proved a conspi- 
cuous failure. It is thus evident that even if there had been a movement in favour of Sikhism 
during the days of Hargovind, it was only temporary. It seems, however, that Hargovind 
lived in friendly relations with the Hill Rajas ; and that he had gained a considerable re- 
putation, is proved by the fact that Perah Kaivan, Yazdanian, was moved by the name of 
the Guru and came to pay him a visit .106 


We would now close the account of Hargovind by referring to a very notable affair con- 
nected with his death. Mohsun Fani says that when Hargovind’s body was put upon the 
pyre and the fire rose up inhigh flames, a Rajput named Raja Ram precipitated himself into 
the fireand expired. Raja Ram was followed by a Jat, who was in the service of Hargovind’s 
son-in-law. And many other Sikhs would havefollowed Raja Ram’s cxample, if Har Rai had 
not forbidden it.!°' This shows how very devotedly Hargovind’s followers were attached 
to him, and explains, to some extent, his successes against heavy odds. 


f00) Khazon Sineh. p. 139. 





101 Macauliffe, ibid., vol. IT, p. 62; Naranu, tbid., p. 26. 
to2 Tid, vol. TL, p. 70, 103) Punth Prakash, 


tok Dthistan, vol, IL, p. 278. 105 Glossary uf Punjab Tribes and Castcs, vol. I, pp. 5, 6 
Dahistan, vol. I, p. 280. 107 Ibid. 
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VYAGHRA, THE UCHCHAKALPA. 
By Pror. G. JOUVEAU DUBREUIL. 
TANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

A NEw inscription, discovered in 1919 at Ganj in the Ajaigarh State of Bundelkhand 
was published in the Epigraphia Indica (vol. XVII, p. 12) in January 1925. It is a short 
inscription :—“ Vyaghradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Mahdrdja, the illustrious 
Prithivishéna, of the family of the Vakatakas, has made this, for the sake of the religious 
merit of his parents.” 

On this statement the following questions arise :—Who was this Vyéghradéva ? Who 
was Prithivishéna the Vakétaka ? What is the date of the inscription? These questions 
are answered in an uncertain manner in the article in the Epigraphia Indica. My own opinion 
is, however, that, on the contrary, we have here, despite the incertitude of Central Indian 
history, an instance of quite clear precision. 

Fleet (Ind. Ant., vol. XIX, 1890, p. 227) has affirmed that the Uchchakalpas employed 
the TrikGta Era. In my opinion this is incorrect, and my own idea is that the inscriptions 
of the Uchchakalpas are dated in the Gupta Era. About the year a.D. 511, there were in 
this part of Central India two neighbouring kingdoms, and to make their boundaries clear 
their respective kings set up at Bhumaré a boundary pillar (Gupta Insc., p. 111). Assuming 
that these kings were using the Gupta Fra, it is easy to determine their date. One of the 
two, Hastin of the Parivrajaka family, was a feudatory of the Guptas, and his inscriptions 
(Gupta Insc., pp. 95, 102, 107, 114) prove that he was reigning in 4.D. 475, 482 and 511. The 
other, Sarvanatha of the Uchchakalpa family, is mentioned in the inscriptions at Bhumara, 
and of him we have three inscriptions (Gupta Insc., pp. 126, 133 and 186), which are dated 
in the years 4.D. 512, 516, 533. This Sarvandtha was the son of a king called Jayandétha 
(4.D. 493 and 496 G. Inscrip., pp. 118 and 122), and grandson of a Vy4ghra. The date 
at which this Vydéghra was reigning can be determined approximately. In fact, his son 
was reigning in a.D, 493 and 496. He himself was therefore reigning about 4.D. 475. His 
son’s inscriptions have been found (at KaArital4éi and Khoh) in the Nagaudh State of 
Baghalkhand and near Mudw4ra in the Jabalpur District of the Central Provinces. In 
that region we find the Vyaghra kingdom, and it is precisely in the same region that 
the Inscription of Ganj has been discovered, telling us that Vydghra was the vassal of 
Prithivishena the Vakataka. We cannot but conclude that about the year A.D. 475—that 
is to say, during the reign of Vyaghra, the Uchchakalpa, there was reigning a ee 
called Prithivishéna. 


In my work The Ancient History of the Deccan I have attributed approximately (p. 110) 
to the Vakataka Prithivishéna II the date 4.p. 475. In short, a chronology of the family 
can be thus made out :— 


Chandra-Gupta II (c. A.D, 375—415). 


Queen Prabh4vati 
wife of Rudrasena II and regent during the minority 
of his son Pravarasena (see JRAS., Jan. 1924, p. 95). 


| 
Pravarasena II (c. first half of Sth century). 
Narendrasena (c. A.D. 450). 


Prithivishena II (c. a.p. 475). 
Also about 4.D. 475 there was reigning at Ganj and Nachn& (Gupta Inse., p. 234) in 
Bundelkhand a powerful sovereign, Prithivishena the Vakataka. His vassal was the 
Uchchakalpa king Vyaghra. 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
From THE OoOLLECTION MADE By THE LaTE DR. W. CROOKE, O.LE., D.O.L., F.B.A. 


(Continued from page 88.) 


Il. 
Some Marriage Songs of the Khattris. 
This is an incomplete set of six songs recorded by Prabhu Dayal and Beni Madhav, 
both Khattris of the Town School, Itawa. 
1. Aj ki ratiyan—To-night. 
This is a song to the bridegroom as a small child. 


Text. 


Haridle Bann, 4j ki ratiyan, khel le lo lasfyan. 

Chiré tumharé khab bana, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan. 

Khalgin sambhfrain sab sakhiyan. 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan. 

Baga tumhara khib bana, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan. 

Patuka tumhara khub bana, 
Banne, &j ki ratiyan 

Jhalar samharaii sab sakhiyan, 
Banne, aj ki ratiyan. 

Moti tumhari khub bani, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyai. 

Larya samhirain sab sakhiyan, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan. 

Pahunchi tumhari khab bani, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan. 

Phundan sambharain sub sakhiydi, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan,. 

Moja tumharaé khib bana, 
Banne, 4j ki ratiyan, 

Jita pahnéwain sab sakhiy4n, 
Banne, aj ki ratiyai. 

Translation. 
Green’! Bridegroom, to-night let us play a game. 

Your turban is well made, 
Bridegroom to-night. 

Your company®? is supporting the kalangi, 
Bridegroom to-night. 

Your cloak is well made, 
Bridegroom to-night. 

Your girdle is well made, 
Bridegroom to-night. 

Your company supports the fringe, 
Bridegroom to-night. 





31 ; i 9. Mapes 
Youny, bright. 32 Sukhi, is a female com pamon. 
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Your pearls are well put on, 
Bridegroom to night. 
Your company is supporting the strings of pearls, 
Bridegroom to-night. 
Your wristlet is well made, 
Bridegroom to-night. 
Your company is supporting its flowers?3, 
Bridegroom to-night. 
Your socks are well made, 
Bridegroom to-night. 
Your company puts on your shoes for you, 
Bridegroom to-night. 
2. Manohar Samvaré—-O swarthy charmer. 
Text. 
Tir dhanthiyan bais ki khelaii ajab darbar, 
Manohar saiwaré. : 
Tum nikro, kunwar mere, bahare laghu napat tibai dwar. 
Manohar sanwaré. 
Thunthe kunwar nahin paoi de dwre bich, 
Manohar séiwaré. 
Lala pag Path4ni ati bani sir jhalar ko mor. 
K4nén kundal ati bane sir chandan ki khori. 
Nainai surma ati bane : bhar mukh chabhain pan, 
Manohar sénwaré. 
Kumar ko patuké ati bano jhalar desh ujar, 
Manohar sanwaré. 
Kesariya jama ati bano takhtin lagi izar, 
Manohar saiwaré. 
Janhgiah sithan ati bani pindurpan kachnar, 
Manohar sanwaré, 
Paya kanora ati bano ; angdithai chari majith. 
Hath chakar mundra : tirw4i kanchan dor, 
Manohar saéiwaré. 


Translation. 
With bow and arrow of bamboo plays wonderfully in the darbdr, 
The swarthy charmer. 
Go out, my prince, your younger brother is tired of waiting at the door, 
O swarthy charmer. 
The graceless prince steps not out of the door, 
O swarthy charmer. 
The red turban is Path4n-like and the twist of the fringe is beautiful. 
Beautiful the rings in his cars and th> sandal marks on his forehead. 
Beautiful the antimony in his eyes, and he chews the betel in his mouth, 
O swarthy charmer. 


Beautiful the girdle at his waist, with the fringe that depopulates the country34. 
OQ swarthy charmer. 





33 The paundan is a small bali of thread like a Hower fastened on to the wristlet. 
34 J.e., the people will leave hearth and house to look at it closely. 
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The saffron garment is well made with bands?®® attached in places, 
O swarthy charmer. 
The trowsers on his legs are well made and round the waist he is green*®, 
O swarthy charmer. 
On his feet he wears a kanord8’, and black rings on his thumbs. 
On his hands are large rings and golden strings are attached to his arrows, 
O swarthy charmer. 
3. Naiksara Baighan Birula Halai—As Baighans Tremble. 


Text. 
Naiks4r& baighan birula halai aur mag dolai arie jugina sang lag4re. 
Chir lagi suhag pathaiho : kalgi lagi, piydre : jamain lagisah4g pathaihdn. 
Bindu lagi piyare moje lagi suhag pathaihoi. 
Jal bharat hindor hindor rasariresham ki. 
Resham rasariyai jabiiki lagain jab sone gharal na ho. 
Sone gharalwa jab niko lagai jab moti lajuriya hoy. 
Moti lejuriy& jab niki lagai patalisi dhaniyai honya. 
Translation. 
The two breasts tremble like baighans when in company with the girl. 
A turban to the bridegroom shall I send. furnished with kalang?, my dear ; and 
auspicious things’8 to the bridegroom shall I send. 
Things furnished with bindu, my dear, with pearls to the bridegroom shall I send. 
She draws water (from the well) with a silken rope moving it again and again39. 
Beautiful is the rope of silk when the pitcher is of gold. 
Beautiful is the golden pitcher when the rope is studded with pearls. 
Beautiful is the slender maiden when the rope is studded with pearls. 
4. Vidy& Jaipir ki Mahara4j—The Wisdom of The Maharaja of Jaipur+0, 
Text. 
Vidya Jaiptr ka Mahardj : vidya Jaipar ki, 
Ais& koi hai jo mujhe khana khilawai ; 
Khana babarchi kA Maharaj: khana babarchi ka 2 
Ais& koi hai jo mujhe biré khilawai ; 
Biré Mahobe k& Maharaj: bird Mahobe ka ? 
Aisa koi hai jo mujhe sejujah salawai ; 
Maharaj, sejiyan amiroh ki! Vidya Jaiptr ki! 
Translation. 
The learning of the Maharaja of Jaiptr, the learning of Jaipar! 
Is there any one who give me a dinner ; 
A dinner from the Mah4raja’s cook, a dinner from the cook ? 
Is there any one who can give me the betel of the Maharaja ; 
Betel of the Maharaja of Mahob§, betel of Mahoba.4! 
Is there any one who can put me to sleep on a bed ; 
Maharaja the bed of the noble! The learning of Jaipii ! 





35 These bands are called angarké bund. 46 Wears a green garment. 

37 Some kind of omament. 38 Such as ror?. 

39 In order to displace the scum on the water. fc, skilfully. 

*0 The astronomical achievements of Maharaja Jaisngh « 
in North Indian villages as a “ wise man,” 

41 This refers to another story altogether,—the Legend of Alhiand Cdal. 





f Jaiptr have won him much mythical fame 
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5. Siya Bar Kaisa Salondi—How charming is the Bridegroom, 
Text. 
Shyam siya bar kais& salona. 
Sité ka bar kaisa saloné. 
Mor mukat makarakrit : kundal tamé rekh lagai kajare ki. 
Shyam siya bar kaisa salon4. 
Jiyar& mora dag mag dolat koi sakhi in pardalai na honda. 
Balihari yah mukatw4le ki. Akhir monhin tumh4re sang jana. 
Dekho : siya bar kaisa salona, 
Translation. 
How charming 4? is the swarthy bridegroom ! 
How charming is the bridegroom of Sita ! 48 
His peacock crown has the form of a spider 44: a streak of lamp-black has found 
its way into it. 
Jam uneasy lest some woman may charm him as he walks in the street. 
Tam a sacrifice to the wearer of the crown. In the end I must go with thee. 
See, how charming is the bridegroom ! 
6. Zulmi Nain& Kahai Leja4n— Where shall I take these tyrannous cyes. 
Text. 
Maharaj, e zulmi naina kah4n lejatn ? 
Ram maike jaéfi, rahan nahi pAdn : sasure Ain, dewar lalchai. 
Ram, e zulmi nainé kaha lejaan ? 
Ale dharda bilaia lap kai: chappar par dhardi, chilh mandraya. 
Ram, e zulmi naina kahén lej&in ? 
Translation. 
MahAraj, where shall I take these tyrannous eyes ? 
IfI goto Ram’s #6 house, I may not stay: if to my father’s, my husband’s 
younger brother covets them. 
Ram, where shall I take these tyrannous eyes 2 
If I put them on the shelf, the cat seizes them : if on the roof, the kite hovers 
over them. 
Ram, where shall I take these tyrannous eyes ? 


(To be continued.) 





42 The term saloné means salty, full of salt, and is used to express special charm in a man or woman. 
43 Allusion here to the story of Sité and Rama. 


4% The circular crown of the bridegroom is called makra, a spider. 
45 Figuratively for “my mother’s house.”’ 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON DECCAN VILLAGE LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By 8. M. EDWARDES, C.S.1, 0.V.0O. 

Mr. Surendranath Sen in his Administrative System of the Mardthds has referred more 
than once to a volume of selections from the diary of the Raja of Satara, which was 
prepared by Rao Bahadur Ganesh Chimn4ji Vad in 1902. The Volume contains a variety 
of information relating to political, military, revenue, judicial and social affairs during the 
reign of Sivaji II, otherwise known as Shahu, who ascended the Maratha throne of Satara in 
1708 and died in 1749. Some of the entries in the official record of his administration throw 
an interesting side-light on the manners and customs of the age, and indicate the extent to 
which old religious rites and superstitions figured in the routine administration of the auto- 
nomous village-communities of Maharashtra. 


The Patel andthe Patelki wafan naturally occupy a prominent place in the record. The 
PAtel’s responsibilities as head of the village-community were far from trivial, but he received 
in return for his services various rights and perquisites of sufficient value to render the watan 
worth retention and preservation at all costs. Thus, for example, in the case where the 
P&tel of a village in the Subha of Khujaste Baniyad (i.e., Aurang&bad) sold a half-share of 
his watan, the vendee acyuired, infer alia, a right ot precedence (a) in the presentation of a 
ritual cake at the Holi, (6) inthe annual processions in honour of Ganesa and Gauri ; (ec) in 
the matter of the kadakand or kadakanen, which signifies primarily a circular piece of paper, 
cut into indentations, suspended above an idol onthe Navardtra and similar occasions, and 
secondarily, a thin oil-fried cake made in the same shape ; (¢) at the aunual Pola procession, 
the Pola being a bull dedicated to the gods, which was marked with a trident and discus 
and permitted to wander at large. He also acquired a prior claim to the decoration of his 
house with festoons of flowers by the Mang and with red-ochre by the Mahar, and to the 
supply of water by the village Koli, who figuresamong the Bdrd Alute in Grant Duft’s list of 
hereditary village-servants as the recognized water-carrier of the village. As against the 
vendee of the half-share, the watandur Patel retained a prior right to the paper kite presented 
by the village Guruv, to the performances of the village-musicians at the Dasahra, to tildpidd 
or the anointing with sandal and the presentation of leaves at public ceremonies, to the 
worship of the apta (Bauhinia tomentosa) at the Dasahra and the worship of the tli, to 
Harijdgara or the vigil kept on lunar days in honour of Vishnu, and to precedence in the 
annual Sird/ set procession, Sird/set being a legendary corn-chandler who became king for a 
short time, and an earthen image of whom is worshipped, carried in procession, and thrown 
into a well or tank. He also retained the prior claim to receive a bundle of fuel from the 
village Mahar. 


In cases of dispute about village-boundaries the PAtel filled an important réle, as for 
example in 1744, when, other evidence having failed to establish the facts, the panchayat 
asked the Patel to put a cow’s hide over his head and, so adorned, to walk step by step over 
the real boundary of the village. The Patel did so, and was then kept under close 
watch for fifteen nights. As nothing untoward or harmful happened to him during this 
probationary period, the panchdyat declared that he had indicated truthfully the course of 
the village-boundary, and formally confirmed it. The idea underlying this procedure is that 
the Patel, by putting the hide over his head and shoulders, becomes imbued with the divine 
influence of the sacred anima! and must therefore speak the truth. If, by chance, he is so 
sinful as to do the opposite, the outraged divinity will visit him with varions pains and penal- 
ties during the next ten or fifteen days, and on this account he has to be kept for that period 
in a kind of social quarantine. In Mysore the procedure in boundary-disputes was slightly 
different. There, according to Thurston, the kuluoddi, an inferior village servant of the 
Holeya tribe, corresponding to the Mahar in the Deccan, had to carry on his head a ball of 
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earth, with some water in the centre, and march along the boundary-line. If, wilfully or 
even by accident, he went beyond the true boundary, it was believed that the ball of earth 
would fall to pieces, and that the kuluvddi himself would die in a fortnight and his house 
- become a ruin. Here, as in the Deccan case, the Holeya, by acting falsely, incurs the wrath 
of the village-goddess, of whose divine presence the ball of earth, scraped up in the village, is 
the outward symbol. 


We find the Mahar of the Deccan filling the réle of arbiter, like the Mysorean Holeya. in 
respect of a dispute about the Patelki watan of a village in the Poona parganu in 1741-42. Ag 
the usual official inquiry failed to show which of the two claimants had the right to officiate as 
Patel, the Deshmukh and the Deshpande were instructed to take the parties to the confluence 
of the Krishna and Venya rivers and there come to a decision with the help of a village Mahar. 
On arrival at the Sangam, the two claimants were made to enter the water, while their caste- 
fellows bathed and linedthe banks. The Mahar was then summoned ; and having likewise 
walked into the water, he seized one claimant by the right and the other by the left hand, de- 
claring that he whom he held by the right hand was the rightful owner of the watan. The 
parties were then allowed to come ashore, and a period of ten nights was fixed asa test of the 
correctness of the Mahar’s decision. The record shows that no harm befell the Mahar during 
that period, and the ruler therefore issued a final order and sanad in accordance with his 
statement. The confluences of rivers have always possessed great sanctity in India, and it 
was doubtless understood by all concerned, from the Raja down to the rdyat, that in this 
instance the deity of the confluence had given a decision through the voice of the Mah4r. 


The Maratha government ordered the adoption of a somewhat similar procedure in the 
matter of a disputed claim to the Shete watan of Tasgaon in Miraj. The watan of Shete 
MahAjan or Shetepan, according to Mr, Sen, was usually granted as a reward to an enterpris- 
ing man for establishing a new suburb or market-town, and was supported and remune- 
rated by fixed contributions from the shop-keepers and retail-traders. In the particular 
case referred to, after various attempts, including an ordeal on the banks of the Krishna, 
had been made to decide the dispute, one of the parties again approached the Raja’s govern- 
ment, agreed to abide by the decision of the caste-people, and begged that an ordeal might 
again be held at the Krishna. The Deshmukh, the DeshpAnide, and the Baluta were therefore 
summoned and questioned : and on their asserting that the rightful owner of the Shete watan 
was a certain Malkanna bin Balashet, the latter was sent to the river Krishna at Mahuli in 
charge of some government officials. There he and his rivals were made to stand in the 
water, and the caste-people were told to lead out of the water the one whom they considered 
to be the true Shete Mahajan. Their choice fell upon Malkanna, who, together with his 
supporters and relatives, was kept under guard at Mahuli for ten days. No ill befell them 
during the period, and Malkanna’s possession of the watan was, therefore, formally sanctioned, 


The record of Shahu Raja affords various glimpses into the criminal administration of 
the villages, and the part played therein by the Patel and others. A couple of she- 
buffaloes, which were stolen by Berads from a Silledar, resident in J&amb village, Khatav 
district, were traced to Katgun village, the Patel of which agreed in writing to restore them 
to the Patel of Jamb. Instead of doing so, the Katgun Patel tried to palm off one barren 
and one old buffalo on the complainant. The Mar&tha government thereupon intervened 
and ordered him to fulfil his undertaking. The Berads, it may be mentioned, appear in 
the diary more than once as the prepetrators of thefts and robbery, and were clearly quite as 
troublesome in those days as they have been in more recent times. As was customary in the 
case of the Ramoshis in other parts of the Deccan, a certain number of Berads, in charge of 
their own ndtks or headmen, were loosely attached to the villages in the southern districts, 
and in return for certain perquisites were expected to abstain from crime in the particular 
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villages with which they were connected, and to act as trackers and thief-catchers in the case 
of crim: committed by outsiders. Thus, when cattle were stolen in 1752 from a village in 
Wai, the Berads of the village, to which they were traced by the Patel and his watchmen, were 
called up and told to produce the culprit. They did su, and the thief was ordered to restore 
the cattle on pain of forfeiting bis life. On another occasion a robbery took place in the 
house of an uncle of the Raja, who lived in a village entrusted for watch and ward purposes 
to a Borad named Santal Rana. The latter was ordered at once to trace the theft and restore 
the stolen property, and then to present himselt at head-quarters (Satara), where doubtless 
he was called upon to explain his failure to forestall the robbery. In yet another case, when 
property was stolen from the residence of the custodian of government cattle at VAgholi, 
thirteen Berads—six from different forts and seven from different villages in WAi district 
~——were summoned to Satara aud ordered to trace the theft. This system, which in fact, con- 
sisted in employing hereditary and professional criminals as part of the machinery for the 
prevention and detection of crime in rural areas, may have secured the recovery of a certain 
amount of stolen property, but was open to grave abuses and liable to degenerate rapidly 
in periods of disorder. Its defects are illustrated in the history of the Ramoshi Naik, Umaji, 
who headed the Ramoshi revolt in Poona and contiguous districts during the administration 
of Sir John Malcolm.! 


One of the points which strikes the reader of these records is the lightness of the punish- 
ment awarded fur murder. A man who murdered the son of a weaver and stole his ornaments 
was ordered to pay a sum of Rs. 550, of which Rs. 350 were declared to be compensation for 
the murder and the remaining Rs, 200 were payable as a fine to the government. Two men 
who killed a government Karkiin in the course of a caste-dispute were placed in confiement 
at Satara, but were released on payment of a fine of Rs. 15,000 and permitted to carry on 
their usual business. On the other hand, when a Maratha employed at Vandangad Fort dis- 
covered his mistress and her paramour together and killed them both, he was granted a free 
pardon and directed to undergo the necessary purification enjoined by Hindu lore. In thus 
lightly letting off the murderer, the Maratha government was perhaps anticipating the doc- 
trine of grave and sudden provocation which is embodied in an important clause of the modern 
Indian Penal Code. The adulterer fared worse than the murderer, if one may judge by a 
curt entry of 1752-58 recording that a Gudkuri of Mahimangad Fort had been guilty of this 
offence, and was sentenced to be shot or thrown down a precipice. Women who miscon- 
ducted themselves in this way, as Mr. Sen informs us, were usually sentenced to penal 
servitude and slavery, though occasionally they managed to purchase their liberty by the 
loss of their noses or by payment of a fine. It seems probable that male adulterers also were 
usually let off with something short of capital punishment. The severity of the fate awarded 
to the “ Don Juan ” of Mahimangad may possibly have been due to the fact that he was a 
mauvars sujet, of whom the Maratha authorities welcomed an oppurtunity to rid themselves. 

Slavery was a recognised institution among the Marath4s of the eighteenth century, as 
it was among the Mughals aud among the English also at the same period. 'The diary men- 
tions a woman of Baramati, who consented to become a slave, and having becn valued at 
Rs. 12, was given tu one Keshav Ballal Sabnis in part payment of his salary. Ten female 





1 It soons possiblethat the word *‘ Berad ” is loosely used in the Raja’s diary to signify “* Ramoshi”’, 
The too tribes have affinities, but are generally regarded in these days as separate social units, the former 
boing found in the Southern Maratha country and the Madras Presidency and the latter inthe Deccan proper. 
The Berads or Bedars were historically more notcrious then the Rimoshis, and it seems possible that the 
writers of the Maratha diaries used their name yenerically tu siznily any tribe of professional and heredi- 
tary furest-robbers and free-booters, whom it was found advantageous to include in the rural police system, 
It is probable, for caample, that the “ Berads of Wai” were actually Ramoshis, 
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slaves, belonging to a member of the Raja’s family, had their heads anointed with oil at the 
time of their mistress’ death and were set free. The daughter of a female slave belonging to 
the Patel of Arle in W4i was given in marriage to a male slave of one Bahirji Dhapte. The 
Government reprimanded the Patel for permitting the girl’s marriage and summoned him to 
head-quarters. The lot of a slave under MarAthé rule, however, was by no means unhappy : 
he or she, as the case might be, was usually well treated, and was able on occasions to secure 
freedom. Mr, Sen quotes Jenkins’ report on the condition of slaves at Nagpur, which 
proves that their treatment was not dissimilar to that accorded to slaves under the rule of 
Islam. The average Moslem regarded his slave, “ not asa persecuted and miserable chattel, 
but as a well-treated household dependent, whose life was full of possibilities.” Neither the 
Mughal nor the Maratha was guilty of the atrocious cruelties which characterised the Portu- 
guese treatment of slaves in the sixteenth century ; and it was perhaps nomore than just 
retribution for their inhumanity, when the emperor Shah Jahan, in 1629, had the whole 
Portuguese population of Higli sent as slaves to Agra. 

Just as at one time English children used to engage in mimic warfare between French 
and English, so the amusements of the village-children of Maharashtra seem sometimes to 
have been coloured by the political antagonism between Maratha and Mughal. One day 
in 1736 the boys ofa village in Karde set out to pasture their cattle in the jungle, and met the 
boys of a village in Chambhargonde, engaged in the same duty. ‘To pass the time, the boys 
arranged a fight between themselves, the Karde contingent representing the Mughal forces, and 
the Chambhargonde boys the Marathas. The fight lasted for five days and ended ina victory 
for the latter, who pursued the routed “‘ Mughals ” through the jungle. In the course of the 
pursuit a barber’s son in the Karde force fell down exhausted, and died a few days later. 
His mother complained to the Kazi at Ahmadnagar, who decided that the facts disclosed no 
evidence to sustain a charge of murder and issued a certificate to that effect. The woman, 
however, was not satisfied and bombardedone authority after another with her complaints, so 
that at last the Patel of the village in Chambhargonde reported the case to the Raja of Satara 
and requested his orders. The Raja concurred with the opinion of the K4zi, confirmed his 
decision, presented the Patel of the Chambhargonde village with a robe of honour, and instruct- 
ed the Patel of Karde village to inform the dead boy’s mother that her complaints must cease. 

Real affrays between adults were not unknown and sometimes had more serious results. 
In 1752 one Jagdale of Masur village. on his way to celebrate the marriage of a relative, halted 
at Eksal in Koregaon. As the festival of Shimga happened to be near, the villagers of Eksal 
demanded a present from the marriage-party, which was refused. This led to an affray, in 
which some of the villagers were seriously injured, and a Parit, belonging to Jagdale’s party, 
was killed. In fear of the consequences, presumably, the villagers completely evacuated 
their homes and abscunded in a body. The Maratha government, on learning the facts, 
issued a kaul to Jagdale and the villagers of the Pant Pratinidhi’s Jdgir to repopulate Eksal. 

The Chambhargonde area of the Ahmadnagar district, which is known nowadays as 
Srigonda, figures again in a case, which indicates Hindu-Muhammadan religious antipathy. 
The Chaugula of Jinti, a township in Chambhargonde, joined the Marath4 army and marched 
with it to Surat about 1720. There he was captured by the Mughals and was kept prisoner 
in their camp for a year, thus becoming automatically polluted and an outcaste. Subse- 
quently he contrived to reach the army of Balaji Pandit Pradhan, on its homeward march 
from Delhi, and returned with it to the Deccan. Having related all the facts to his caste- 
fellows in Jinti, they decided to re-admit the Chaugula to his caste, and this decision was re- 
ported for sanction to the Raja of Satara by the Patels of several villages in Chambh4rgonde. 
The Raja approved the decision, subject to the proviso that the Chaugula should first undergo 
the purification-ceremonies enjoined by the Shdstras. 
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The diary proves that spells and witchcraft were not infrequently employed for the purpose 
of personal vengeance, despite the fact that the Maratha government regarded sR TCErOMTeS 
with the powers of darkness as an offence, punishable by fine and imprisonment. We read of 
Ganu Sonar of Satara invoking evil spirits against the household of Kusaji Jadhav, with the 
result that Kusaji’s wife was taken ill. Though, in the opinion ot the villagers, Ganu’s mal- 
practices were clearly proved, he took no steps to free the Woman from the spirits’ influence. 
He was, therefore, fined Rs. 20 by the government and directed to cure the lady. As to 
whether he did so or not, the official diary is silent. One would like to know whether Kus§ji’s 
wife actually recovered, and what happened to Ganu in the event ofher death. In another 
case a servant in Vandangad Fort was charged with bewitching one Tukoji Chorkhataé, who 
suffered considerably in consequence. An official order was sent to the officers of the fort to 
inquire into the matter and communicate the truth or otherwise of the report. Here again 
the diary gives no information as to the upshot of the enquiry and the ultimate fate of the 
wizard and his supposed victim. 


Evil spirits were by no means the only bugbear of the Deccan villager. The adminis- 
trative authorities were occasionally quite as tyrannous and unsympathetic as the local 
bhuts. In 1728 we read of YesAji Sonavani acting oppressively in the Jalod pargana, which 
he had been granted as mohisd by Khanderao Dabhade, and illegally imprisoning men and 
women. The government at Sataraat length intervened, and ordered Dabhade to recall the 
unjust steward and send him to head-quarters. Similarly a Kamavisdar in the Paithan 
pargana was reported by the Faujdar and Jamidar in 1744 to be behaving tyrannously, and 
even to be robbing Brahman women, who had gone to the river, of their ornaments and per- 
sonal belongings. He received a severe reprimand from head-quarters. Phond Savant 
Bhosale, SardesAi of Kuddl, was likewise censured for keeping in confinement the wife of a 
Brahman, and informed that such behaviour was opposed to the principles of the religion of 
Maharashtra. Phond Savant was compelled to restore the lady to her husband, but other- 
wise incurred no penalty. So long as the government, whether of the Raja of Satara or 
the Peshw4, continued active in the discharge of its supervisory duties, the corruption and 
tyranny of the district officials were probably kept within certain bounds - 


; but directly the 
government itself deteriorated, as it,did under Baji Rao Raghun4th, the oppression of the 
revenue and police officials became intolerable and the old village life of the Deccan became 
in consequence seriously disorganised. 


An even more disturbing influence in the peaceful tenor of Deccan rural life was the in- 
veterate addition of the upper-class Marath& chiefs and jdyirdérs to swash-buckling and 
raiding, and there can be little doubt that this was a potent factor in the gradual disorgani- 
sation of the village administrative machinery. A few exam ples taken at random from the 
diary of the Raja of Satara will show that even in nominal periods of peace the villagers of 
Maharashtra were not free trom warlike ‘alarums and excursions’. In 1715 Janoji Natk 
NimbAlkar attacked Akluj, burnt the villages of Malshiras and Medhad, and carried 
women and cattle. He was reprimanded and told to return the cattle. 
han marched against Tasgidon with a body of 2009 men, and had to be opposed by force sa 
few months later Nagoji Jhafijharrao Ghatge pillaged the country round 
the grain from the villagers’ grain-pits, while Sidhoji Thorat stole 
village of Vadoli Bhikesvar. The only notice taken by the government of their action con- 
sisted of a repriman? and an order to return the stolen property. An officer in the service 
of Phond Savant Bhosle of Kudal attacked a village in 1734 and carried away a family of 
Brahmans, including a girl of 9 years of age, who had been married to the brother of one 
of the Pant Pratinidhi’s Karkans. All the prisoners, excepting the girl, were set at liberty ; 
aad, asia a cvs2 previously quoted, Pasnd Savant hal to be censured for keeping a Brahman 


away 
Tn 1727 one Chao- 


Shirval, removing 
all the cattle from the 
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girl in confinement. His conduct was stigmatised by Satara as “ unworthy even of a Muham- 
madan.” These censures and reprimands appear to have failed of effect, for spasmodic 
raiding and looting continued unchecked. YamAji Pandit’s son was reported in 1752 to be 
plundering villages in Baramati; the Bandes were harassing the village of Mhesvad ; Udaji 
Pavar’s son captured the thana of the same village and murdered the Patel ; Bab4ji Jadhav 
of Aundh carried off cultivators and cattle from one of SantAji Ghatge’s villager, and also from 
the village of Maini, in charge of a member of the Mohite family. Men were not the only 
offenders and disturbers of the peace. Yesubai Daphle in 1753 attacked and plundered 
Savarde, arrested the Patel, and released him on payment of a fine of Rs. 40 ; while Bachabai, 


a member of the famous Ghatge family, made a large haul of cattle belonging to the Maratha 
government. 


As one reads these references to cattle-raiding, one is irresistibly reminded of the people 
known to the early Tamils as Vadukar, who lived across the Tamil borders in Dandaranyam, 
the Sanskrit Dandak4raiya, were governed by a number of petty chieftains, and followed the 
profession of cattle-rearing and cattle-raiding. The origin of the Mardthas is still shrouded 
in obscurity ; but the latest researches appear to indicate that they possess a marked aborigi- 
nal strain and are very ancient residents of MaharAshtra, including both the Deccan proper 
and the Carnatic. Close observers who dwelt among them at the end of the eighteenth century 
regarded them as composed not only of the Kunbi or agricultural section of the Deccan 
population, but also of the Dhangar and Gauli or shepherd and cow-herd tribes. Is it quite 
beyond the boundaries of possibility that in the primeval Vadukar of early Tamil literature 
we may discover the ancestry of at least one section of the people known in later ages as 
Mardthd4s ? If this were by chance true, it would form the basis of interesting speculations 
as to the historical connexion, if any, existing between the Marathds of the seventeenth 
and later centuries and the Mah4rathis, MahAsenApatis, SAtavahanas, and possibly also the 
mysterious Pallavas, of early days. 

TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA (S.E. BENGAL). 
By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

In January 1920, Professor P. B. Vidyavinod published a paper in JRAS., entitled 
To the East of Samatata, on the six countries mentioned, but not visited, by Yuan Chwang. 
In this paper the Professor proposed new identifications for the places referred to by that 
traveller. In October 1920, M. Louis Finot, in a paper entitled Hiuan-tsang and the Far 
East, controverted the statements of Prof. Vidvavinod somewhat roughly in JRAS. 
So in July 1924, the Professor, in a paper entitled Zo the East of Samatata (second article), 
in The Hindustan Review, July 1924, replied to his critic. The old Chinese traveller has an 
unfortunate name. At any rate I long thought the correct method of rendering it in English 
to be Hiuen Tsiang, but for my present purpose I will call it Yuan Chwang. 


The best way to regard the controversy is to state the identifications of Professor 
Vidyavinod categorically. Taking Samatata as his starting point in South Eastern Bengal, 
Yuan Chwang mentions in order “six countries he had heard of but could not see.” It is 
over the identification of these six countries that the controversy has arisen. When I first 
saw Prof. Vidyavinod’s paper in JRAS. it was obvious to myself that he had not taken 
into consideration the results of the vast researches into things Far Eastern accomplished 
by French students in the first two decades of this century. They were obviously not avail- 
able to him. But nevertheless I was much interested in his effort, as an old student of 
geography in the regions alluded to by the old Chinese traveller. It was obvious also that 
the Professor’s paper, if accepted, would upset all former research. He soon got his answer 
at the hands of M. Finot, who roundly wound up his remarks by stating that “the identi- 
fications previously accepted are just as firmly established as ever.” 
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Four years later Professor Vidyavinod returned to his subject, and in 1924 produced 
a “reply to a critique of the first article.” In it he vigorously attacks M. Finot point by 
point and adheres to his former opinion, and though I do uot propose to intervene between 
the protagonists, I would point out that in Bengal Indian students have long carefully and 
learnedly searched into the secrets of the past of their own country and produced much work 
in Bengali alone, worthy of examination by European scholars. Likewise many French 
savants have searched into the antiquities of the Extreme Orient with a like knowledge. 
It would be well if each side were to know at first hand of the work of the other. I will only 
therefore here place as clearly as I can the situation as it has now been produced by Prof. 
Vidyavinod and M. Finot. 

The first thing to do for the general reader is to produce a map showing the rival 
identifications, and this I have done in the map attached. 

Then I come to a difficulty inherent in all such matters of controversy—the transcription 
of words and names. Here we have many languages to contend with and at least two systems 
of transliteration—French and English. As to languages we are mixed up with Chinese, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, Burmese, Siamesc and Further Indian, not counting dialects. One 
could hardly have a more difficult set to deal with in reducing geographical names to a 
common denomination. or a situation more likely to lead to quarrels over the forms of words. 
Inthe circumstances I shall adhere to my own method and trust to scholars to 
understand it. 

On this understanding I have drawn up a table, showing : firstly, Yuan Chwang’s names 
with Prof. Vidyavinod’s names beneath them; secondly, the direction of each place from that 
preceding it as stated by Yuan Chwang ; thirdly, Prof. Vidyavinod’s identifications ; fourthly, 
former identifications according to Prof. Vidyavinod ; fifthly, M. Finot’s identifications. 
This table taken with the map will show the enquirer exactly the location of each place 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang on the small scale proposed by Prof. Vidyavinod and on the 
large scale proposed by M. Finot. 

It will also help the enquirer to state the relative direction of the places as stated by 
Yuan Chwang and the identifiers of his names. 


Table of identifications. 


3 Direction as stated Vidyavinod's Former M. Finot’s 
Puan Chwang. by Yuan Chwang. identification. identification. identification. 
1, Shih-li-ch’a- N. E. Srikshetra Srikshetra Srikshetra 
ta-lo from Samatata  Srihatta =Sirikhetara =Prome. 
[S-ri-kshe-t-ra}] [S.E. Bengal] =Sylbet = Tharekhettara 
=Prome (in 
Burma) 
2. Ka-mo-lang-ka s. E. Kamalanka Hatisavati ? Tenasserim 
[Ka-ma-lan-ka] from Shihlich’atalb = Kamalak = Pegu [Tanaisari 
=Karmanta Taninthari} 
=Comilla 
=Tippcrah 
3. To-lo-po-ti i. Tarapati Dvaravati Dvaravati 
{Ta-ra-pa-ti] from Kamo-langka=Tripurapati =Ayudhyé (Lower Siam] 


=Hill Tipperah (in Siam) 
=also Sthalavati 
=Thalavati 
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4. I-shang-na-pu-lo 
[I-sd-na-pur-a] 


5. Mo-ha-chan-p’o 
[Ma-ha-cham-pa] 


6. Yen-mo-na chou 
(chou=dvipa] 


from Tolopoti 


E Ishnupur 
=Isanapura 
=Vishnupur 

= Manipur State 
E Champanagara 


from Ishang pulo =Sampenago! 


= Bhamo 
(Bamaw, in 
Burma) 
SW Yamunadvipa 


from Mohachanp’o =Jambudvipa 


=Jampudvipa 
=Lower Burma 
(S. of Ava) 


Cambodia Isanapura 
=Cambodia 
Cochin- Mahachamp& 
China and =Annam 
Annam 
? Java Yavadvipa 
=? Java 


It will also help the enquirer to state the relative direction of the places as stated by 
Yuan Chwang and the identifiers of his names. 


Author. 


Yuan Chwang 
Vidyavinod 
Older Scholars 
Finot 


Yuan Chwang 
Vidyavinod 
Older Scholars 
Finot 


Yuan Chwang 
Vidyavinod 
Older Scholars 
Finot 


Yuan Chwang 
Vidyavinod 
Older Scholars 
Finot 


Yuan Chwang 
Vidyavinod 
Older Scholars 
Finot 


Yuan Chwang 
Vidyavinod 
Older Scholars 
Finot 


Table of Relative Directions. 


Place Names. 
L 
Shih-li-ch’a-lo 
Srikshetra=Sylhet 
Srikshetra=Prome 
Srikshetra=Prome 
II. 
Ka-mo-lang-ka 
Kamalanka=Tipperah 
Hahsavati=Pegu 
Tenasserim 
It. 
To-lo-po-ti ob 
Tarapati= Hill Tipperah . 
Dvaravati= Ayudhya 
Dvaravati= Lower Siam . 
IV. 
I-shang-na-pu-lo 
Isanapura= Manipur 
Cambodia 
Isinapura= Cambodia 
V. 
Mo-ha-chan-p’o a 
Champanagara=Sampenago 
Cochin-Chinas=Annam 
Mahachamp4=Annam 


VI. 
Yen-mo-na-chou 
Yamunadvipa= Lower Burma 
Java 
Yavadvipa= Java 


General Direction. 


N.E. from Samatata. 
N.E. from Samatata. 
S.S.E. from Samatata. 
S.S.E. from Samatata. 


S.E. from Shihloch’alo. 
8S. from Sylhet. 

S. from Prome. 

S.S.E. from Prome. 


E. from Kamolengka. 
N. from Tipperah. 
8.E. from Pegu. 

S.E. from Pegu. 


E. from Tolopoti. 

N.E. from Hill Tipperah. 
S.E. from Pegu. 

S.E. from Pegu. 


K. from Ishangnapulo. 
E. from Manipur. 

E. from Cambodia. 

E. from Cambodia. 


S.W. from Mahachanp’o. 
S. from Sampenago. 
S.W. from Annam. 

S.W. from Annam. 


RL 

1 I would like to say that in Bnrmese the name transcribed by the English as Sampenago is written 
Cham[or Chan]penago. By Burmese phonetics Skr. naguru would be spelt and pronounced nagé. So 
Champanagara fairly equates with Sampenago—R.C,T. 
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THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 

(Some Unpublished Records.) 

By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 

Tus following selections from the Indore Records, hitherto unpublished, throw consi- 
derable light upon an obscure episode in the Mutiny of 1857, viz., the rising at Indore. They 
were made by Professor W. Paul, of Robertson College, Jubbulpore, who deserves the thanks 
of students of Indian History for bringing to light these important papers. 

In the hot weather of 1857, there were stationed at Mhow the 23rd Regiment of Native 
Infantry, a wing of the 1st Native Cavalry, and a battery of European Artillery under Captain 
Hungerford. The Commandant of the Station was Colonel Platt of the 23rd N.I. 

Mhow is a Cantonment thirteen miles from Indore. At Indore, the Agent to the Governor- 
General was Colonel Henry Marion Durand, a distinguished soldier, who, as a subaltern, had 
taken part in blowing in the gates of Ghazni. The young Mah4raja, aged 21, had been 
carefully educated under Sir Robert Hamilton, and was thoroughly English in his outlook. 
At Mhovw, an acute difference of opinion had arisen between Colonel Platt, who had implicit 
confidence in his sepoys, and Captain Hungerford, who wished to evacuate the station and 
withdraw the women, children and civilians to the Fort. Suddenly, on July 1st, Colonel Platt 
received a note from Colonel Durand, “Send the European battery as sharp as you can. 
We are attacked by Holkar.”’ But Hungerford had scarcely set out, when another note 
arrived, to say that Durand and the other Europeans had left Indore for Sehore. Hunger- 
ford returned to Mhow only just in time. Colonel Platt and his brother-officers paid 
for their confidence with their lives. The sepoys rose and butchered them. Hungerford 
saved the situation. He dispersed the rebels with grape-shot, and held Mhow until he was 
relieved. Subsequently a sharp difference of opinion arose between Colonel Durand and 
Captain Hungerford. History has completely exonerated the latter, and there is no doubt 
that Colonel Durand acted precipitately in evacuating Indore. The young Maharaja was 
entirely loyal to the British Raj, but for some time he was unable to cope with the rising 
tide of rebellion. But we must allow the papers to speak for themselves. 

A. 
No. 422. 
The Brigade Major, Saugor. 
Mhovw, Fortified Square, 2nd July 1857. 





Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Brigadier Commanding at 
Saugor :—» 

1. That yesterday morning, at 11 o’clock, Colonel Platt, commanding the station, 
called at my house with a note from Colonel Durand, Acting Resident at Indore, in which 


Colonel Durand requested that my battery might be sent over to Indore instantly, as he was 
attacked by Holkar. 


2. I accordingly marched from Mhow at about half-past 11. My battery trotted to 
Rhow, half way to Indore, when a Sowar rode up to me with a note from Colonel Travers, 
commanding Bhopal Contingent, stating that he was retreating on Simrole, on the road to 
Mundlaysir. The Sowar stated that Colonel Travers was accompanied by Colonel Durand 
and by all the Europeans who had been resident at Indore. 


3. To reach Simrole there was nothing but a ‘ cutcha’ narrow road, cut up with ruts, 
along which my battery, in the blown state of the horses, could not have travelled a mile. I 
therefore detcrinined on returning to Mhow, more especially as from circumstances which 
have lately occurred here, [ had strong suspicions that the native troops would mutiny as 
soon as Holker’s conduct had become known. 
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4, On returning to Mhow I met Colonel Platt on entering the station. I gave him the 
note received from Colonel Travers, explained the reasons for which I had not proceeded to 
Indore, and requested his permission to enter the fortified square at once. I told him, if he 
would permit me to enter the Fort, and that I could be secure of two days’ non-interference 
to mount the heavy guns I formerly dismounted, lay in stores, water, etc., that I would 
guarantee the safety of the Fort against any attacks for a month. 


5. Colonel Platt was unfortunately so secure in the fidelity of his own regiment, and 
of the wing of the Ist Light Cavalry stationed at Mhow, that my request was refused ; and it 
was only after great entreaty, and pointing out to the commanding officer that the lives of 
every European in the station were at hazard, that he gave me permission to enter the Fort 
with my company and guns at half-past 6 p.m. last evening. The whole of the European 
ladies and families at Mhow took refuge in the Fort at the same time. 


6. At9p.m. last night it was reported that an agent from Holkar had arrived to com- 
municate with Colonel Platt, and had been stopped by the cavalry picquet stationed on the 
Indore road. Whether this agent misled the troops or not, I am ignorant. 


7, At 10 p.m. several musket-shots were heard in the direction of the cavalry and 
infantry lines, and shortly afterwards nearly all the officers of the 23rd Regiment and wing 
Light Cavalry ran into the Fort, and reported that they had run the gauntlet of their respective 
regiments, having all of them been fired upon, though fortunately none were hit. 


8. Almost immediately afterwards Colonel Platt rode into the Fort, and ordered me to 
turn out my battery. The night was dark, my horses were much knocked up ; but, in about 
half an hour, the horses were traced to, and +e moved out and advanced to the infantry lines. 
Colonel Platt and his adjutant (Captain Fagan) preceded me about a quarter of an hour ; but 
from the moment I left the Fort I did not see them. On nearing the infantry lines my battery 
was fired upon ; and before reaching the cavalry lines, several shots having been fired, I halted 
and fired several rounds of round shot into the lines of the 23rd Regiment N.I. No person 
was visible, but much noise was heard, and I think some men must have been killed. 


9. By this time several officers’ Bungalows were in a blaze ; and as no persons were 
visible in any direction, and it was too dark for the battery to be in the least serviceable, I 
returned to the Fort. 


10. Unfortunately we learnt afterwards that the mutiny of the troops had been ac- 
companied by great treachery and violence. Colonel Platt and his adjutant, I grieve to report, 
were shot down by the quarter guard of the 23rd Regiment, and Major Harris was cut down 
and shot by the men of his own guard. I sent out a detachment to bring in the bodies this 
morning, which have been recovered, much mutilated. 


11. Every precaution is being taken now for the protection of the Fort. I have laid in, 
and am laying in, stores of all descriptions for men and horses. All my bullocks have been 
carried off by the bullock drivers, but we have still some bullocks, though not sufficient to 
move my extra waggons. We are threatened with an attack from Holkar, probably accom- 
panied by the troops which have mutinied ; but I hope to hold the Fort until relieved ; and as 
the Brigadier Commanding at Saugor may perhaps be able to communicate with Colonel 
Woodburn, if he will hurry that officer in his advance on Mhow, it may perhaps save us if 
attacked by an overpowering force. The Fort is very weak; but we shall do our best to hold 
out until reinforced. 


I have etc., 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 
3 
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B. 
To His Highness The Maharaja of Indore. 


Mhow, Fortified Square, July 3rd, 1837. 
Raja Saheb, 

You must be as well aware as myself of the occurrences at Mhow. After the disturbance 
at Indore, the native troops at Mhow mutinied, cut down their commanding officers, and 
marched upon Indore yesterday morning. 

I understand, from many natives, that you have given food to the mutinous troops. I 
have heard also, but do not know whether to believe, that you have lent them guns and offered 
them irregular cavalry as assistance. These reports are probably very much exaggerated ; 
I do not believe them. You owe so much to the British, and can be so utterly ruined by 
showing enmity towards them, that I do not believe you can be so blind to your own interests 
as to afford aid and show friendship to the enemies of the British Government. Let me 
understand therefore from yourself what your wishes are. From your not throwing obstacles 
in the way of the mutinous troops passing through vour territory, and not punishing them, as a 
Power friendly to the British would do, many may suppose that you are not so much the 
friend of the British Raj as I believe you to be. Write, therefore, and let me understand 
your intentions. I am prepared for everything, alone and without assistance ; but with the 
assistance I very shortly expect, I can act in a manner that you will find, I fear, very injurious 
to your interests ; and if you will take my advice, you will write to me at once, and let me 
know what I am to think of the reports which have reached me. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 


C. 
No. 425. 
To The Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 
Mhow, 4th July, 1857. 
Sir, 

I request you will be good enough to communicate to the Adjutant-General, Bengal 
Army, the following :— 

1. I forwarded, on the morning of the 2nd instant, an electric telegraph message to the 
agent at Ackberpore, requesting that officer to report to the Bombay Government, and to 
Colonel Woodburn, commanding a field force, our position at Mhow, in the hope that rein- 
forcements would be hurried on for our relief. 

2. At 10 p.m., on the Ist current, a mutiny took place at this station of the native 
troops, consisting of the 23rd Regt. N.I., and wing Ist Light Cavalry. Colonel Platt com- 
manding the station and 23rd Regt., Captain Fagan the adjutant of that regiment, and Major 
Harris commanding Ist Light Cavalry, were cut down by the mutineers. Thess officers 
were blindly confident of the fidelity of their troops, though repeatedly warned that the men 
are not staunch ; and no precautionary measures for the safety of the station, I regret to say 
were taken until the very last moment. At half-past 6 p.m., on the Ist current only could 
I prevail on the commanding officer to allow me to occupy the Fort of Mhow. the only place 
where Europeans could take refuge in the event of a rise of the native troops. 

3. Atlla.wm.,on the morning of the Ist, Colonel Platt had called on me with a letter from 
Colonel Durand, acting Resident at Indore, begging that the battery under my command 
might be sent to Indore instantly. I marched my battery, therefore, at once on Indore : but 
on getting half way, was met by a Sowar with a note from Colonel Travers Commandin ' 
the Bhopal Contingent, stating that he was retreating on the Mundlaysir road As it : 
impossible to know where Colonel Travers might be, and he was accompanied by C lonel 
Durand and the other British Residents of Indore, I returned to Mhow. arene 
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4. On the commencement of the Mutiny, I turned out my battery. Colonel Platt and 
his adjutant preceded me to the parade ground, and were shot down before our arrival. In 
arriving in the lines we were fired upon ; but the lines were nearly deserted, and the men had 
marched en masse to Indore.} 

5. From the blown state of my horses in the morning, and the darkness of the night, 
which prevented our seeing anything, it was impossible to follow the mutineers ; and as I 
had no covering party of any description, I returned to the Fort, after having fired several 
rounds of round shot into the lines. 

6. During the last three days we have laid in ample store of provisions for some time, 
and are prepared to hold this position until relieved. We are threatened by an attack from 
the Raja of Indore or the mutineers, and are anxious and quite ready to meet them ; but, as 
sudden retribution should reach the scoundrels who have shown such treachery and ingrati- 
tude to their benefactors, I trust that Colonel Woodburn may be ordered to hurry on a portion 
of his Dragoons, by the aid of whom we can amply avenge ourselves for what has been done. 

7. Yesterday and to-day I have turned out a portion of my battery, accompanied by 
flanking parties of officers, to destroy the villages surrounding Mhow, in which many of the 
mutineers have taken refuge, and from whence they have turned out to burn and pillage the 
houses in the cantonments. Several villages have been burnt, much property recovered, 


and some Sepoys and troopers destroyed. 


(Lo be continued.) 


T have etc., 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE MASOOLAH BOAT IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH. CENTURY. 

In Vol. VI, Proceedings of Meetings, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, Madras, January 
1924, Mr. J. J. Cotton, 1.0.8., hasa paperon George 
Chinnery, the Artist, who lived from 1774 to 1852. 
At p. 46 we learn that to a little slip ofa book 
entitled “Views of Madras, ’’ published in 1807: 
Chinnery contributed six plates. Of these (p. 48), | 
Plate II is of the Masoolah Boat, ‘One of the | 
most extraordinary inventions that Navigation | 
has to boast.’ The description attached to the 
Plate is quaint and accurate. 

“To all appearance any other kind of vessel 
would be safer on the water. On the contrary | 
no boat of any other kind dare venture over the | 
violent surf, which breaks along the seashore at | 
Fort St. George. It is unique in its construction, 
equally unlike the solid canoe and the European {| 
Invention of caulked vessels. It is flat-bottomed, 





and the planks of which it is composed are literally 
sewn together with the fibres of the Kyar (coir) rope 
(rope made from the cocoa tree) and the stitches 
(if they may be so called) all so little connected 
thatit should seem there could be no security against 
its leaking so much as to injure its safety. To 
prevent any accident of this Nature each Boat is 
provided with a Baler. These boats are used to 
convey Goods and Passengers to and from the ships 
in the Madras roads, and on their return from the 
ships they are sometimes thrown with so much 
violence against the shore, that if they did not 
by their singular construction yield to the shock 
they would be dashed to pieces. The steers- 
man stands on the stem of the Vessel and the 


i rudder is an oar simply. The dexterity with which 


he balances himself in the heavy sea is perfectly 
astonishing. The number of Boats used is 120 
and they furnish occupation for upwards of 1,000 
natives.” R, C. TEMPLE. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


WASAKETARi Kartui, an Onn-RasastHAni TALE, 
edited with notes, a grammar, and a glossary by 
CHARLOTTE Kravse; Verlag der “Asia Major.” | 
Leipzig 1925. 

Some readers might think that by reviewing 
this I am carrying coals to Newcastle; but . 
it is certainly not so. The superiority of the . 
Westerners in the field of Old-Indian philology has ' 


_ mother-tongue. 


been accepted by all, and that because of their 
scientific method. Their works about the New- 
Indian philology show this very method and hence 
their importance for the Indian scholar of his 
The Aryan languages of modern 
India show some peculiar features as compared 
with their predecessors, various Prakrits and 
Sanskrit. The inflectional system was abandoned 





1 It was subsequently ascertained that the men were allin the lines, but fled precipitately as soon 


ag we opened fire upon the huts. 
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in favour of the agglutinative one; and a vast 
number of more or less late tatsama and tadbhava 
words was introduced in place of pure, regularly 
developed Prakrit ones. When. why and how 
this has happened, remains yet to be solved. Why 
and how can well be explained, but when is be 
difficult and no less important problem. This 
can be done only when we go direct to the original 
MSS. containing vernacular works instead of their 
corrected editions by Sanskritised scholars. The 
popular authors have been more or less modernised, 
and it is very doubtful whether they can ever be 
accessible in their original form. But there exists 
a large mass of unknown and little known works in 
MSS. to be found especially in Jain-Libraries only they 
should be faithfully edited with complete apparatus 
for their study. The book under review will really 
serve as a model how this work should be executed. 


{t contains the text with its grammatical sketch 
and its glossary, with notes and an introduc- 
tion. The last deals with the MS., the language 
of the text, the parallel text partly published by 
Tessitori, and its subject-matter, The text was 
found along with others in a MS. copied by a Jain 
monk Sivavarddhana in Jaitérana (not identified) 
in 1729 a.D, The authoress had no access to 
this MS., but only to its copy taken by Prof. 
Hertel, The wording of the copyist is said to be 
good and complete and free from blunders.— 
There are some glosses which Dr. (Miss) Krause 
attributes to the source of Sivavarddhana, thus 
taking the archtype much further. 


is very useful. It deals with its accidence, syntax, 


phonology and vocabulary. The suthoress shows punctuation also being retained. 


how the grammar offera us a mixture of various 
Rajasthani dialects, but as Marwari forms pre- 
ponderate, she seeks the home of the text in Marw ar> 
and finds Jaisalmer as such. The language of the 
Ndsaketari Kathd bears much 

Marwari, 
with its Thali dialect. The authoress has not 
Supported her statement by any substantial facts ; 
and I find that all the Thal? peculiarities mentioned 
by Grierson (Linguistic Survey of India, IX, II, 


169 ff.) are conspicuous in this text by their absence. : from Belloni Filippi 


Whenever the Marwart grammar does not agree 
with that of our text, the Jaipuri and Malvt ones 
do, to mention the Rajasthani dialects, or the 
Gujarati, one does, to mention the language to which 
all Rajasthani dialects belonginaway. In any case 


the text shows distinct phases of an earlier stage of ; 
linguistic development, as shown by the authoress. | 


She offers some remarks on the language of the 
Sanskrit passages occurring in thetext. But re- 
ally speaking only the introductory verses 


: come in 
question, and these are not in Sanskrit but in the 
vernacular, 


resemblance to | 
but I do not seo anything of the sort ; 


Fg gp a a Fe 
Fn ee 


\ 





The third section deals with a similar text partly 
edited by the late Dr. Tessitori. A great part of 
the first Adhyaya from both versions has been 
printed in parallel! columns, which enables us to 
see with the authoress that the other version ig 
younger, but Ido not find it always inferior as she 
does both in form and contents. Besides, I gee there 
some dialectica! differences also. 

As for the subject-matter, the authoress is of 
opinion that it is a very short and rather bad 
abstract of the Ndsiketépakhydna published by 
Belloni Filippi, adding that in some cases the 
Vardha-Purdna is its source. The text begins 
with an episode about the birth of the hero, which 
accounts for the name, Nésiketa (born through 
the nose), and then follows the chief story. The 
plot is not without interest. The hero goes to 
the world of the dead to fulfil the curse uttered by his 
father in anger. The god of death would not 
take him into his power, as the boy’s time ig 
not yet ripe. The latter observes the conditions 
in various heavens and hells and returns to the 
world of the living. The description of good and bad 
deeds and of their corresponding rewards and 
punishments gives us some idea of everyday life 
and its ideals among the then Indians. The public 
and private recitation of the story is considered 
meritorious; and it has a moral purpose like its 
Tranian parallel, Ardéy Virdz Ndmay: 1 cannot 
omit to mention 4 curious coincidence that the latter, 
too, has its Old-Gujarati version (vide Collected 
Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, Part V, Arda 


| Gvird, where it has been taken from a MS. written 
The discussion on the language of tho text | 


in 1415 A.p.). 


The text is printed in NAagari script, and ig 
punctuated in European fashion, the original 
Mistakes like 
omissions, repetitions, etc, have been carefully 
noted. Thus we are given a fair idea of the original 
state of the text. There are some cases—and they are 
very few, where Iwould read tho text differently, 1 
propose to deal elsewhere with this and othor points 
and also with some mistakes in the translation of 
the text which has been go faithfully prepared by 
the same authoress in Asia Major, vol. I. The 
uotes contain very useful material, linguistic and 


otherwise, with discussions on parallel passages 


Tessitori and others. They 
will be found of much help for understanding 
obscure passages. A systematic grammatical sketch 
follows, to which is added a section under the 
heading Syntactical Remarks, A glossary with 
references tothe text ends the volume, 

The get-up of the work ia excellent—thongh a 
couple of misprints are there. Let us hope that Dr. 


' (Miss) Krause’s example be followed by those 


Indians who love their mother-tongue and who are 


in @ better position to prepare monographs of 
this kind. 


J.C. Tavapy, 
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FORMATION OF A LIBRARY OF MANUSCRIPTS AT DACCA UNIVERSITY. 
By N. K. BHATTASALTI, M.A. 

In the Modern Review for December 1925, the Editor announces (p. 738) the discovery 
by Prof. V.S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, of a manuscript 
of the Adi Parva (1st Canto) of the Mahdbhdrata, dated in v.s. 1575 ora.p. 1519. Persons 
interested in Oriental Research know that this Research Institute is trying to bring out a 
reliable edition of the great Sanskrit Epic, Mahdbhdrata, by collating all important manu- 
scripts of the epic from different parts of India and the world. The discovery of an early dated 
MSS. of an important Parva like the Adi Parva must be very important for the pro- 
jected edition and will undoubtedly delight all lovers of Oriental Research. 

The Dacca University, since its inception, has been trying to form a good Library of 
Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts, and set apart Rs. 5,000 for the purpose in the very first 
year of its existence. The scheme, however, materialised only last year, when a strong 
committee for the collection of manuscripts was formed. The committee advertised widely, 
asking for offers of manuscripts, either for purchase or as presents, and their appeal has met 
with a wonderful response. Manuscripts poured in with such rapidity that more than 
3,000 of them were collected, practically within the short period of one year. Indeed, 
the pressure on this honorary organisation has become so great that the authorities of the 
Dacca University are seriously considering the desirability of relieving the manuscript com- 
mittee by employing very shortly a paid curator of manuscripts. 

Not only have the Manuscript Committee of the Dacca University succeeded in securing 
valuable donations of manuscripts, sometimes amounting in number to more than 500 (the 
most notable donor being Babu Krshnadds Acharyya Choudhuri, Zemindar of Muktagachha, 
who presented the committee with 573 manuscripts), but the actual purchases contain books 
in Bengali and Sanskrit on all conceivable subjects. Manuscripts of all the Parva of the 
Mahdbhdrata have been collected in duplicate, triplicate or more copies, and the Bhandarkar 
Institute will be glad to learn that Dacca University now possesses a complete manuscript 
of the Harivamsa, dated in 1426 Saka, i.e., 1503 A.D, & manuscript of the Aranya Parva 
of 1393 Saka, i.e., 1471 a.p.; a manuscript of the Santi Parva of 1442 Saka i.e., 1520 a.p. 
That such early manuscripts of the J/ahdbhdrata could be found in a damp country like 
Bengal, came indeed as a great surprise to the committee in the first days of its activities. 
As regards the manuscripts of the Ramdyana, the committee have succeeded in collecting 
duplicate and triplicate copies of all the Kandas, but the earliest of them does not date back 
beyond about 250 years. Manuscripts of the majority of the Purdnas have been collected, 
in some cases in more than one copy ; and the gem of the lot is a complete manuscript of the 
Visnu-Purdna, dated in 1388 Saka (1466 a.p.), or twenty years previous to the birth of 
Chaitanya. A manuscript of the Pudma-Purdna, dated in 1311 Saka, in the reign of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin of Bengal, would have been a more valuable addition, but for its fragmentary 
character. The committee was practically overwhelmed by the number of MSS. on Mavya 
Nydya that appeared, a few of them in palm leaf and dated in La Sam, and has stopped 
accepting any more of them, unless they be very old and well-preserved. Numerous MSS. 
of different Taniras have appeared, the most remarkable being a MSS. of Saradatilaka, dated 
in 1427 Saka or 1505 avy. and a second MSS. of the same book, even older. A splendid 
manuscript of the Saktisangama Tantra, complete in 334 folia, is also one of the notable collec- 
tions of this line. MSS. of the other minor and major Tantras collected, some of them 
hitherto unknown, are too numerous to be mentioned. 

The Committee made a special effort to collect genealogical works, and they have succeeded 
in collecting a number of MSS. of the works of Dhruvananda and Mahesha, and some other 
genealogical works of the Varendra and the Radhi Brahmans. A most remarkable book in 
this line is a genealogical Kdrya, dealing with the family history of the Rai Choudhuris of 


3 
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Khalia in the District of Faridpur, giving a history of the notable members of this family 
during Mughal and Pre-Mughal times. It is needless to add that numerous other manus- 
eripts on Smrli (law), Jyétisha (astrology), medicine, drama, poetics and poetry have also 
been found. A notable recent addition is a copy of Tikisarcasva, the famous commentary 
on Amarakosha by Sarvvananda, son of Artrihara of the Bandyaghatiya family (Banerji) 
of Bengal. It was published some years ago in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, but strange 
to say, no copy has before this been found from Bengal, its place of origin. The present 
Bengal recension will be a valuable corrective to the Trivandrum Edition. 

The collection at present is comparatively poor in Bengali MSS., but in this line also re- 
markable successes have been achieved. Ten or more poets of the Manas4-mangala school 
are represented in the collection, and of the works of Narayan Dev, Dvija VamSidas, Vijay 
Gupta, Vaidya Jagannath, the collection includes in some cases more than fifteen copies 
of each work. Babu Satish Chandra Roy, the distinguished writer and authority on Vaish- 
nava Literature, recently announced in the columns of the Journal of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat the discovery of a new work, namely, Harivansa by Dvija Bhavananda. The Dacca 
University collection contains three MSS. of this work. The lyrical pieces of the Vaishnava 
poets are well-represented in the Dacca University collection, and this line has been further 
strengthened by the donation by Babu Satish Chandra Roy of his life’s collection of the 
Vaishnava lyrics. The gem of the Bengali collection, it will delight the hearts of all true 
Vaishnavas to know, is the manuscript of the translation of the Bhdgavata (12th Skanda) 
by the great Vaishnava apostle Santana, at one time the minister to the famous Pathan Sultan 
Hussain Shah of Bengal (1493-1519 a.p.). The book, as recorded in one of its chapters, 
was completed in 1564 a-p. and must have been the work of San&tana in his mature old age, 
though he outlived his work by many more years. The manuscript itself is about 200 years 
old. It is written in a delightfully lucid style and will gladden the heart of even an unenthu- 
siastic reader. Unfortunately, the remaining Skandas have yet to be discovered. 

The Manuscript Committee is still busily engaged in the work of collection, and its agents 
are roaming from village to village in search of manuscripts. The irony of the situation is 
that the members have to work hard at the sacrifice of their scanty leisure hours, in an hono- 
rary capacity, in an atmosphere of cold neglect, if not of active opposition ; and there are not 
wanting even Hindu members of the Dacca University Court, who can scriously table a resolu- 


tion to cut down the Library grant and consign the manuscripts already collected to the 
flames. 


THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 
(Some Unpublished Records.) 
By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 
(Continued from page 119.) 
C-2. 
To Captain Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow 
My dear Sir, . . 

I have just received your letter No. 424, dated 3rd instant. The accounts you seem to 
have received of my assistance to the enemics of the British Government are, as you supposed 
not only exaggerated but entirely false. No one in the world regrets more than I do 
the most heart-rending catastrophe which befell at Indore and at Mhow. My troops 
probably under the influence of the Mhow mutineers, mutinicd openly on the morning of the 
1st instant; and the very companies and guns that were sent to protect the Residency picked 


up a general quarrel with some one, and began at once to fire wpon the Residency house. The 
iischief done was great : many lives were lost No companies of the Contingent, etc., assisted 
the British ofticers; but it is cheering to hear that Colonel Durand. Mr Shakespear and family 

* . ow? 


und others, went away quite safe. The rascals then plundered the whole Residency 


” 
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The next morning the Mhow troops, after committing similar brutalities, arrived here ; 
the whole town was in a panic. A greater part of my troops were in open mutiny, and what 
remained could not be trusted. The Muhammadans raised a standard of ‘“ Deen,” and the 
disorder was complete. Under these sad circumstances the mutineers exacted their own 
terms. They not only demanded the heads of a few Europeans, whom I had concealed in 
my own palace, but also of a few officers of the court who were supposed to be in the British 
interest. They prepared to plunder and destroy all, if I myself did not come out. I had no 
alternative left but to offer them my own person, but I would not allow the poor Europeans 
to be touched before being killed myself. After plundering the British treasury and the 
carriage from the town, and taking with them all the guns which had gone over to them in a 
state of mutiny, all the mutineers of this place and Mhow have marched off last night in a 
body towards Dewaas. 

The tale is a painful one, and will be described to you in detail by Rao Ramchunder and 
Bukshee Khooman Sing, who are bearers of this to you. I have not, even in a dream, ever 
deviated from the path of friendship and allegiance to the British Government. I know 
their sense of justice and honour will make them pause before they suspect, even for a moment, 
a friendly chief, who is so sensible of the obligations he owes to them, and is ready to do any-~ 
thing for them. But there are catastrophes in this world which cannot be controlled, and the 
one that has happened is one of the kind. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Tookajee Rao Holkar, 
D. 
Indore, 7th July 1857, 11 p.m. 
My dear Sir, 

His Highness the Maharaja has learnt with great regret the astounding account of Captain 
and Mrs. Hutchinson and party’s detention at Amjheera. He looks upon Mrs. Hutchinson 
as his sister, and the whole family as his own relations ; and though not crediting that the 
Raja of Amjheera could be so blind to his own interests, he has, however, lost no time in 
ordering Bukshee Khooman Sing, with three Companies of Infantry, two guns, and 200 
sowars, towards Amjheera with orders to blow up the town, and bring in the Raja dead or 
alive, should he have proceeded to any extremities with the party. Amjheera, it must be 
recollected, is not a tributary to Holkar, but to Scindia ; but in this emergency His Highness 
thinks hesitation as to its being a foreign State inadmissible. 

His Highness has, however, been informed by the Amjheera Vakeel, on the strength of 
a letter dated Amjheera the Sth instant, that Mrs. and Captain Hutchinson and party have 
safely reached Jhabooa, and are quite well there. He has therefore started a runner to Jha- 
booa, to ascertain the truth of the thing; and as the column detached under Bukshee 
Khooman Sing shall be at Beitwa tomorrow, His Highness wishes to know whether at this 
crisis it will be any responsibility for Holkar’s army to enter a foreign State and to proceed 
to extremitics, should the emergency require it. 

His Highness is overjoyed to hear of the safety of Colonel Durand and party at Sehore, 
and shall be obliged by your writing to him his best compliments. Pray let me know soon 
your opinion on the Amjheera subject, and oblige me. Tam, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ramchandra Rao, 
By His Highness’ order. 


To Rao Ramchunder Rao Saheb, Indore—Mhow, 8th July 1857. 


Dear Sir, 
Your letter just received, dated the 7th instant, and written by order of His Highness 


the Maharaja, has given me much pleasure ; and I hasten, through you, to thank the Maharaja 
for the promptitude he has displayed in taking upon himself, if necessary, the deliverance of 
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British subjects from enemies, and the punishment of such offenders. Such a proof of friend- 
ship is most gratifying, and will be the best proof to evil-disposed persons that the good-will 
and friendship that exist between the two governments will remain unchangeable for ever. 

I am desired by Captain Hungerford to express his entire concurrence with the view 
taken by His Highness of this matter, with whom he thinks that in such an emergency as the 
present, no hesitation as to the offending state being a foreign state is admissible ; but Captain 
Hungerford is further of opinion that, having marched to the borders of such offending state, 
an enquiry as to the truth of the report should be made, and, if true, followed by a formal 
demand for the kidnapped prisoners previous to entering the same ; and if not complied with, 
you might then proceed to extremities, with the assurance from Captain Hungerford that 
" the British Government will not fail to support you and accept the responsibility, should it 
be found necessary to compel the Amjheera Raja to restore these officers, ladies, and children 
to liberty; and I also fully concur in this opinion. 

T trust the assurances of the Amjheera Vakeel are correct, and that Captain Hutchinson 
and party have safely reached Jhabooa, and this intelligence may be confirmed by the return 
of the runner you have despatched to make inquiry ; but you will allow that the testimony 
offered us, as to the act of violence having been committed by people from Amjheera, was 
deserving of a certain amount of credit. 

Lf Moonshee Dhurm Narain could be spared to come here, he would be of great assistance 
in facilitating correspondence between us, as he could afford Captain Hungerford and myself 
much information as to the proper forms to be observed, and we should find his knowledge 
of official matters of much assistance to us. I have, etc., 

(Signed) A. Elliot, 
oe _Asst. Govt. Superintendent in Malwah, 
E. 
To The Maharaja of Indore— Mhow, July 7th, 1857, 
Maharaja, 

A Sahookar has just brought me intelligence that your troops which misbehaved have 
returned to Indore ; that they are much enraged with the mutineers from Mhow, and have 
either gone or are going on the road to Dewass; for the purpose of attacking them and 
recovering the treasure which has been carried off from Indore. 

T understand also that youhave made arrangements with the Raja of Dewass and others, 
to intercept and attack our mutinous troops simultaneously, and that it is your wish to 
destroy them, and that for this purpose you have assisted your troops with guns. 

T trust that the above reports are correct. Your friendly feelings towards our Govern- 
ment cannot be better shown than hy your punishing with the utmost severity the men who 
have been faithless to their salt. By acting in this manner it will be proved to the Govern- 
ment that the events at Indore have occurred contrary to your wishes ; and by your taking 
the earliest opportunity of ueUip SOuE troops in a manner which will be beneficial to the 
interests of the British Government, you will prove that their former actions were not 
influenced by yourself. 

Prone teninat ee eee a at pcs . di ete We the, Breatort 
toca dehindon ade ther : ¥ you wish to execute the duties that your 
riendship towards them lays upon you. 

for tis pe eee ethene ne . ee 
medium of communicating with vour Highvisss fin ae vot Upon, and he will be a better 

3 § any other. 
I have, etc., 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 
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To Captain Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

Sir, 

I am commanded by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib to acknowledge the receipt of 

your letter of yesterday’s date, and to inform you, in reply, that a few of those troops who 

were supposed to have mixed up with the mutineers have returned, and measures will at a 
proper time be taken to ascertain the extent of their guilt. 

His Highness had ordered an attack to be made on the Mhow and Indore mutineers, as 
soon as the safety of the town was secured by their march from before it. The Komisdar of 
Teerana has now, according to orders, assembled about 1100 men, together with two guns, 
and was to attack them at or near Rajwas ; an attacking column has also been in pursuit of a 
few stragglers towards Jamere ; a third column, to the strength of 350 horse, was sent on 
yesterday ; and a fourth column, of two guns of horse artillery, 100 sepoys, and 50 horse, has 
been despatched from Indore yesterday. Letters have also been addressed to Scindia’s 
authorities at Shahjeanpore and Oojein, as well as to the Rajas of Dewass and Nursingur, 
to send succour, copies of which are enclosed for your information ; and the result of these 
operations shall soon be made known. 

Circular orders are also issued, offering a reward of Rs. 5,000 for any one bringing Saadut 
Khan the ring-leader’s head, Rs. 500 for that of Bunsgopal, and Rs. 500 for that of Mahomed 
Ali, and smaller rewards of Rs. 150 for the head of each officer and man amongst them 
respectively. 

Gunesh Ramchunder, an intelligent man, has been directed to wait on you as Vakeel 
at Mhow ; and though Gunesh Shastree, having so much to do on his hands at this place, 
cannot be spared for a constant attendant at Mhow, he has, however, been directed to be 
going to and fro, and will wait on you every second day, or as occasion may require. 

No means shall be spared on the Durbar’s part to prove its usual sincerity and loyalty 
to the British Government ; and His Highness rests assured they will find in him as staunch a 
friend as he hopes he has always proved to be. 

Yours etc., 


July 8th, 1857. (Signed) Ramchunder Rao. 


m Letter 428—Mhow, July 8th, 1857. 
Le, 

Not having heard anything from Colonel Durand, and having received no authentic 
intelligence of his whereabouts, I beg to continue my report to the Bombay Government, as 
the nearest authorities, and beg that a copy of my letter may be forwarded to the Supreme 
Government. 

1. My last letter forwarded was dated the 5th, and contained copies of letter to the 
Maharaja and his reply. I omitted to state therein that I had blown up the magazines in 
the cavalry and infantry lines which were full of ammunition, and which, being distant 
upwards of one mile from the Fort, I feared might fall into the hands of enemies. 

2. On the 3rd July I proclaimed martial law throughout Mhow ; and having suggested 
the advisability of such a step to the Maharaja of Indore, he has done the same throughout 
his territory. 

3. By the evening of the 3rd a heavy battery was mounted and in position in front of 
the north gate of the Fort. The north battery consists of one 10-inch howitzer, one 8-inch, 
one 24 pounder, one 18 pounder, and two 12 pounders. The south battery, of four 18 pounders, 
was armed on the morning of the 5th. Ammunition for all these pieces, to the extent of 
twenty rounds per gun, has been made up by the Deputy Commissary of Ordnance ; supplies 
of all descriptions are laid in for one month ; two light guns are also mounted on each of the 
four corner bastions of the Fort, and small arms placed in the bastions, and every preparation 
made to resist any attack that might be made upon us, 
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4. On the night of the 4th the mutineers from Mhow, accompanied by some troops of 
the Maharaja, marched from Indore towards Dewass, having carried off nine lacs of treasure 
from the Indore treasury. The two parties quarrelled with each other, and Holkar’s troops 
returned to Indore on the 6th current. No portion of the treasure had been made over to 
them, I believe; and they were so enraged that they requested permission to follow up the 
Mhow mutineers and recover the treasure from them. 

5. Thinking that an attack on the mutineers by the Raja’s troops would be advantageous 
in every way, I wrote the accompanying letter to the Maharaja (marked E, ante), and forward 
his reply. 

6. The accompanying letters were received yesterday from the Bhao Ramchunder Rao 
and Captain Fenwick, an individual in the service of the Raja. 

7. Yesterday evening also the remainder of the treasure from Indore was sent here by 
the Raja, consisting of four or five lacs of rupees in cash and twenty-four lacs in Government 
notes, which I have ordered Captain Elliot, Assistant Thuggee Superintendent, now in the 
Mhow Fort. to take charge of. 

8. A Naik of my lascar company was brought in prisoner yesterday morning who had 
deserted and joined the mutixeers ; and, having been tried by court-martial and condemned 
to death, was hanged in front of the Fort yesterday by my orders. 

9. The country around Mhow appears to be in a settled state and I am doing what I 
can to keep communication open both by Dak and electric telegraph. The electric telegraph 
wire has been cut near Indore, but a signaller is now bringing in the wires to this Fort ; and 
as instruments will be here in the course of to-morrow, I hope soon to be able to communicate 
more rapidly any intelligence it may be necessary to send, than by letter Dak. 

I have ete., 
To the Secretary to Government, Bombay. (Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 


F. 
From Lord Elphinstone to Captain Hungerford, 
Telegraph Message, July 8th, 1857. 

I have received your message of the 2nd. Captain Orr, with 3rd Nizam’s Cavalry, is on 
his way to Mundlaysir, and will endeavour to communicate with you and assist you. ‘I hope 
you will be able to send away in safety the ladies, women, and children under his escort. 
Unforeseen difficulties have prevented the advance of General Woodburn’s forces. A 
second column is now heing despatched for your relicf, comprising European infantry and 
cavalry, and a half troop horse artillery. It will be pushed on as fast as possible ; but it will 
be at least three weeks before it can reach you, as the infantry are going from Bombay. If 
you can hold out at Mhow for a month, I think you should remain until relie i 
are unable to do this, you must fall back on Mundlaysir, covered by Orr's horse and any 
of the Bhopal Sikhs or Bheels who may be at hand. Send the names of the ladies and officers 
at Mundlaysir, and inform me what they intend doing. 


ved ; but if you 


G. 
To Lord Elphinstone, from Captain Hungerford—Telegr. 
T request that your Lordship will not send any 
our own as long ag we can. Hurry the European troops ; cavalry, if possible. Holkar has 
shown by his actions that he is friendly to our Government ; but he has been forced against 
his own inclinations to give way in some degree to his awn mutinous tr : 
from Mhow. The whole of the mutineers have marched from Indore towards Delhi: but 
Holkar’s troops are still doubtful, and we are threatened with an attack by chs Mehid ore 
Contingent, The whole country is in such a state of excitement that I think ue ae 


aph Message, July 9th. 
native troops for our relief. We will hold 


oops and mutineers 
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troops will certainly be turned from their fidelity to Government ; whereas the arrival of a 
European force at Mhow would tend immediately to establish tranquillity throughout Malwah, 
and would prove to Holkar that the Government are ready to assist him in his endeavours 
to quiet the country. A column to assist us should be sent to Mhow as quickly as possible, 
as it will tend more to tranquillize the country than anything else. I have no body here but 
my own company of artillery, and the officers who escaped from the 23rd Regiment N. 1. 
and wing Ist Light Cavalry, and have been obliged to assume political authority to communi- 
cate with the Maharaja of Indore. 

The Europeans, Captain and Mrs. Keatinge, Mr. Theobald, Mr. and Mrs. Naher and 
children, and a surgeon, have quitted Mundlaysir, in consequence of a dispute amongst some 
native officers, and have taken refuge in a small fort at Parnasa in Nimaur. Captain 
Keatinge talks of returning to Mundlaysir when things are quiet. 


Pray telegraph strength of the column approaching, that supplies may be got ready on 
their line of march ; also the route they will come by. 


From Captain Hungerford, to Lord Elphinstone—Telegraph Message, July 9th. 

The advance of Captain Orr’s column has been reported, but it has not yet reached the 
Nerbudda. I have written to Captain Orr to carry out his orders concerning Mundlaysir, 
but not to advance to Mhow. 

Malwah is in such an excited state, that no native troops can come here without injury. 
Holkar’s troops have already joined in one mutiny, and have only just returned to a very 
slight degree of subordination ; the arrival of fresh native troops would probably lead to 
renewed intrigue, and might cause incalculable mischief. 

I beg therefore your Lordship to allow only European troops to advance on Mhow. We 
are safe ; and a few European troops would tranquillize the whole country. 


Letter No. 431. 
Sir, Mhow, July 10th, 1857. 

I beg to continue my report :— 

1. I regret to say that both Captain Elliot and myself have written to Colonel Durand 
without reply ; and that, although officers’ servants and others have come in from Sehore 
with letters, no communication has been received from Colonel Durand, whom we believe to 
be at that place. We have heard that the Bhopal Contingent at Sehore is in a state of mutiny, 
but do not know whether the news is true. 

2. It having been reported that Captain Hutchinson, assistant to Agent, with his wife, 
had been made prisoners by the Amjhecra Raja, and carried to Amjheera, accompanying 
correspondence (marked D, ante) took place, and His Highness has despatched a force to 
Amjheera to act as circumstanees may render necessary. The result shall be communicated 
to you as soon as known. 

3. The officcrs of the Malwah Contingent, stationed at Mehidpore some time back, on 
an outbreak occurring at that station (wherein the cavalry murdered their officers), left Mehid- 
pore, and took refuge at Jowra. The artillery and infantry were not led away by the example 
offered by the cavalry, but continued loyal. The commandant of the Contingent and some 
other officers were ordered back to Mehidpore ; but, during the late disturbances at Indore, 
they again left their regiment, and at the present moment it is reported to me that the Contin - 
gent is without officers. The accompanying correspondence (marked 432 and 434, with letter 
from Durbar, dated 8th July) passed on the subject. 

4. On the first outbreak at Indore, Colonel Durand’s note to Colonel Platt stated that 
he was attacked by Holkar, and the general impression was that the mutiny of the Indore 
troops was at the instigation of the Maharaja. Since the departure of the mutineers from 
Indore, the actions of the Raja (which the correspondence forwarded will make known) have 
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been marked by the most earnest desire to assist to the utmost of his means in the tranquilli- 
sation of his country. Some of His Highness’ troops (Mahomedans) are still in an excited 
and insubordinate state, and he is anxiously looking forward to the arrival of Europeans 
at Mhow, as the support it would afford him would enable him at once to disarm the disaffected 
and give him the control of his army. 

5. Yesterday evening the Maharaja sent in two prisoners (Mahomedans), Sepoys of the 
28rd Regiment N. I., who were tried by drum-head court-martial, sentenced to death, and 
hanged atonce. The Bhao Rao Ramchunder, who paid me a visit last evening, reported that 
the giving up of these prisoners had caused great excitement amongst the Maharaja’s troops, 
and that he had only been enabled to leave Indore under the protection of a strong guard. 

6. The advance of Captain Orr’s detachment was reported to me this morning, and I 
have written to that officer. I trust the circumstances will be considered sufficiently urgent 
to authorise my having written as I have done. 

7. Ihave reported all that has occurred to yourself, and trust that what I have done will 
meet with support from the Government under which I serve. I am placed in a difficult 
position. The political authorities are all absent. Besides maintaining this post, now almost 
the only one left in Central India, I have been compelled to take upon myself some political 
authority to enable me to correspond with the Maharaja of Indore, and, through him, to 
prevent disorder from spreading throughout his territory. Should the Mehidpore troops 
march on Delhi, it will only add to the difficulties of our troops ; and, therefore, if, with the 
Raja’s assistance, the Malwah Contingent can be kept subordinate and faithful, I trust the 
Government will feel satisfied with the duty performed, though done in an informal manner. 
I feel assured that the Raja’s feelings are loyal and staunch to the British Government, and 
that a sense of his own interests even, if gratitude were out of the question, would keep him 
faithful to his duties as their ally. I have received assistance from him, and am convinced 
that a small European force here would restore tranquillity to the whole country ; if it were 


quickly sent, Malwah would be saved from any further disorder. T have, etc., 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
The Secretary to Government, Bombay. Commanding at Mhow. 


fy To Captain Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow—Indore, 8th July 1857. 
ir, 

The circumstances of Major Timmin’s departure from Mehidpore have already been 
reported to you. The whole of the infantry and the remaining cavalry with guns form a 
complete brigade, and is provided withammunition. They told the Koomawisdar at Mehid- 
pore that they had not mutinied, and that, after the misconduct of the Sowars under Captains 
Brodie and Hunt, the loyalty of the infantry had been praised by Colonel Durand, and an 
increase of pay and rank offered ; also, that they had not misbehaved even now ; and, as they 
were paid by the Durbar through the British authorities, they must now continue to draw 
their pay, without which they cannot remain. Should it be the intention of the Durbar to 
dismiss them, they must receive a decisive answer. Koomavy isdar, having no force to coerce 
such a large body of disciplined troops, and fearing they would plunder Mehidpur and march 
on to Indore, which would play the mischief under the present state of things, addressed them 
a consolatory *Purwannah "in the Durbar’s name, which has stopped them there for the 
present. He has, in the meanwhile.requested instructions from the Durbar, and is afraid of 
great disorders, should a delay take place in the receipt of orders calculated to give them some 
confidence. His Highness has thercfore directed me to ask your advice, asto what should be done 
in this emergent case keeping up, and the sooner you give it the better, for the sake of order. 

1 remain, etc., 
(To be continued.) (Signed.) Ramchunder Rao, Minister. 
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“MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
From Taz COLLECTION MADE BY THE LATE Dr. W. CROOKE, C.LE., D.O.L., F.B.A. 
(Continued from page 107.) 


IV. 


Nahachhu Songs. 
These songs are sung at the ceremony of paring the nails of the bridegroom (mundan). 


1. Nahachhu Song sung at the Nail-paring Ceremony. 
This song comes from a village in the Mainpuri District, as recorded by a teacher inthe 
School. 
Text. 
Hari dariai ko jajim jhari bichhatye. 
Baithe kunwar to char, to nahanchhé hot hain. 
Ghar ghar phirati, nauniya, nagar jagdiye : 
** Aji Ramji ko nahanchh&i sab ghar jaiye.”’ 
Kaha dino hath mundariyé, abharan, ratan jardiye. 
Kekai ne diyo hath ko kangan : Kaushaly& diyo pahirawo : bahut aknog diyo. 
Khush hoke ghar jaiye. 


Translation. 


Spread a green carpet : shake off the dust : 

The four young princes** have sat down and the nail-paring begins. 

Go, barber’s wife, round all the houses in the city : 

“To day is Ram’s nail-paring : come, every house.” 

So gave her finger-rings studded with ornaments and gems. 

Kekai gave a bracelet and Kaushalya an ornament, and many priceless gems. 
Go happy to your homes. 


2. Nahachhu Song attributed to Tulasi Das, and recorded by Ramgharib Chaube, 


This is a popular version of a Nahachhu Song attributed to the great seventeenth 
century poet and refurmer, Tulasi Das, which he is said to have composed for the women of 
the Bhadaini Maballa of Benares. It is very popular in Northern India and has been 
printed frequently by vernacular presses. It is in very fine spirited verse, and its 
popularity is probably due to the fact that it can be used as a memoria technica of the 
whole ceremony. 

Text. 


Adi sard& Ganpati Gaur mandiya bo. 
Ram lal& kar nahachhu gay sunfiya ho. 
1. 
Jehi gain sidhi hoya ; param pad pfiya ho. 
Koti janam ko patak duri so jaiya ho. 
Kotin bajan bajain Dasrath ke griha ho. 
Deo lok sab dekhahin 4nad ati hiya ho. 
Nagar soh&wan ligat barani na jatai ho. 
Kausalya ke harkh na hriday samatai ho. 
Alehi bans ke mando manigan puran ho. 
Motinh jk&lar lagi chahun disi jhulan ho. 





46 The allusion throughout is to Rima’s wedding with Sita, and the ladies mentioned, Kekai and 
Kaushaly4, belong to the legend. 
2 
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2. 
Gahg& jal kar kalas ta turat mangaiya ho. 
Yubtinha mangal g4i Ram anhwaiya ho. 
Gaj mukté hir4 mani chauk purdiya ho. 
Dei swaragh, Ram kahui lei baithaiya ho. 
Kanak khambh chahun or madhya sinh&san ho. 
M&nik dip baray, baithi tehi dsan ho. 
Bani bani Awat nari, jani grihmayan ho. 
Bihasati Au lohdrini hath barayan ho. 
3. 
Ahirini hath daheri sagun lei 4awahi ho : 
Unrat joban dekhi nripati man bh4wai ho. 
Rip saloni tanbolini biré hathehi ho : 
Jaki or bilokahi man tehi séthehi ho. 
Darjini gore gat lihe kar jora ho : 
Kesani parun lagdi sugandhan bora ho. 
Mochini badan sakochini hira maigan ho : 
Panahii lihé kar sobhit sun dar 4igan ho. 
4. 
Batiya kai sughar maliniya sundar gatahi ho : 
Kanak ratan mani maur lihe musukatahi ho. 
Kati kai chhin bariniyan chhata p4nihi ho : 
Chandra badan, mrig lochini, sab ras khanihi ho. 
Nain bis4l nauniya bhaunh chamkawai ho : 
Dei gari Raniwdsahii pramudit gawai ho. 
Kausalya ki jethi dinh anusdsan ho : 
‘ Nahachhu jai karawahu baithi singh@san ho.” 
5. 
God lihe Kausaly4 baithi Ramahin bar ho: 
Sobhit dulabh Ran sis par 4nchar ho. 
Nauni to ati gun khani begi bulai ho. 
Kari sinjar ati loni tan bihansati 4i ho. 
Kanak chunin so larit naharini liye kar ho. 
Anand hiye na samay dekhi Ramahin bar ho. 
K4né kanak taruana besari sohéhi ho. 
Gaj mukta kar har kanth mani soh4hi ho. 
6. 
Kar kankan kati kinkin, ndpur bajahin ho. 
Rani kai dighin sari tan adhik birdjahi ho. 
Kahé: ‘‘ Ram jiu sinwar, Lachhiman gor ho ? 
Ki dhahun Rani Kausalyahii parig& bhor ho. 
R&m ahahin Dasrath kai, Lachhiman 4naka ho. 
Bharat Satruhan bhai to Sri Raghunath k& ho.” 
Aju Awadhpur 4nand nahachhu Ram ka, ho. 
Chalahu nayan bhari dekhiva sobha dhim k& ho. 
7. 
Ati bar bh4g nauniyai chhuai nakh hath son ho: 
Nain&nh karati, guman, tau Sri Raghun&th son ho. 
Jo pagu nfuni dhowai Ram dhowdwahin ho, 
So pagu dhuri siddhi muni darsan pawahin hoi. 
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Atisai puhapuk mal Ram ur sohanhih ho, 
Tiracbhi chitwani 4nand munimukh johanhi ho. 
Nakh katat musukéhin barani nahin jatahi ho, 
Padam-rég mani maénuhun komal g&tahi ho. 
8. 
Jawak rachit angtrianha mridal suthari ho, 
Prabhu kar charan prachh4li tau ati sukumari ho. 
Bhai newachhawar bahu bidhi jo jaou layak ho. 
Tulasi Das bali jaun dekhi Raghunfyak ho. 
Rajaa dinhan héthi: Ranin har ho: 
Bharige ratan padarath sup hazar ho. 
Bhari gari newachhawari nau lei 4wai ho, 
Parijan karahin nihal asisat dwai ho. 
9. 
Tapar karahii sumauj bahut dukh khodhih ho. 
Hri sukhi sab log adhik sukh soahin ho. 
Gawahii sab, raniwas dehin prabhu gari ho. 
Rém lal& sakuchahin dekhi mahtéri ho. 
Hili mili karat saw4igini sabhi ras keli ho. 
Nauii man harkhai sugandhan meli ho. 
Dulah kai mahtari dekhi man harkh4i ho, 
Kotinha dinhandan megh jana barkhéi ho. 
10. 
Ram lalé kar nahachhu ati sukh gaiya ho. 
Jehi gaen sidhi hoya param nidhi p&iya ho. 
Dasarath Rau siihdsan baithi biraéjahin ho. 
Tulasi Das bali jaya dekhi Raghu rajahin ho. 
Je yah nahachhu gawahin gai sunéwahin ho. 
Rishi sidhi aru kalyan mukti nar pawahin ho. 
Translation. 
First let us invoke Ganega and Parbati ; 
Then let us sing the nahachhu song of Rama. 
1. 
Who sings it becomes a saint and attains the highest place.47 
The sins of countless lives will be washed away. 
Countless instruments of music were played in the house of Dasrath.18 
The kingdom the gods were overjoyed at witnessing [the ceremony |. 
The city appeared beautiful beyond description. — 
Kausaly& could not contain herself for joy. 
The young bamboo columns of the shed were studded with gems. 
Fringed curtains of pearls were hung on all sides of it. 
2 
The pitcher of Ganges water was at once sent for. 
Young and beautiful women, with husbands still alive, were sent for to bathe Ram. 
A square throne was made with pearls and jewels, 
And after libations to the gods, Ram was seated on it. 
The seat on which he sat was surrounded by golden columns. 
Lamps of gems #9 were lit and then he sat on it. 
47 Ie, he attains bhakti or devotional faith. ~~ 48 The father of Rama. 
49 Manik means red gems. 
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Decorated women came, knowing it to be a house of rejoicing. 
Came the blacksmith’s wife, chuckling over the box of iron lamp-black in her hand. 
3. 
The cowherd’s wife brought in her hand the vessel full of curd of good omen. 
The king [Dasrath] was happy to see her breasts waving. 5° 
The charming ®! betel-seller’s wife came with her packet of betel. 
Whoever she looked at was bewitched. 
The fair tailor’s wife had brought a suit [of clothes], 
Dyed with saffron and thoroughly perfumed. 
The shoemaker’s wife came hesitatingly 2 with diamonds in her hair-parting, 
She entered the courtyard with a pair of pretty shoes. 
4. 
The beautiful sweet-tongued florist’s wife came with the golden crowns ; 
As she brought it studded with gems she smiled. 
The leaf-dishmaker’s wife came with the calico umbrella : & 
She had a slim waist §4, a moon-face and the eyes of a doe. 
The barber’s wife made use of her large eyes. 55 
She was chaffing the chief ladies and singing juyfully, 
When a lady older than Kausaly gave her an order ‘ §° 
“Go and perform the ceremony of Nahachhu on him that sits on the throne.” 
5. 
Kausalya sat with Rama in her lap. 
She cast her veil pleasantly round Rama’s head. 
She called the barber’s wife to come quickly, 
And the latter came smiling and charmingly decorated. 
She held the nail-parer studded with small gems. 
She could hardly hold herself for joy at the sight of Rama. 
She had a taruana in her ears and a besari ®7 in her nose, 
And round her neck was a bewitching garland of large pearls. 
6. 
On her wrist the kankan, round her waist the kinkin, and round her ankles the ndpur *8 
were tinkling. 
She wore the garment given her by the Rani [Kausalya]. 
She asked (in joke) : “ Why is Rama dark and Lakshman fair ? 
Perhaps Rani Kausalyé has made some blunder, 59 





50 This shows Talasi Das’s powers of observation. Ahirinis do not confine their breasts like most Indian 
women, and they are usually pendulous and wave out. 
51 The term used is saloni, salty. 52 Because of her low status in society. 
53 The bari is the maker of dishes and cups out of leaves which are held sacred. Both the bdri and 
his wife the bdrini work as menials in high-caste Hindu families. 
54 This is a good omen. 


55 To a Hindu, oyes to be beautiful must be largo. The sense is that the woman used hor eyes to 
attract attention. 


56 Among high-caste Hindus it is not customary for the givers of the feast at Marriages, investment 
with tho sacrd thread and similar ceremonies, to give orders to their Servants. That is done by close rela- 


tives, male or female, while the givers do nothing beyond being civil to their guests. This explains the 
statoment in the text. 


57 These are special ornaments. 
58 These are all tinkling urnuments : kankan, 1s a bracelet : kinkin, a bell : ndpur, an anklet 


9 This iy the kind ut chati that is usual on such occasions. 
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Rama is I think the son of Dasrath, and Lakshman of some one else. 

Bharata and Shatruhana are brethren of Sri Raghunath [RA4ma].” 

To-day Awadhpur [Ayodhy4] is full of merriment over the paring of Rama’s nails. 
Let us go to see the beauty of his palace. 


7. 
Congratulations to the barber’s wife for being allowed to touch the nails of Rama. 
She rolls her eyes to attract the attention of Sri Raghunath. 
The feet that Réma’s footwasher 5° is going to wash, 
Are the feet that saints and prophets go to worship. 
A very beautiful garland lies on Rama’s breast. 
His sidelong glance is anxiously awaited by saints and prophets®!. 
While his nails are being pared, Rama’s smile is indescribable. 
His body is as soft and fair as the padam-rdg mani.®* 


8. 
[With mehadwar] she dyed the soft feet that had no defect. 
She dyed the feet after them with water. 
Then the relatives and friends rewarded her according to customand their means, 
Saith Tulasi Das : great is the delight to behold Raghunath. 
Kings gave elephants and queens gave garlands. 
Thousands of winnowing-fans filled with gems were given [to the barber’s wife]. 
The barber took them away in cart-loads. 
The clansmen gave so much that he was satisfied. 


9. 
Beggars and servants were greatly rewarded and their troubles fled. 
Everyone was made happy and slept without anxiety. 
All the ladies sang and chaffed and joked®. 
Rama, the babe, was a little shy with his mother’ *. 
While all the ladies were laughing and joking together, 
And the barber’s wife threw perfumes over them with delight. 
The bridegroom’s [Rama’s] mother, seeing them, was delighted. 
She gave away millions of gifts in charity, like a cloud showering gifts upon the poor. 
: 10, 
Sing the songs of Nahachhu for Ram, the babe, and be happy. 
Who sings them attains his heart’s desire and real pleasure. 
Dasrath, the king, sat on his royal seat with joy. 
Saith Tulasi Das : much pleased to see his son king of the Raghu clan. 
Who sings this Nahachhu song himself or hears it sung, 
To him will the prophets and saints bring riches, wealth, prosperity and salvation. 


( To be continued.) 





60 That is the barber’s wife. 

6i That is to say, they anxiously await a glance of favour. 
62 A particularly beautiful gem. 68 This is customary on such occasions. 

¢4 Children often appear shy before their mothors, when they find themselves suddenly turned 
into boys. They will throw themselves into their mothers’ arms after such ceremonies as this, and their 


mothers willsay: “ You are no longer a child, as you have been through such and such ceremonies, You 
must now go and live among the men and leave the women.” 
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THE NAME COCHIN CHINA! 
By M. LEONARD AUROUSSEAU. 
TRANSLATED By S, M. EDWARDES, CS.1., C.V.O. 

“Tam name Cochin China, which signifies to-day our Annamite colony in southern Indo- 
China, appears in European geographical documents at a date when the Annamites had not 
crossed the region of Qui-nho’n and when the Mekhong delta was still wholly Cambodian. 
Maps and records show also that this name was applied, as the years passed, to different 
territories. In short, it seems impossible to trace its origin to the geographical nomenclature 
of Indo-China, whether Chinese or Native. Let us first try and localise precisely the various 
regions called by this name at certain given dates, and then try and determine its derivation 
in the light of its oldest signification. 

“ Before it acquired its present significance, the name of Cochin China was applied by 
foreigners to the central and southern parts of modern Annam, in which the ancestors of the 
dynasty of the Nguyen had founded in the 16th century a prosperous kingdom, long distinct 
from the Annamite territories in the north of the peninsula. Up to the present it has generally 
been supposed that the word had no older meaning, and that therefore it could not itself be 
older than the middle of the 16th century. But we know that Nguyen Hoang, the earliest 
of these ancestors of the Nguyen to set out for Thudn-héa, left the court of the Lé at Thang- 
long between November 10th and December 10th, 1558. The commencement of the kingdom 
of the Nguyen cannot then have preceded the arrival of Nguyen Hoang at Thuan-hoa ; and 
the name of Cochin China, if from the first it signified this kingdom only, could not have 
come into use before 1558. But, as a matter of fact, there is evidence of the use of the name 
long before that date, and this is proved by certain important records which I have collected 
in the course of a hurried inquiry, and which I mention below, to indicate the scope of my 
enquiry. 

“1. The earliest mention of the name Cochin China that I know is in 4.D. 1502, in 
the Portuguese chart of the Genoese Albert (Contino, where it appears in the curious form 
Chinacochim. This chart, the original of which is in the library of Modena, has been 
reproduced by Tomaschek in a work published on the occasion of the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama. Contino places Chinacochim, 
in the character of a sea-port, at the mouth of ariver which must be the Red River. 
Further south, about the level of the modern Central Annam, Contino notices another 
port named Champacochim. 

“In this particular form, Chinacochim, which, reversed, gives us Cochimchina, the 
name Cochin China in 1502 refers to a spot in the Tonkinese delta. At that date and up to 
1515 Portuguese navigators (or foreigners in the Portuguese service) had no direct 
acquaintance with the coast of Indo-China. Such information as they possessed came 
without doubt from Arab accounts and charts, or perhaps was furnished orally by 
Muhammadan sailors. Contino’s statements must have been drawn in garbled form from 
one of these sources. 

“2. The same remarks may apply to the form Chanacochim, which appears on a chart of 
1503 approximately, prepared by another Genoese, Nicolo de Canerio, and preserved in the 
Hydrographic archives vf the Ministry of Marine in Paris. Canerio seems, so far at least 
as concerns this point, to have copied his compatriot’s chart. 

‘3. The ordinary form of the name appears for the first time, and twice running, ip a 
letter addressed from Malacca on January 8th, 1515, by Jorge de Albuquerque to King Manoel 
of Portugal. At the beginning of the letter occur the words “ das mercadorias que vem da 








1 The original article appears in the Bulletin de U Ecole Francuise d° Extreme Orient, Tome XXIV, 1924. 
i have omitted M, Aurousseau’s numerous referenees in foutnotes from considerations of space, 
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chyna e quachymchyna, syam, Uequios”’ i.c., “ merchandise coming from China, from Cochin 

China, Siam, the islands Lieou-K’ieou . ” The second mention occurs on page 137, 

where the writer speaks of “junks from China or from Cochin China’ in the phrase “ os 

junquos da chyna e quamchymchyna.’’ The name of Cochin China is easily identifiable under 
the spelling Quachymchyna and Quamchymchyna. 

“IT may here mention that the writer of the letter, in including this name among those of 
countries like Pegu, China, Siam, ete., certainly intends to specify a particular kingdom. This 
kingdom unquestionably was Annam, subordinate at that date to the Lé dynasty, with its 
capital at Trung dé phu, which extended from Lang-so’n to Qui-nho’n. 

“4, In August 1516 Fernio Perez enters the “gulf of Concamchina”’ i. e., the Bay of 
Tonkin. ; 

“5. Duarte Coelho, who sailed the first time along the Annamite coast between 1516 
and 1518, was sent during the year 1523 to eastern Indo-China by Jorge de Albuquerque, to 
obtain detailed information about the country named Cochin China and the bay of that name. 
A letter from Jorge deAlbuquerque to the Portuguese King, dated January Ist, 1524, runs 
as follows: “ Mamdey duarte coelho a descobrjr cauchimchyna.” Barros, writing about 1550, 
gives the following account of this occurrence: “ Vindo este Perduca Raja no fim de Abril 
de quinhentos e vinte e tres com estas quarenta lancharas, em se recolhendo pera dentro do rio de 
Muar quasi sobre a noite, houve vista delles Duarte Coelho, 0 qual hia em hum navio sen des- 
cubrir a enscada de Cochinchina per mandado d’El Rey D. Manuel, por ter sabido ser aquella 
enscada cousa de que sahiam mercadorias ricas. A qual terra os Chijs chamam Reyno ae Cacho, 
eos Siames, e Malayos Cochinchina, a differenca do Cochij do Malabar 

“There can be no doubt that this mention in 1523-24 of the country and gulf of Cauchim- 
chyna (Cochin China) is meant to denote the Annamite Kingdom of that epoch and more 
particularly the Tonkinese delta. 

“6, The chart of Diego Ribeiro, published in 1529, includes the name Cauchechina, to 
denote the Tonkinese and Annamite districts of the peninsula, and therefore the whole country 
of Annam from the opening of the sixteenth century. 

“7, Numerous references of later date—1535, 1548, 1549, 1550, 1572, 1588, 1597, 
1598, 1599, 1603, 1604, 1606, 1613—all prove that the word Cochin China,—under a 
variety of spellings, Cauchenchina, Cauchijchina, Cauchjichina, Cachenchina, Cauchimchina, 
Cauchichina, Coccincina, etc.—signified in every case the whole of the kingdom of Annam. 

“8. One has to turn to the year 1618 to find the name of Cochin China used in its 
secondary sense ; namely to signify quite clearly the particular principality ruled by the 
Nguyen. The word appears for the first time with this meaning in the Relatione della nuova 
missione delli P, P. della Compagnia di Giesu al regno della Cocincina, compiled by the Milanese 
Jesuit Christopher Borri. The translation of the pertinent passages is as follows :— 

“Cochin China, so called by the Portuguese, is styled in the native tongue Anam,— 

a word signifying “ western,” as this kingdom lies in the west relatively to China. 
For the same reason the Japanese call it Coci, which has the same meaning in their 
language as Anam in the Cochinchinese tongue. But the Portuguese, introduced 
into Anam for trade through the agency of the Japanese, formed from this Japanese 
word Coci and the other word Cina a third name Cocincina, which they attached 
to this kingdom, calling it, so to speak, Cocin of China, in order to distinguish it 
from Cochin in India, which they also visited. 

“If Cochin China appears as a rule in maps and atlases under the name of Caucincina 
or Cauchina or some similar form, that is merely due either to the corruption of the 
real name or to the fact that the mapmakers wished to indicate that this kingdom 
was on the borders of China. 
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“Tn the south this kingdom borders on Chiampa (Champa), at an elevation of eleven 
degrees from the pole: in the north, but slightly to the west, it borders on Tunchim 
(Tonkin) ; on the east lies the China sea; and on the west, towards the Northwest, 
it borders on the kingdom of the Lai (Laos). 

“As regards its extent, I speak here of Cochin China alone, which is a portion of the 
great kingdom of Tonkin : 

“Cochin China is divided into five provinces. The first, bordering on Tonkin, where 
the king resides, is called Sinuua (Thudn-hoa) ; the second, Cacciam (Ke-cham), where 
the king’s son resides as Governor ; the third, Quamguya (Quang-ngai); the fourth, 
Quignin (Qui-nho’n), which the Portuguese call Pullucambi (Poulo Gambir) ; the 
fifth, which borders Campa, is named Renran.” 

“ Despite the errors it contains, this passage from Borri’s account is interesting and shows 
clearly that in the view of the author and his contemporaries the Annamite kingdom of the Lé was, 
towards the middle of the first quarter of the seventeenth century, divided into two parts :— 
(a) Tonkin (Tunchim), lying between the Chinese frontier on the north and the river Linh- 
giang on the south ; (6) Cochin China (Cocincina, Caucincina, Cauchina) or the Nguyen princi- 
pality, which extended from the river Linhgiang on the north as far as Cape Varellain the south. 

“* We thus obtain evidence in the account of the Milanese Jesuit, written between 1618 
and 1630 and published after 1631, of the earliest use of the name Cochin China in its limited 
sense of a single portion of the Annamite kingdom, namely that lying between Dong-ho’i 
and Cape Varella. Borri could not have been aware that the name had previously been used 
to designate the whole of the Annamite country ; he says nothing about it indeed, and seems 
on the contrary to believe that the usual name applied by foreigners to the kingdom of the 
Lé, prior to the independence of the Nguyen, was Tonkin. 

“ But what is the starting-point of this use of the ancient name of Cochin China in its 
new signification ? 

“ According to Father de Rhodes, who arrived in Cochin China in December, 1624, the 
first Jesuit missionary to enter the country was the Neapolitan Busomi, who landed at Tourane 
on January 18th, 1615. Father Borri arrived three years after Busomi. On the other 
hand, there were no Jesuits in Tonkin at that date, as the Tonkin mission was not established 
until 1626. The missionaries in Central Annam were the first therefore to find the need of 
describing by a separate name the country which they proposed to evangelise, and which 
enjoyed a separate political existence under the powerful Nguyen rulers. They were 
acquainted with the names Tonkin and Cochin China from the narratives mentioned above. 
The former clearly signified the northern’part of the kingdom of the Lé ; the latter had a wider, 
less exclusive, meaning. Did the missionaries actually blunder over the latter meaning, as 
I suspect, or did they decide to apply the name Cochin China exclusively to the southern portion 
ot the Annamite kingdom ? It is not easy to decide which of these two solutions is correct. 
Whichever it be, however, it is quite clear that it was the founders of the first Christian 
missions in the Annamite country who, on their arrival in 1615 in the principality of the 
Nguyen, used the name Cochin China for the first time to designate that principality and 
nothing more. Consequently one may assert that the name with this special significance 
attaching to it cannot be earlier in date than January 18th, 1615. 

#9, This new value accorded to the name of Cochin China was invested by the reports 
of the missionaries with an authority rendered all the greater by the fa ‘ 


fel 2 voy ; oe ct that no need was 
elt to preserve the name in its ancient significance : tor the missionaries as we have seen, did 
as : 


not establish themselves till ten years later in the northern portion of the Annamite kingdom 
a country which they continued to designate by the name of Tonkin. 
‘In fact the various references to Cochin China from 1618 onwards indicate 


: quite clearly 
that the name preserved its secondary meaning (i.¢. 1 early 


, the southern portion of Annam, starting 
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from the Dong-ho’i district) during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and part of the 
nineteenth. The most important of these references, viz., those of Father de Rhodes in 1624. 
and 1627, of Father Baldinotti in 1626, and the charts of 1640, 1650, 1666, 1705, and of later 
year ranging from 1721 to 1882,—suffice to establish this fact. 

“One finds the name Cochin China preserving its secondary meaning during the whole 
period from 1615 to 1882, but with this constantly changing significance, that the country to 
which the name is applied extends ever further in a southerly direction, in proportion as the 
Annamites descend from the north. 

“ During that period the country becomes unified. The conquering Nguyen have welded 
together the Annamite lands by the opening of the nineteenth century. The name Annam, 
on the other hand, which was used by Europeans from the seventeenth century onwards to 
signify the whole of the kingdom (comprising Tonkin in the north and Cochin China in the 
south), preserved this meaning as late as 1882. 

“It must be added that in 1861 disorder was introduced into the geographical nomenclature 
of the country by a new factor, the French occupation. From that date the necessity of distin- 
guishing the occupied from unoccupied territories led to the former being styled ‘“ Lower 
Cochin China’ or “French Cochin China,” and to the latter keeping, according to their 
actual situation, the name of Cochin China or Tonkin. 

“10. Finally, in 1883 the nomenclature tends to become fixed and is finally settled in 
1887. Tonkin retains its name. Cochin China, properly so called, loses its name and receives the 
special titleof Annam, which on the other hand ceases to signify absolutely the whole of the 
Annamite lands ; Lower Cochin China or French Cochin China receives the special name of Cochin 
China. Thus we arrive at the third meaning of this name, which has lasted to the present day. 

“To recapitulate, the name Cochin China, in various phonetic forms, has in the course of 
history possessed three distinct meanings in the geographical literature of Europe :— 

(a) from 1502 to 1615: Cochin China signifies the whole of the Annamite kingdom, 

comprised between China in the north and Champa in the south. 

(6) from 1615 to 1882: Cochin China is the name of the portion of the Annamite 
country, situated to the south of the Tonkin of that epoch and lying between the 
Dong-ho’i region on the north and the southern frontier of Annam (this frontier 
assuming a more southernly location as the Annamites advanced). 


(c) from 1883-1887 to the present day : Cochin China signifies the French colony in 
the south of the Peninsula, while the central portion of the Annamite country, 
lying between Cochin China in the south and Tonkin in the north, receives the 
name of Annan. 

“Tf, then, we would inquire into the etymology of the name Cochin China, we have good 
ground for taking as the starting point of our inquiry the geographical value of the name in the 
opening years of the sixteenth century, at the moment when it was employed to signify the 
whole of the Annamite kingdom. At that date the country included the modern Tonkin and 
Annam as far as the Qui-nho’n district : but one must bearin mind that Annamite sovereignty 
was by no means firmly established to the south of the Col des Nuages, and that the kingdom 
was properly organized only in the twelve trdn to the north, from Lang-so’n to Thudn-hoa. 

“The earliest references to the name Cochin China almost invariably connect it with the 
so-called Gulf of Cochin China (the modern Gulf of Tonkin, though extended considerably 
southwards). The only Annamite ports which were accessible and certain to provide an 
opening to traders in the sixteenth century were in fact those of the Tonkinese delta, There 
the first Portuguese sailors who ‘discovered Cochin China,’ and the foreign travellers before 
them who came to trade in the Annamite country, must have disembarked. One may 
therefore conclude that the name Cochin China, while signifying from the outset the whole of 
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the kingdom of Annam, was specially applied from 1502 to 1515 to the country entered by 
way of the Bay of Tonkin. 

“When Jorge de Albuquerque wrote his letter of January 8th, 1515, no Portuguese, no Euro- 
pean, was yet properly acquainted with the Annamite country ;and this must have been still 
more the case, thirteen years previously, when Contino prepared his chart of the Far East. 

“The name of this country must therefore have been passed on to the Portuguese by 
travellers in the Far East before the end of the fifteenth century. These travellers can only 
have been Chinese, Annamites, Chams, Malays, Javanese, Persians, Arabs, or Turks. Chinese, 
Annamite, Cham and Javan geographical nomenclature supplies, so far as I am aware, no 
term which could have given use to the full name Cochin China. The Malays spoke of Kuchi 
or Kuchi-china, neither of which terms can be explained in the Malay tongue. The problem 
thus remains unsolved. It remains to investigate the puzzle from the Persian, Arab, and 
Turkish standpoint. 

‘* Prior to the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope (November 22, 1497), the existence of 
the Annamite kingdom had already been announced to Europe by Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century. The Venetian had given this kingdom the name of Caugigu, in which one must 
recognise the words Kiao-tche Kouo, “the land of the Kiao-tche (Giao-chi),” by which the 
Chinese had been accustomed to describe the Tonkinese regions fifteen hundred years before 
the date of Marco Polo. 

“ The same name in a slightly different form is found at the opening of the fourteenth 
century in the History of the Mongols by the Persian Rasid-ud-din, who speaks of the country 
cf Kafchekuo (=Kiao-tehe Kouo). 

“ The name Kiao-tche was thus already in vogue in the fourteenth century in non-Chinese 
lands, European and Muhammadan, to designate Tonkin, the most important part of the 
Annamite country, and also—by a natural extension of the term—to designate the Annamite 
singdom regarded as a whole. 

“ For a long period, indeed, the great Moslem navigators (Persian up to the ninth century, 
followed by Arabs up to the commencement of the sixtcenth century) sailed across the Indian 
Ocean and the China seas ; they maintained relations with the ports on the cast coast of Indo- 
China and learned to know the country of Kiao-tche (the Annamite kingdom). 

“ But these navigators had a special geographical notion about these coasts and about 
the countries in the south of Eastern Asia. A scrutiny of the records of maritime journeys, 
uf the itineraries and sailing instructions, discloses the fact that Muhammadan sailors gave 
the name China a widely extended meaning. 

“Thus in 1224 the geographer and sailor Yakut (1179-1229) writes in his Wu'jjam al 
Buldan — Ma’bar (Coromandel) is the last country in India. Next comes China, of which 
the first (region) is DjAwa (Java or Sumatra); thence one enters a sea which is difficult of 
access and fertile in disasters, One arrives at length in China proper.’ 

In the thirteenth century the botanist Ibn al Baytar, in his Trait# des sim ples, notes 
that the northern areas of China are styled in Persian * Chin Ma-Chin (ie., China of 
creat China ; cf. Sanskrit Sina Mahdsina), equivalent in Arabic to Chin al-Chin, China 
of the Chinas, for the Persians call China Sin (Chin),’ 

* Kazwini (1203—1283), in his Kuabajaib al-makhliqdt wa gharaib al-maudjiddt, speaks 
of the islands of the China Sea, and includes among them Java, Sumatra, Nias, etc. The 
>ame author in his Aitdbdthér al-vildd wa akhbér al-’ibdd further states that Java and Sumatra 
are parts of China. 

“In the thirteenth century Ibn Said clearly distinguishes ‘China’ (Chinor the countries on 
the east coast of Indo-China) from ‘China properly so-called’ (Chin al-chin), or the regions 
situated on the north side of the straits of Hainan. He shows the town of Manzi as the 
capital of Chin al-Chin or of China properly so-called. Now one knows that Manzi, derived 
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from Chinese Man-tseu, is the name employed by the Arabs to designate southern China, 
subordinate to the southern Song (1127-1279). It follows from this that the countries called 
Chin (China) by Ibn Said had nothing in common with China proper, as they lay to the south 
of the Chinese empire and actually were independent of it. 

** Rasid-ud-din himself (1310) extends the Chinese area as far as the island of Lakawdram 
(Nicobar) and the continent named Champa (the Champa of the opening of the fourteenth 
century, that is to say, roughly the parts of Annam situated to the south of the Col des Nuages). 

** Dimagqi, who wrote just before 1325, speaks also of Champa ‘ situated on the coast of 
China.’ Abilfidé (1273-1331) states that ‘the frontiers of China in the south-east touch 
the equator, where there is no latitude.’ He reports similarly that the island of Sribuza 
(Srivijaya= Palembang) is given as a dependency of China. 

“T omit several other analogous references of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which betray the same misconception and are therefore superfluous, and I pass on to extracts 
from the treatise entitled Muhit (‘ the Ocean ’) by the Turkish admiral Sidi ’Alf Chelebi (155+) : 

‘The sea-routes to the coast of Chin and Machin resolve themselves into the following 

itinerary. First from Singafur (Singapore). . . . to Kanbis& (Cambodia); from 
Kanbisa to Samba (Champa). . . . from Samba to the Gulf of Kawchi (Kiao-tche 
=the gulf of Tonkin), etc.’ 

‘The port of Kawshi in Chin (Kiao-tche in China) . . . ? 

‘The gulf of Kawshi in Chin (=the gulf of Tonkin in China) oh fg Ae 7 


‘ Kawshi in Chin.’ 

‘ Sanba in Chin pay in China) . . . : 

‘Laghérin Chin’. . . . ‘Cape Kanbisa (Cape of Cambodia, in the present Cochin 
China in Chin).’ 


‘ Lung-saka (Tenasserim) at the extremity of the coast of Chin (China).’ 
‘Kalandan (Kelantan on the east coast of the Malay peninsula) on the Coast of Chin 
(China)’ . . . etc. 

“These examples diitios to show that from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
Muhammadan geographers divided the coasts of Eastern Asia into two large areas, 
distinguished by the following names :— 

(a) Chin (China), comprising Indo-China, from the Malay peninsula to the Hai-nan 

straits, and 

(b) Médchin (Great China or China proper), extending to the north of the “ Gates of 

China,” i.e., north of the Hai-nan straits. 

“In those days all the countries of the Indo-Chinese coast, lying between the Malacca 
and Hai-nan straits, were, in the view of Arab sailors, situated in Chin (China). These sailors, 
as the passages above-quoted show, had consequently to follow the general practice of adding to 
the name of each of those countries the word Chin, which indicated their general situation. 
This is precisely what happened in the case of the name of the Annamite country, Kiao-tche ; 
for the Muhit of Sidi ’Ali Chelebi mentions several times Kawchi of Chin (Kiao-tche of China). 
Sidi ’Ali Chelebi wrote about 1554, but it is well-known that he was a compiler, rather than 
an original composer, and that his M uhit is largely composed of earlier Arab texts, amongst 
the latter being a translation of the Nautical Instructions of Suleiman al-Mahri (beginning otf 
the sixteenth century) and translations of the chart-books and essays on navigation of Ibn 
Majid, who was Vasco da Gama’s Arab pilot across the Indian Ocean and who composed his 
treatises between 1462 and 1490. 

“The Tonkinese delta, one might even say the whole Annamite kingdom, was thus 
certainly styled by the Arabs “‘ country of Kawchi of Chin ” at the close of the fifteenth and 
the opening of the si ixteenth century, that is to say, at the time when the Moslems entered into 
relations with Portuguese navigators and taught the latter the main sea-routes and the names 
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of the principal lands washed by the Indian Ocean and the China seas. The Portuguese, 
‘ whose earliest charts are based upon Arab sailing instructions,” had no alternative but to 
register purely and simply (and before they had themselves discovered the Gulf of Tonkin) 
the name which the Arabs gave to the Annamite country. 

“We may here remark that of all the countries situated on this coast and described as 
* of Chin,” Kawchi is the only one of which the name has continued, after Arab and Portu- 
guese times, to bear the distinctive affix ‘of Chin.’ Allthe rest, Champa, Laghur, etc., have 
lasted without being linked for any great length of time with this distinguishing affix, which 
no doubt disappeared directly people realised that it embodied a radical geographical error. 
It is possible that the exception allowed in the case of the name we are discussing arose from 
the fact that there existed in India a practically identical and widely known place-name, 
that of the port of Kochi (Cochin). It was doubtless necessary to retain the affix ‘of Chin’, 
in order to distinguish Kawchi of Chin from Kochi in India. 

“Such must have been the origin and use of the name Cochin China. The Arab expres- 
sion ‘Kawchi of Chin’ in fact corresponds in a wholly conclusive manner with the earliest 
normal Portuguese forms of the word Cochin China. The two first readings, those of January 
Sth, 1515, Quachymchyna and Quamchymchyna, are almost identical ; for I regard the m in 
Quam as a copyist’s error for wu, an error which appears again (n for w) in certain unusual 
forms at the beginning of the sixteenth century, e.g., Concamchina (1516), Canchimehyna (1524), 
and disappears entirely after 1529. The most ancient ordinary Portuguese form of the 
word is therefore cither Quachymchyna or Quauchymchyna, the first half of which (Quachy or 
Quauchy) is an exact transliteration of the Arab Kawchi and, through the Arabic, of the 
Chinese AKiao-tche and Cantonese Kaw-chi. 

“ The examples chosen by M. G. Ferrand from the Arabic MS. No. 2559 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale appear to indicate that, in order to translate the expression ‘ Kawchi in China’ 
or * Kawchi of China,’ the Arab would have to say either Kawchi min al Chin, which exactly 
represents ‘ Kawchi of the China,’ or, by suppressing the superfluous article, Kawchi min Chin 
or ‘ Kawchi of China.’ I may be pardoned for venturing here upon ground which is unfamiliar 
to me, but it seems to me quite likely that it was in the latter simplified form that the name 
was ordinarily spoken by the Arabs and was heard by the Portuguese. The Arab phrase 
Kawchi min Chin (or, in a single word, Kawchim(in)chin) is all the closcr to the earliest 
Portuguese forms of the name Cochin China, in that the central syllable min, which means 
‘of’ and is of secondary importance in the name, must have been pronounced quickly, so as to 
leave a clear mark of nasalisation. This Arab form therefore explains fully the earliest 
Portuguese renderings : it also explains the nasal sound in the middle of the word, which is 
universally present in every mention of the name in all languages, and which has survived 
to our own times in the central of the word Cochin China. 

“We thus have a group of sound historical, geographical and linguistic reasons for 
deriving the name Cochin China, through the Portuguese Quachymchyna, from the phrase 
by which the Arabs, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
meant to designate the Annamite kingdom, and more particularly the Tonkin sea-board. This 
expression Kawchim (in) chin signified that the kingdom was that of Kawchi (Kiao-tche), 
the traditional Chinese name for Tonkin, known in Europe since the time of Marco Polo, 
and that it was situated on the eastern coast of Indo-China, that is to say, on the coast of 
Chin (China), according to the geographical nomenclature in vogue among Arab navigators 
and travellers. 

“Thus the fair fortune and the meaning of this simple name, Cochin China, which 
bears to-day the impress of French renown, are accounted for by the brilliance of Moslem 
power and the still more radiant glory of the Portuguese navigators in the Indian Ocean, 
more than five centuries ago.” 
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GOVERNOR JOSEPH COLLET OF MADRAS ON THE HINDU RELIGION 
IN 1712. 
By Srr RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

In the Proceedings of Meetings, vol. VI, of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
January 1924, pp. 29 ff, occurs an informing paper by Miss Clara E. J. Collet, Fellow of 
University College, London, on the excellent private letter books of Joseph Collet of Madras 
(1717—1720), as preserved in her family. They contain the observations of a very capable 
man, anxious to learn all he could about the natives of the countries in which he travelled or 
had to work. We consequently obtain from them valuable views on the inhabitants of 
Rio de Janeiro, of Bencoolen in Sumatra, and of Madras. 


Amongst the extracts given by Miss Collet (one cannot but hope that she willsome day 
publish the whole collection of letters) is one of great interest, as it shows how an English 
enquirer, full of his own religious views, looked on Hinduism as he thought he learnt about it. 
Incidentally it shows also how an educated Indian attempted to expound his religion to 
an interested and educated European. Collet writes as follows :— 


“The first time I arriv’d in this place was in the year 1712. Isoon found a great variety 
of religions profess’d here, Christianity of severall sorts, Popish, Protestant or Arminian 
{native Christians], besides Mahometanism and above all Paganism [Hinduism], which has 
much more numerous disciples than all the rest together. They are divided into the right- 
handed cast and the left-hand cast, and these again are sub-divided into eighteen several 
casts or Tribes.} 

“Here are Churches of all the several Religions I have named, but the most magnificent 
structures are the Pagan Temples, called the Pagodas. Passing by one of them a few days 
after my arrival, I made up to the Gate, which was open, with a design to see what sort of 
Gods dwelt there, but the priests were too quick and shut the Gate before I could enter.? 


“ T asked one of the Religion with me why they would not permit me to see the Pagoda. 
He told me they did not care to admit Christians, and seem’d to insinuate that the Priests 
thought that the presence of a Christian would defile their Temple. I told him I rather 
believed they were ashamed to expose their Gods to our View. He reply’d: ‘We are not 
such fools as to think the Images in our Pagodas are Gods. We know very well there is but one 
Supreme God, Creator and Preserver of all things. The Images in our Temples are no other 
than symbols and representations of the several perfections of the one Supreme Being. 
An Image with many hands, holding Arms and Mechanicall Instruments, represents his infinite 
power : another with an elephant’s joyn’d to a Human Face signifies his infinite wisdom, the 
Elephant being esteem’d the most sagacious of all Brute Animalls.’ He added several others. 

“IT smiled and was about to reply, but he prevented me and went on as follows :—‘ There 
is no greater Difficulty in all this than in your Christian Religion, for you say with us 
there is but one God, and yet you say, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are each of them God, 
by which you must mean that the one God is call’d the Father as he is the Maker of all things, 
and he is called the Son as he is reconciled to Sinners, and he is called the Holy Ghost as he 





1 This statement shows that Collet had grasped that Hinduism is divided into an enormous number 
of sects, which he thought were castes, although, of course, his view thereof is very vague. He evidently 
thought that the most prominent among them were the Right-hand (Dakshinachari) and Left-hand (Vama- 
chari) divisions of the Shaktas, worshippers of the female energy in life (Shakti). The statement is a com- 
ment on tho hold that Shaktism had on Hinduism, when the latter first came under Western observation. 

2 Here we have a hint of the difficulties that Brahmans must have had in dealing with Europeans of 


importance. Neither side had any idea of the notions or religious feelings of the other. 
1 
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inclines men todo Good. So withus, our many Images represent to us the various perfections 
of that one God, whom both you and we worship.’ Here he stopped, expecting my Answer, 
which I was in no condition to give him, but stood for some time perfectly confounded.3 

‘* I knew very well the explication he had given of the Trinity was the Sabellian Scheme,* 
which I could not assent to, and on the other hand I durst not say that there are three 
distinct persons equally God, lest he should charge me with Polytheism, which is as plain a 
violation of the first Commandment as the Adoration of Images is of the Second.® 

“In short I was glad to change the Discourse by asking what representations those were, 
pointing to the monstrous figures at a little distance. He told me one of them was a transforma- 
tion of the God (Vishnu), and the other was the Devil, before whom on a certain day 
every year a thousand goats were sacrificed. This gave me a large Field of raillery on his 
Religion and the opportunity of my concealing my Ignorance of my own Religion®. 

“When I came home and reflected on the passages of the day, I blush’d for shame that 
I had not been able to give a rationall Account of my own Faith to a heathen, and resolv’d 
to lay hold on the first opportunity to examine a Doctrine I had been taught to believe was a 
mistery and note to be pry’d into. It happened the next Sunday the Athanasian Creed 
was read in Church.”? 





3 I take it that the ‘one of the Religion’ with Collet was an educated Brahman, who knew English 
well and had studied Christianity. His exposition of the use of images in Hindu Temples and of Hindu 
monotheism goes to show that he must have been a Bhagavata, which sect is essentially monotheist, with 
devotional faith in one Personal God as its main doctrine. Bhagavatism is very old—pre-Christian in fact 
—and has lung been the faith of the educated Hindu, permeating both the Vaishnava and Shaiva forms of 
their religion. 

& At the end of the Second Century there was a great controversy between the Adoptisnists and the 
Modalists, holding respectively that Christ was the chosen Man of God and that Christ was a manifestation 
of God Himself. In the Third Century the protagonist of the Modalists (Unitarians) was Sabellius, a Libyan, 
whose doctrine created a great controversy (the Sabellian Heresy) and lasted till the end of the Fourth 
Century. The “‘Sabellian Scheme,” with various modifications as time went on, was that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are the same person, three naines being thus attached to one and the same Being. The 
three forms of the One God in the Sabellian view were the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Giver of Life. 
Tt will be seen that Governor Collet was right in remarking that the Hindu’s “explication of the Trinity” 
was ‘the Sabellian Scheme,” and why, as a strict Trinitarian, he could not assent to a strictly Unitarian 
view. 





5 Collet evidently was not aware of the Hindu Trinity (Trimidrti), which is the three-fold manifestation 
of the Supreme Brahman, the Incomprehensible, with unity of Brahma, Vishnu and Shive, the three 
prominent, and to the people equal, Gods of the Epics, as the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer. The 
Hindu and the Christian Trinities are not, however, philosophically identical. The former Religion holds 
that there is one God and three manifestations of Him, and the latter that there ore three Persons in one 
God. 

6 The first image must therefore have been that of one of the avatdras or incarnations of Vishnu. What 
the other image represented, it is impossible to say, as Collet apparently did not wait to enquire if it was 
male or female. It was probably an image for “the people,’ and did not belong to the “religion ” of his 
informant, on whom, therefore, his ‘* raillery * was lost. 

7 Collet had very strong and free views on religious practice, and the Schism Act of 1714 roused him 
to much wrath and to a desire to fight it as soon as his government in India was over. Inter alia the 
Athanasian Creed was abominable to him. 
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THE CAPITAL OF NAHAPANA. 
By V. 8S. BAKHLE, M.A., LL.B. 

Tue date of Nahapana, the Kshaharata Kshatrapa, who ruled over Northern Maharash- 
tra, Gujarat and other adjoining provinces is still disputed. There is, however, a question 
of no less importance, viz., the capital of his kingdom ; and scholars are not agreed on this 
question also. We propose in this article to show that the capital of the kingdom of Nahapana 
was situated at Junnar, a view which was first put forward by the late Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar.! 


The controversy about the capital of Nahapina was, to all appearances, finally set at 
rest by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in the pages of this journal ® where he stated, relying mainly 
on the Periplus of the Erythraan Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, that the capital of the 
kingdom of Nahapina was Dashapura or the modern Mandasor. The Periplus mentions Min- 
nagara as the metropolis of the kingdom of Mambaros and of all India, and Ptolemy in his 
geography mentions a Minnagara, which lies 2° N. and 2° E. of Broach, a place which roughly 
corresponds with the modern Mandasor, known in ancient times also as Dashapura. The 
mention of this place, in Mr. Bhandarkar’s opinion, as one of the places of Ushavadata’s 
benefactions fully corroborates this view. “I have often thought it was impossible for 
Ushavadata not to have made any benefactions at the capital town of Nahapana, and con. 
sequently one of the four cities (Dashapura, Soparaga, Govardhana and Bharukachchha) must 
have been his capital. But Ptolemy’s Geography no longer leaves the point in doubt.” ? 


Before we proceed to discuss this identification, it is necessary to ascertain the extent of 
the dominions of Nahapana. Nahap&na, we know, had a daughter named Dakshamitra, who 
was married to Shaka Ushavadata, son of Dinika. We have inscriptions of this Ushavadata 
at Karli and Nasik, in which he records his benefactions at various places. Some of these 
benefactions are grants of land and villages, construction of rest-houses, erection of drinking 
places, etc. The nature of these benefactions and especially his land grants show that Ushava- 
data was not an ordinary donor. We could hardly expect a private person to grant lands and 
villages and to arrange for the comforts of people in so many different places. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Ushavadata exercised some authority over the provinces, in which the places 
of his benefactions are situated. ‘‘ The localities at which the benefactions were made,” observes 
Rapson, “ may be supposed to lie within the province of which Ushavadata had special charge. 
They indicate generally the extent of that part of Nahapana’s dominions to which the poli- 
tical influence of Ushavadata was restricted.”3 From the enumeration in his inscriptions 
of the places of benefactions we:may infer that the provinces under Ushavadata included Ajmer, 
Kathiawar, Gujarat, Western Malva, North Konkan, from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik 
District. But this is not all. ‘‘ The place names in the inscription of Balishri seem undoub- 
tedly to indicate the provinces which her son Gautamiputra wrested fromthe Kshaharatas.”’ 4 
Of these Suratha, Kukura, Avanti, and Aparanta were provinces under Ushavadata. There 
only remain Akara, Asaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha. It seems highly probable that Nahapéna 
himself ruled over these provinces. The generally accepted view, however, is that his rule 
stretched as far as Ajmer in Rajputana, and included Kathiawar, South Gujarat, Western 
Malva, North Konkan, and Nasik and Poona Districts. But these were mainly the provinces to 
which the political influence of Ushavadata was restricted. Over what province or provinces 
then did Nahapana rule ? Or had he consigned all his territory to the charge of his son-in- 
law? Nahapana, we think, must himself have ruled over Akara, Vidarbha, Asaka and Mulaka, 
The mention of these countries in the inscription of Balashri at Nasik implies that they 
were wrested from the Kshaharitas by Gautamiputra ; it is not in the least probable that 


"1 Bom. Gasetteer, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 160. 2 Indian Antiquary, 1918, pp. 77-78, 
3 Catalogue of Andhru Ooins in Br. Museum, p.cx. 4 Ibid., p. cxi. 
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they were inherited by him. A glance at the map of India would show the improbability of 
the assumption that these provinces were held by the Saétavahanas, while the Kshaharatas 
were in ascendency. It seems, therefore, that these provinces were included in the dominion 
of Nahapana and were further under the direct rule of the Mahakshatrapa. 

This being then the extent of Nahapana’s dominions, we can now look for his capital 
amongst the provinces over which he himself ruled. The mere fact that so many of Ushava- 
data’s benefactions are recorded at Nasik is not sufficient justification to warrant the inference 
that Nasik was his capital.6 It is not possible at the same time to place his capital so far 
distant as Dashapura or the modern Mandasor. Various objections can be raised against 
this latter identification. Mr. Kennedy has shown that the Periplus was written in about 
70-71 A.D., and that the identification of Mambaros with Nahap4na is wrong.® It may be, 
however, that the Periplus refers to one of the successors of Nahapana, of whom there were 
many, as evidenced by the varying effigies on their coins. And since the capital of Nahapana 
must have coutinued to be their capital also, the Minnagara of the Periplus must have been 
the capital of Nahapana bimself. The question remains, however, whether it was the modern 
Mandasor. An inscription of Nahapana’s minister is found at Junnar, a large collection 
of his coins was found at Nasik, while Mandasor or Dashapura was more or less on the borders 
of his kingdom. It seems hardly probable, therefore, that this place, though in all probability 
known as Minnagara in ancient times, was the capital of Nahapana. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar is wrong in holding that “it was impossible for Ushavadata not 
to have made any benefactions at the capital town of Nahapana.’’ It has been generally 
admitted that the place-names in the inscriptions of Ushavadata indicate the provinces that 
were consigned to his charge by Nahapfna. In the provinces that were in his charge, Ushava- 
data was tree to make any benefactions he liked ; but not in the capital city of hislord. This 
view will be confirmed also by the nature of Ushavadata’s benefactions. We can certainly 
understand Ushavadata granting laads and villages and crecting quadrangular rest-houses at 
places which were within the provinces consigned to his charge; but it is difficult to see 
how one of the places of Ushavadata’s benefactions must be regarded as the capital 
of Nahapfina. 

It was Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who first suggested the probability of Junnar be- 
ing the capital of Nahapana. ‘The capital of Nahapéna was probably Junnar, since the 
inscriptions of the place show the town to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, 
and we have record there of the gift of his minister.’ Junnar was a very important town. 
It was on the Nana Pass route and thus occupied an important position. There are nearly 
one hundred and fifty caves round about Junnar and as many as thirty-two inscriptions, all 
of which have been dated on paleographic grounds between 150 B.c.—150 a.p. It was as 
great and flourishing a town as Nasik, Dashapura or Bharukachchha. If we do not find 
any record there of Ushavadata’s benefactions, the only explanation is that it was outside 
the territory which was in his charge. 


Even at Junnar the visitor is pointed out the remains of an old city ; and the name may 
mean cither ‘the old city ’ or, like our modern Junagad. ‘the city of the Yavanas’! Very 
likely it means ‘the city of the Yavanas’ and the name is a coruption of the old name, Min- 
nagara. “ Insupportofthis suggestion it may be noticed that at the head of Ptolemy’s Nana- 
guna (which apparently is the Nana Pass, though Ptolemy makes it a river) to the south of 
Nasik and to the east of Sopara, is a town called Omenogara which, as the Yavanas were call- 
ed Mins, may be either Minnagara or Yavananagara, that is, Junnar.’8 The latitude and 


5 Smith. £.H.I., pp. 217. 291. & JRAS., 1918. 
7 Boi. Gaz., vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 160. 3 Bom. Gaz,, vol. XVIII, pt. ii; p- 213n. 
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longitude degrees of Omenogara, according to Ptolemy,® are 114; 16.20; and the name 
Nanaguna, at the head of which this town was situated, is probably due to the fact that by the 
side of the Nana Pass there is another less useful pass, which is known even to this day as 
the Guna Pass. The Nana Pass is to the north of the bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock, locally 
known as ‘Nana’s Thumb,’ and the Guna Pass is to the south of the Thumb. We must, 
therefore, regard Ptolemy’s Nanaguna as referring to the Nana and the Guna Passes ; and 
the latitude and longitude degrees given by Ptolemy fully support us. At the head of Nana- 
guna there is Omenogara, which obviously corresponds to our modern Junnar. Not far from 
Junnar there is a river known as the Mina, and the valley watered by that river is still known 
as Minner. Furthermore, Ptolemy mentions two Minnagars, and Mr. Bhandarkar has not 
assigned good reasons for identifying the Minnagara mentioned in the Periplus with the 
Minnagar in Ptolemy, which corresponds with modern Mandasor. We must, therefore, 
conclude that Minnagar mentioned by the author of the Periplus is the Omenogara of Ptolemy 
and Junnar of modern times. It was the capital of Nahap4na, from which he ruled over the 


Eastern possessions, while Aparanta, Gujarat and the Northern possessions were in the 
charge of Ushavadata. 





PIHUNDA, PITHUDA, PITUNDRA.! 


By SYLVAIN LEVI. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE Frencu By S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.1, 0.V.O, 

“Tus Jain Uttarddhyayana Sutra (XXI, 1—4, translated in Sacred Books of the East) 
relates the story of a merchant named P4lita, who departs from Champa, the capital of 
Aiga on the lower course of the Ganges, on a journey by boat to the city of Pihumda, whither 
his business summons him. There he marries, and later returns to his own country. While 
on the sea, his wife gives birth to a son, who is called Samudra-pala “the sea’s ward.” 

“The Jain sutra is written in Prakrit ; the name of the city, Pihuinda, leads one to infer 


that the original form of the name contained an indistinct aspirate between vowels, which 
was changed in Prakrit to a simple aspirate. 


“The Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela of Orissa appears to supply the word 
for which we are looking, corresponding to the Prakrit form Pihumda. Liiders, indeed, in 
his List of Brahmi Inscriptions (Epig. Ind., X, vii) under No. 1345, writes in his analysis of 
this difficult but important inscription : ‘In the eleventh year he had some place founded 
by former kings, perhaps Pithuda, ploughed with a plough ....’ Pithuda may legiti- 
mately be read as Pithumda, which would become Pihumda in Prakrit ; the inner nasal in no 
case presents any difficulty. But unfortunately the mutilated text of the inscription affords 
no clue to the situation of Pithuda. We find that in the following or 12th regnal year, 
Kharavela ‘makes the kings of the North tremble’ (vitdsayamto Utardpadhwrajdno); one 
must therefore look for Pithuda elsewhere than in the North. The East is likewise excluded, 
for the sea lies on that side. There remain the West and the South. In the passage above- 
quoted Liiders has adopted the reading proposed by the late Bhagvanlal Indraji, who was 
the first to decipher the inscription scientifically (Proceedings of the Sixth Congress of Orien- 
talists at Leyden, Part III, sect. II, 1885). Bhagvanlal read as follows :— 

puvarajanivesitam Pathudan gadarrbhanagalena kasayatt. 
Liiders alters Pathudam into Pithudam on the strength of impressions of the inscription. 

“Since then Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has taken up the study of the whole text, the numerous 
lacunae in which are to him an additional attraction. In the third volume of the Journal 


9 MeCrindle ; Ptolemy, pp. 175-76 whore the editor ubsorves that nothing is known about Omenogara. 
1 This article is No. TI of “ Notes Indiennes ”, by M.S. Lévi, which appeared in the Journal 
Astatique, Tome CCVI, Jan.—Mareb, 1925, 
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of the Behar and Orissa Research Society he has published for the benefit of epigraphists an 
excellent impression of the inscription. His reading and translation differ from those of 
previous scholars in a surprising and disquieting manner. He believes that the passage as a 
whole describes a procession in honour of a king. who lived thirteen centuries earlier, ar 
which had been established by the former kings in the City of Prith-udaka-darbha and which 
is pleasing to the country.’ A note informs us that the city in question must have been 
in Kaliiga. Finally we are told after a discussion (p. 437) that the passage refers to the 
statue of a certain king Ketu, installed at Prthidakadarbha, ‘the city abounding in water 
and darbha grass.’ This rendering is based on a new reading of line 11,—puvardja-nivesitam 
Pithudaga-dabha-nagala nekdsayati : 

“Tt is at once obvious that the difference in the interpretation of the passage depends 
rather upon the method of splitting up its component words than upon any novelty of reading. 
The differences of reading are confined merely to the following syllables :—Pi (Bhag. Pd; 
Liiders, Pi); da (Bhag. dam  Litders, da); le ne (Bhag. and Laders, lena); and they are 
concerned purely and simply with certain accessory signs, attached to the clear outline of 
the consonants and regarded somewhat arbitrarily as either script-signs or chance-marks 
in the stone. Mr. Jayaswal neither explains, nor thinks it necessary to explain, the difficulties 
which form the stumbling-block of the general body of inquirers, viz., the vowel e in the syllable 
ne of nekdsayati, which he doubtless equates with nis-karsayatt, as he translates it ‘he leads 
out ’ ; and this being so, the absence of an aspirate in the ka (always and in all places nikkha) ; 
and thirdly and above all, the amazing construction of the sentence, viz., epithet in the accu 
sative, locative, verb, epithet in the accusative, a bunch of six words forming a compound 
noun in the accusative—and what a compound, calculated to be the despair of the schools 
of grammarians! terasa-vasa-sata-ketu-bhada-tit amara-deha-samghdtam, which signifies, it 
appears, ‘[he leads out in procession] the nim-wood formation of the immortal body (i.e., 
statue) of His Highness Ketu who (flourished) thirteen centuries before’. One thinks in- 
voluntarily of the scene of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme with the son of the Grand Turk. 

‘For the purpose of record I reproduce here the translation of the same passage 
proposed by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the same journal (vol. III, 486 et seg.): ‘He caused the 
reputation of the feet (7.e., the worship) of the Jina to expand in the city of Pithudaga-dabha 
founded by former kings.’ 

‘On the other hand, the first interpretation (of Ltiders and Bhagvanlal) requires no 
special cffort for its justification. The sense follows normally from the meaning of the verb 
kasayati. ‘The verb kas=kars is applied properly to ploughing, and therefore evokes by 
natural association of ideas the name of the plough, namgala (here nagala; cf. Pithuda- 
Pihumda), this being the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit ldagala. Gadabha-nagala seems to 
refer to a plough drawn by an ass. I do not remember in the texts any case of this kind, 
in which, in order to destroy a city, the conqueror causes the soil of it to be ploughed. But 
such action is by no means unlikely or inconceivable. 


“ Ptolemy, describing the towns in the intcrior of the country of the Maiséloi (VII. 1. 93), 
calls the capital Pitundra métropolis. The country of the Mais6loi, or Maisélia (VII. 1, 15), 
takes its name from the river Maixolos, which signifies the whole extent of the mouths of the 
Godavari and the Kistna. The Periplus speaks of Masalia, instead of Maisélia. This word 
has been for a long time connected etymologically with the first part of the well-known name 
Masulipatam. Maisdliacxtends northwards to Paloura, or more precisely to the cape of the 
apheterion close to Paloura. The coast-towns Kontakossyla, Koddoura, Allosygné, and the 
inland towns Kalliga, Bardamana, Koroungkala, and Pharutra have not yet been identified. 
Ptolemy places Pitundra in the hinterland, between the mouths of the Maisolos and the 
Manadas, or in other words, between the deltas of the Godavari and Mahanadi, at an equal 
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distance from both. We must therefore look for the site of the city between Chicacole and 
Kalingapatam, if Ptolemy’s information approximates to the truth. That being so, we are 
once more restricted to the tract of country, in which we have sought for the site of Danta- 
pura, in the direction of the course of the Nagavali river, which is also named Languliya 
or ‘the river of the plough.’ The Imperial Gazetteer of India itself points to this derivation 
of the name : ‘langala (Sanskrit), ndgula (Telugu), a plough.’ This designation, when 
associated with the memory of Pitundra, recalls the passage in the inscription, in which 
Kh&ravela boasts of having ‘ ploughed the soil of Pithuda with the plough.’ Is it not possible 
that one of the names of the river perpetuates the memory of that unusual punishment ? 

“The transliteration of the Indian name Pithu(m)da in the form Pitundra, used by 
Ptolemy, is normal. The Greek has a tendency to represent the actual sound of the Indian 
cerebrals by the addition of an r, as, for example, in the name of the Aratta of the Panjab, 
which is written Aratrioi in the Periplus (p. 47), and in the name of Kulindriné in Ptolemy, 
which clearly corresponds with a form Kulinda, intermediate between Kulinda and Kuninda. 

‘We remark, however, that Lassen, who dealt with an important collation of variants, 
always writes the name in the form Pitynda and not Pityndra (III. 202 and 281). 

“The name Pithumda-Pihumda seems tu be connected with the name of a people, of 
whom we obtain a glimpse inthe Mahdbhdrata. In the seventh book, adhy. 59, the poet describes 
Yudishthira’s army ; on the left wing the Southern recension mentions the Tuhunda between 
the Agnivedas and Malavas (Agnivesas Tuhunddé cha Mdlavdh. . . .). But this line is 
not found in the Calcutta and Bombay recensions. On the other hand, the Calcutta edition, 
three verses earlier, mentions among the rear-guard contingents the Hundas, between the 
Pataccharas and the Pauravakas: in this place the Southern recension and the Bombay 
text substitute the more familiar Paundrasforthe Hundas. Ifthe form Hunda is correct, 
one ought clearly to find it in verse VI, 50, 52 of the Southern edition ; and this we actually 
do, if we divide the words as follows :—Agnivesds tu Hundds cha. The name Tuhunda, how- 
ever, appears elsewhere in the Muhdbhérata, but asa personal name—the name of an Asura, 
son of Danu (I. 65, 2533) who becomes incarnate on earth as king Sendbindu (I. 67. 2655). 
Tuhunda is also the name of one of Dhitarashtra’s sons (I. 186. 6983 C; 201, 3 Southern). 

* Pithuda had been founded by a king of old time for his abode (puvardjanivesita) ; it 
was a royal seat. Pitund(r)a in Ptolemy’s account is a metropolis, a capital. The agree- 
ment is complete. If Pithuda was really destroyed by Kharavela, it is natural that the 
name should not appear in later texts and passages. The mention of the name in a Jain 
canonical work would seem to offer fresh prouf of the antiquity of Jain tradition. But in 
this case one necessarily feels some surprise at finding the name in Ptolemy’s work, which is 
two or three centuries later than the date of Kharavela. One can only conclude in these 
circumstances that Ptolemy, in constructing his Tables, made direct or indirect use of original 
materials appreciably older than his own age. That is a point to be borne in mind, when one 
uses information embodied in Ptolemy’s works.” 
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THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 
(Some Unpublished Records.) 
By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

No. 432. 
Mhow, July 8th, 1857. 
Sir. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of this day’s date, asking for advice regarding 
matters connected with the Malwah Contingent. 

As I am in complete ignorance of what has already occurred at Mehidpore, may I beg 
that His Highness will inform me under what circumstances the men of the Contingent demand 
increased pay ;—whether such demand was made known to, or sanctioned by, Colonel Durand ; 
—what number and description of men still remain firm at Mehidpore ;—what officers are 
with the Contingent ;—and what amount of arrears of pay are due to the men. If His High- 
ness will be good enough to order this information to be sent to me, I will gladly give him the 


best advice in my power. I have etc., 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
To Bhao Rao Ramchunder Rao. Commanding at Mhow. 
No. 434. 
Sir, Mhow, July 9th, 1857. 


On reconsidering the purport of your letter of the 8th instant, regarding the Malwah 
Contingent, I beg to offer the following advice to His Highness the Maharaja. 

1, From what I have heard of Colonel Durand’s desire to benefit the condition of the 
men of the Contingent, I believe that the Acting Resident has applied for the sanction of 
Government to place them on the same footing as the native regiments of the line, with 
regard to pay, for the good behaviour of the artillery and infantry during the disturbances 
at Mehidpore. This application is, I think, certainto be attended to ; but as no demand can 
be sanctioned if made by the Contingent in any other but a respectful and subordinate manner, 
I hope the men will well weigh the great advantages they will gain by continuing the conduct 
which has already met the approval of the Resident, and refrain from actions which will cause 
them to forfeit what they have so well earned. 

2. As it is impossible that the good men of the Mehidpore Contingent can continue 
staunch without officers to encourage and support them, and as the whole of the officers of 
the Contingent have apparently at this time left Mehidpore, I think it would be very advisable, 
if the Maharaja would try and persuade Captain Fenwick to take command of the Contingent 
at the present moment. 

3. Were Captain Fenwick to take this step at this crisis, maintain a proper state of 
discipline and subordination in the corps, and hold Mehidpore until properly reinforced at 
that station, I think the good service he would do the British Government would be thoroughly 
appreciated, and highly rewarded by it, and such service would also redound greatly to the 


eredit of His Highness the Maharaja himself. 
I haveetc., 


(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
The Bhao Rao Ramchunder Rao. Commanding at Mhow. 


H. 
Telegraph Message from Lord Elphinstone. 


Directions have been sent to Captain Orr to move along the left bank of the Nerbudda to 
Barway, and join the advancing column from Aurungabad. 
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18 
Mhow, July 11th, 1857. 
Maharaja Sahib, 

I regret to hear from Oomed Sing that your Highness is under apprehension that your 
conduct will be misconstrued by the British Government. I have reported to the Bombay 
Government, for the information of the Supreme Government, everything that has occurred 
at Indore and Mhow since the lamentable outbreak on the Ist ; and I feel assured that the 
simple record of your actions, showing your sincere desire to tranquillize your country, will be 
proof sufficient to Government of Your Highness’ loyalty and good faith to your friend and 
ally. 

I deeply regret that Colone) Durand should have left Indore under so mistaken an im- 
pression, as that your troops (over whom you had lost your control) were acting in accordance 
with your orders. Should Colonel Durand have, under this impression, reported to Government 
the attack on the Residency as instigated by yourself, I feel certain that your Highness’ 
actions, as subsequently reported both by Captain Elliot and myself, will dispel the error, 
and prove convincingly to the Government that your wish is now, as it has always been, 
to be their firm friend and supporter, under whatever difficulties may beset you. Trusting 
that the expression of my firm convictions may allay your Highness’ apprehensions. 

I beg to subscribe myself, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 


K. 
To Colonel Durand, 
Offg. Agent, Governor General, Central India. 
Mhow Fort, July 12th, 1857. 
My dear Sir, 

Both Captain Elliot and myself have written to you, detailing events at Indore and 
Mhow ; but, from your not having replied to our letters, I fear they must have miscarried. 

I regret exceedingly your having quitted this part of the country, the more so, as you 
appear to have been under a mistaken impression regarding Holkar’s intentions. Holkar 
was as helplessly under the control of his mutinous troops as we have ourselves been under 
that of ours. Since the mutineers from Mhow, joined by some of Holkar’s troops (the whole 
headed by Saadut Khan, who attacked you), left Indore on the 4th, the Maharaja has done 
everything in his power to aid us in our efforts to tranquillize the country, and has shown by 
his actions his earnest desire to fulfil faithfully his duties to the British Government. Copies 
of correspondence which has passed between the Durbar and myself have been forwarded 
to you, which will prove the truth of what I state. The whole country is now in a tranquil 
state in the neighbourhood of Mhow. At Indore some of the Mahomedan troops are still 
in an excited and insubordinate state, and the Maharaja cannot yet control them ; but as soon 
as the European troops advancing from Aurungabad reach this, it is the intention of the 
Maharaja to disarm all those on whom he cannot place dependence, and to punish severely 
those who have been implicated in any way in the late disorders. On my first telegraphing 
to Bombay the events at Indore and Mhow, a detachment of native troops, consisting of 400 
Nizam’s cavalry and a company of infantry, was pushed on by forced marches, under Captain 
Orr, for the relief of Mhow. But this fort, thanks to the hard labour of the Europeans, has 
been placed in such a state of defence, and we are so well provisioned, that it would take an 
army to attack it. The advance of native troops alone, would, in the excited state of the 
Maharaja’s troops, do certain injury to the latter ; and perhaps the relieving troops themselves 
might have suffered from coming within the influence of the religious excitement prevailing 
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here. Under these circumstances I requested fresh orders regarding them ; and Lord Elphin- 
stone has ordered them to remain on the left bank of the Nerbudda, until the arrival of the 
column from Aurungabad. On the 11th one column left Aurungabad, and another column 
left Bombay on the 9th. Two or three hundred dragoons here would be sufficient to place the 
whole of Malwah in as tranquil and peaceable a state as it was in, six months ago. 

The Durbar report that some of their troops in the district have shown signs of disaffec- 
tion, and several of the vakeels of petty States, who used to be in attendance at Indore, have 
left Indore. The impression that their superiors will receive from the absence of all political 
authorities from the seat of your agency, would have been so injurious that I have, during 
your absence, assumed political authority here, so far as to be able to communicate with the 
Maharaja, and advise him on subjects which were of much importance, and regarding 
which, in your absence, he was at a loss how to act. These matters I have reported in detail 
to Lord Elphinstone, and trust that, under the circumstances, I shall be borne out in what 
I have done. 

My position here has been a difficult one ; but I have acted to the best of my ability for 
the good of the service. Captain Elliot has been most kind in assisting me ; and, had it not 
been for his advice and assistance in many matters, much would have been unthought of, which 
has been of great use and benefit. Itrust that what I have said will induce you to return to 
Mhow. Your presence would restore confidence. The country itself is tranquil. A few 
European troops would enable Holkar to disarm those who were implicated in the late out- 
break ; and a small moveable force, to punish those tributaries of Holkar who have taken 
advantage of the disturbances at Indore to cause dissensions in their own petty districts, 
would be sufficient to bring the whole surrounding country under complete control. 

The mutineers from Mhow and Indore are to-day at Pachore, moving as expeditiously 
as they can, on Agra or Delhi. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain. 
L. 


Telegraph Message from Lord Elphinstone, for delivery to Holkar. 
13th July 1837. 

I have received your Highness’ ‘ Khureeta ,’ dated the Ist. The assurance of your 
regret at the part taken by your troops in attacking the Residency, and at the late unfortunate 
occurrences at Mhow and Indore, is very gratifying to me, and I trust that the Governor- 
General’s Agent will soon return to Indore. General Woodburn has been obliged, from ill 
health, to give up command of the troups that are advancing to Mhow, but Colonel Stuart, 
who has succeeded him, is fully impressed with the necessity of using all practicable speed. 


I hope that your Highness will be able to maintain the tranquillity of the country until the 
reinforcements arrive. 


M. 
Answer to above. 
July 14th, 1857. 

Your Lordship’s message has been delivered to Holkar ; and he is most grateful for the 
manner in which his explanations have been received. A long letter has been forwarded 
by him for delivery to your Lordship, expressing his feelings of loyalty and attachment to the 
Government, and sorrow for what has occurred, which will be sent by letter Dak. 

Captain Hutchinson, assistant to the Resident, with his wife, Mr. Stockly and family, 
and others, were taken prisoners, and Bhopawar burnt down and pillaged, by order of the 
Raja of Amjheera. Holkar, although Amjhecra is a tributary of Scindiah, immediately 
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marched a force towards Amjheera, caused all the prisoners to be released, and they are 
expected here to-morrow. The responsibility of this step I have taken upon myself. 

The Malwah Contingent still continues at Mehidpore. The Maharaja, at my suggestion, ~ 
sent a confidential native officer to take command of the Contingent during the absence of 
its own officers. The men are yet in a very mutinous state ; but it is hoped that they may be 
restrained from open outbreak, and kept at Mehidpore until other troops arrive there. 

Holkar’s troops are still excited and mutinous, but have as yet been kept quiet. 

Colonel Durand has been written to, and Holkar’s feelings and position explained to him. 


N. 
No. 28 of 1857. 
To Major Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 
Sir, 
I have the honour, by desire of His Highness, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 440, of the 19th instant, with the annexed copy of a message from the Right Honourable 
the Governor of Bombay, and to express to his Lordship and to yourself His Highness’ high 
sense of the obligations for the kind consideration shown to him in his peculiar situation, 
and the support you have throughout afforded him. 
I have etc., 
(Signed) Ramchunder Rao. 
{True copies, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 


Commanding at Mhow.] 
Indore, 21st July, 1857. 


No. 439. 


Mhow, July 17th, 1857. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report for your information that the Right Honourable the Governor 
of Bombay, having ordered me to make over all correspondence with Holkar to Captain Hut- 
chinson, who arrived at Mhow last evening, I have done so this day. 

The Malwah Contingent, I am happy to say, still remains at Mehidpore. The Raja’s 
Contingent, it is reported, has mutinied, and marched on Gwalior. 


The situation of the Garrison at Saugor, and the straits, they will probably be reduced to, 
unless very quickly relieved, I reported to the Government of Bombay last evening and this 
morning, by telegraph. 

No communication of any kind has been received by the Indore Durbar, or by me, from 
Colonel Durand. The accompanying letter will prove to Government the tranqullity which 
prevails at the present time throughout Holkar’s territories ; but there are many disaffected 
throughout the country, and it is urgently necessary, for the safety of Central India and the 
whole of Rajpootana, that a large body of Europeans should be sent to Mhow, to form a 
moveable column, as quickly as possible. 

Having used my best endeavours to restore the confidence of the Maharaja of Indore, 
and to maintain order at Mhow, and through the surrounding country at a dangerous crisis, 
when the political authorities had relinquished their posts, I trusted that the Government would 
have had sufficient confidence in me to have allowed me to continue the work successfully 
commenced and carried through, until I could make it over to Colonel Durand. I regret 
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that this could not be permitted ; that what I have done has been appreciated by the Maharaja 


and his Ministers, I trust the annexed letter will prove. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 

To the Secretary to Government. Bengal. (Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 

Commanding at Mhow. 
Palace, 14th July 1857. 
My dear Sir, 

It is, with the highest gratification, I read your yesterday’s letter, together with the 
message from the Right Honourable the Governor of Bombay, to His Highness’ address ; 
and I offer my sincere thanks to you for the trouble you have taken in restoring the confidence 
of the two Governments. What I know from the feelings of His Highness, I can assure you 
that the assistance you have so kindly rendered to our Government at this crisis shall always 
be gratefully remembered, and the whole credit of smoothing the difficulties will always rest 
with you. 

; I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. (Signed) Ramchunder Rao. 
[True copy, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding Bengal Artillery, Mhow.] 
No. 883 of 1857. 
Secret Department. 
From H, L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 
To Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 

Sir, Dated 16th July 1857, 

I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter No. 431, of the 10th instant, with accompaniments, relative to your further 
proceedings at Mhow, and to forward copy of a resolution thereon, passed by Government, 
under date the 15th instant. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 
Bombay Castle, 16th July, 1857.0 Secretary to Covernment. 


Resolution of the Board, Dated 15th July, 1857. 





Resolved : 

That receipt be acknowledged, and copies forwarded to the Government of India. 

That Captain Hungerford be requested to continue his reports, which are perused by this 
Government with very great interest. 

That officer may further be informed, that as far as this Government is able, in the absence 
of all local knowledge, to judge of his proceedings, they appear to have been characterised by 
judgment and resolution. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council will feel the greatest pleasure in expressing 
to the Supreme Government his opinion that, in a most difficult position. Captain Hungerford 
has shown himself equal to the emergency. (Signed) Elphinstone, 

(Signed) J. C. Lumsden, 
[ True copy. 
(Signed) H. L. Anderson, 


15th July, 1857. ; Secretary to Government. 
(To be continued.) 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
From THE COLLECTION MADE BY THE LATE Dk W. CROOKE, C.LE., D.C.L., F.B,A. 


(Continued from page 1383.) 
Vv. 
Songs at various ceremonies. 
With Explanations by Ramgharib Chaube. 
1. A Kangan Song. 
Recorded by Kanhayyé Lal, a School-teacher of Kaséol?, District Agra. 
Explanation by Rémgharib Chaube. 

The ceremony of untying the bride’s hangan is a survival of a custom of marriage by 
abduction, when there was a struggle between the bride and her husband, afterwards cere- 
monially represented by a mimic struggle. 

Text. 
Kangan ki ghuri gai ganthi: kholo méré Ramjiwana. 
Raj lagat uri gai Ahaly4 ; tum MAarich subhavhana. 
Toryo dhanuk Janak ke dware : kahan gayo so zor ghena ? 
Kangan ki ghuri gai gaithi: kholo mere Ramjiwana. 
Boli leu Kekai Sumitra, tumh4re 4p mata. 
Kai bolo Kaushalyéji kan : janai dhari garab jana. 
Kangan ki dhuri gai géiathi kholo mere Ramjiwana. 
Hari jau kai Janak suta son, jaten tiharo prdn thana. 
Karo nihoro kai bhanjini ko, den kaho kachhu 4p dhanda. 
Kangan ki dhuri gai gdithi kholo mere Ramjiwana. 
Pati Ram ; Ram sakuch4ne chit man lagyo dharani tana. 
Khulati n& ganthi bhai ghun garhi Janak Kuiwari ko prem sana. 
Kangan ki dhuri gai gaithi kholo mere Ramjiwana. 
Translation. 
The Bride’s party sings :— 
The kangan knot is tied perfectly : open it, Ram of my life. 
Like a flock of dust Ahalyd flew away, and you conquered Marich.65 
You broke the bow at the door of Janak : whither has gone that power now ? 


The kangan knot is tied perfectly : open it. Ram of my life. 
Call Kekai and Sumitra, your own mothers.®6 
Or call Kaushalya : she'll be so proud to have borne you. 


The kangan knot is tied perfectly : open it, Ram of my life. 
Or be defeated by the daughter of Janak, with whom you are now contending, 
Or fawn upon thy sisters-in-law and give them some money.®7 


The kangan knot is tied perfectly : open it, Ram of my life: says Pati Ram ®: 
Rama felt ashamed and cast his glance upon the earth®?. 
The knot was not opened as it was well fastened, till the daughter of Janak was 
awakened to love79, 
The kangan knot is tied perfectly ; open it, Ram of my life. 


65 All the personages mentioned in the song are those in the story of Rama and Sita. 

66 All the elderly women of a family are ‘mothers’ to the younger people. The inference is that if 
the bride-groom can’t untie the kanyan, his ‘‘ mothers,” the old women, might be ablo to doit. 

67 Ram’s sisters-in-law would be Sit4’s sisters. 68 The name cf the composer of the song, 

69 He thought that Sita was the daughter of Mother Earth and hence he felt that he could not win 
the victory and hung his head for shame. 70 The daughter of Janak is Sita, the wife of Rama, 
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2. The kingdom of Basuk. 
Recorded by a School-teacher in the Village School at Datdwal?, District Agra. 
Explanation by Rémghartb Chaube. 

This song comes from a high-caste Hindu family, and like others of its class, it complaina 
of the dark skin of the bridegroom, the inference being that the “twice-born ” Hindus came 
into India from a country where the skin of the people was fair. Hence the love of fairness 
on the part of the Hindu population of India. 

Text. 

Babul, ek pachhit&éyo man raho : 
Babul, ek pachhitéwo man raho. 
Babul, ham gori, bar sAmaro : 
Babul, ham gorf, bar simaro. 

2. 
Beti, man pachhitdo jani karo : 
L&li, man pachhitéwo jani karo. 
Dharti ke Basuk sAmaro : 
Dharti ke Basuk simaro. 
Gokul ke Kanhaiya sAmaro : 
Gokul ke Kanhaiya simaro. 

3. 
Kakul, ek pachhitawo man raho : 
KA&kul, ek pachhitawo man raho. 
Chach4, ek pachhitawo man raho. 
Chacha, ham gorf, bar sAmaro. 

4, 
Beti, man pachhitawo mat karo : 
Lali, man pachhitawo jant karo. 
Dharti ke Basuk samare : 
Gokul ke Kanhaiya sahware. 

5. 
Beti, ghar hit pita tihdre samare. 
Lali, ghar hii chach4 tihare samare, 
Beti, ghar hin biran tihare sAiware. 
Lali. ghar hii maisi tumhari sAiiwali 

6. 
Lali, aisi pachhatawa jani karo : 
Lali, aisi pachhitaw4 jani karo. 
Beti, karam likho, so paiye : 
Lali, karam likho, so paiye. 

Translation. 

1, 
Father, there is one trouble in my mind: 
Father, there is one trouble in my mind. 
Father, I am fair, my husband dark ; 
Father, Iam fair. my husband dark. 

9 
Daughter, make no trouble for your mind : 
Darling, make no trouble for your mind. 
Basuk, king of the Earth,” is dark : 


on Vasuki, the N aga king of the Lower World, is always represented as dark, 
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Basuk, king of the Earth, is dark. 
Kanhaiyé!? of Gokul is dark : 
Kanhaiya of Gokul is dark : 
3. 
Uncle, there is one thing on my mind : 
Uncle, there is one thing on my mind. 
Uncle, there is one thing on my mind: 
Uncle,’3 I am fair, my husband dark. 
4, 
Daughter,?4 make no trouble for your mind : 
Darling, make no trouble for your mind. 
Basuk, king of the Earth, is dark : 
Kanhaiya of Gokul is dark. 
5. 
Daughter, in your very home your father is dark : 
Darling, in your very home your uncle is dark 
Daughter, in your very home your brothers are dark. 
Darling, in your very home your uncle’® is dark. 
6. 
Darling, make no such trouble in your mind : 
Darling, make no such trouble in your mind. 
Daughter, what is written in one’s fate doth one receive : 
Darling, what is written in one’s fate doth one receive. 
38. A Mangal Song. 
Sung by a Braéhmani of Ohhiward, District Farrukhabad, and recorded by Dr. W. Crooke. 
Explanation by Ramgharib Chaube. 
This song illustrates the great chase taken bythe maternal uncle in the marriage of 
his niece. 
Text. 
1. 
Khe karan bhain supariyén ? Kahe karan kusum ? 
Kahe k4ran jeh dhiupjin? Sajan, karo byohar. 
Pan chaban ko boin supariy4i : rang ko boge kusum. 
Nem dharam ko e dhiupjin. Sajan, karo byohar. 
2. 
 Dhao, re naua : dhawo, re baiya : dhay khabari lai ayo. 
Aggim dhundho : Pachchhim dhundho : dhundo dhur Gujrat. 
Ketik log bar&ti aye ? Ketik nautik har ?” 
“ Assi piyade : sau asw4r : barati or na chhor.” 
3. 
Itani jo suni babul mere kampe, “ Ab, dhi, rahéhu kunari. 
“ Jin, babul, halo. Jin, babul, dolo : karo barothe ko char. 
Bhat randh mere mama dihain : chAchul karahii biyah. 
72 Kanhaiy’ = Krishna, who as king of Gokula, is also always represented as black. 
73 The bride addresses both maternal and paternal uncles in the vernacular. 
74 All girls in a family are “‘ daughters ” to the older generation. 
75 Ménsiis mother’s sister's husband : uncle-in-law. 
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4. 
Vyahi chalo Dasrath ke beta: lai chalo rath baithay. 
Unche unche gai palakiya: nihalen gaye aswar. 
Bagh tale hoya nikari, palakiya, koyal shabd sunday. 
5. 
** Ab ka bolai, pyari koiliya ? 
Chharé babul ko 4tan ; patan nirmal kokh. 
Chhara bhaway ki ram rasoi. 
¥a@ biran ki abhilakh dhunai. 
Translation. 
1. 
“Why was born the betel-nut 2? Why was born the saffron -flower ? 
Why was born this little girl ? Son-in-law, perform the marriage ceremony. 
Betel-nuts were born for making pdn: the saffron-flower for dying. 
This little girl was born for virtue. Son-in-law, perform the marriage cere- 
2. {mony. 
Run, ye barbers : run ye leaf-dish makers, and bring us news. 
Search the Hast, search the West : search ye for Gujarat. 
How many have come to the procession? How many have come as guests.?’’76 
“ Eighty on foot : a hundred on horse-back : the procession isinnumerable.’’”” 
3. 
Hearing this my father trembled. ‘“‘ Now, my daughter, remain a virgin.” 
“ Be not afraid, my father: my father, grieve not: make arrangement for 
lodging the procession. 
My maternal-uncle will feed them with rice : my uncle will see we married.” 
4. 
Dasrath’s son’8 started on the marriage procession: he took his bride in a 
chariot. 
The bride’s palanquin went on the high-road ; theriders went on the paths 
beside it. 
When the palanquin passed out of the garden, the koil sounded his note. 
5. 
‘What sayest thou, dear koil ? 
1 am leaving now my father and my mother’s pure lap®0. 
I am leaving the food cooked by my brother’s wife, 
And my brother for whom my heart will always burn. 
4. Chhand Parhna Verses. 


Recorded by Ramgharib Chaube from the lips of Pandit Jori Lal of Sahéranpur. 


Explanation by Ram Gharib Chaube. 


These verses (dohds) are repeated by bridegroom to the women of the bride’s family. 


Text. 
L. 
Lat lagat chhutat nahin ; jibh chonch jari jat, 
Kya Kachhu mitha agni mei ? Kyo chakor chung jat ? 
9 
Pawak chungat arek rit ; bhasm kasang ko ang. 
Sheo bibhiti nastak charhai, tan path satsang. 











76 So tar the father has heen speaking. 17 This is the messenger’s reply. — 
‘3 Ls, Rama, the typical bridegroom, 9 The bride is again speak. 
80 kékh = konkh 1 hit. stomach, womb. 
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Translation. 
L 
A habit is not left, though tongue and beak be burnt. 
What sweetness is there in fire? Why does the partridge eat it ? 
2s 


It is right to eat fire, to get the body burnt. 
Shiva puts ashes on his body, then he has the company of the well-behave:. *! 


Text. 


3. 
Arani rati karan pai, ta dadhi sat dhari din 
Bhanu yoti parbad bhai ; tab kirne chug lin ? 
4, 
Hansa chhor, chakor chug ; Karanyahi Jamal ? 
Hansa janyo agni hai; lawar swet hai kal. 
Translation. 


A woman painted her hand red and placed a pearl in it. 
When the sun shone brightly : who picked it up ? 


4. 
The swan left it, but the partridge picked it up : Jamal asks why ? 82 
The swan thought the red hand was fire and the pearl its burning flame 
which meant death. | 
5. Going to the Bridegroom’s house. 
Sung by Ram Kishn, a Brdhmai and recorded by Hriday Ram, a Brahman of Dehra. 
Explanation by Rimgharib Chaube. 

The interest of this song lies in the fact that firstly, it shows that marriages were formerly 
celebrated in the winter, E.g., Rama himself was married in Aghan. Secondly, it shows 
that the bride has a great dislike to her husband’s unmarried sisters. This last is a common 
situation. Text. 

Barambar main puchhon, meri babal ; kis ritu karoge bydh, ji ? 
Sawan no howai, beti; Bhadon no howai: Katik men karongi by4h, ji. 
Sat shakal ka babi mandwa rachwaAo, unche chundwo chatsal, ji. 

Am tab Kori mera dolwA re niks4 : koyal shabad sunawai, ji. 

Tum kyoh bolai, hariyali re koyal ? Main chhora babal ko desh, ji. 
Agar bhi chhora ; bagar bhi chord ; chhori nagar ki sim, ji. 

Ki ham awaih, babi, kaj prayojan ? Ki ho ham chhakii chhamas, ji ? 
Ham hain, meri babi, chamak chiriya ; uri kar par ghar jayangi, ji. 
Pahile manri meri ghar phuaw4 ; pher manri sasural, ji. 

Mayar rowai, meri palki bhijai ; babul ghar ganbbir, ji. 

Bairin rowai mera mukh dhar anchta ; bhawaj Anand badhdw4, ji. 


Translation. 
Continually I ask, my father : when shall I be married ? 


Not in Sawan, daughter, not in Bhadon : in Katik §* will you be married. 

There shall be built a marriage-shed of six kinds, and also high throne, my dear. 

My palanquin was placed by Koris under a mango tree, and the koil raised its voice. 
O koil of the greenery, why dost thou sing? Iam leaving my father’s country. 


a a a a ae a 

81 These verses are clearly a riddle and its answer. The chakor or partridge is asked the riddle in the 
first stanza and it replies in the second : he who burns himself or is burnt, : reduced to ashes and these 
ashes are rubbed on the forehead of the image of Shiva (Mahadeo). 

82 Jam4l is the composer’s name and he asks the question, iecaias the pearl is the swan’s food 
(my Enplomically) and not the partridge’s. 

83 Here again we have a riddle and its answer, both being conventional. 

84 That is not in Summer, not in Autumn, but in Winter. 
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I have deserted my home ; deserted my country : deserted myvillage precinets. 
Shall I return, dear, for kaj prayojan ceremony ? Shall I return after six months ? 
I am a wandering bird, my dear. destined to fly to another’s home. 
First my father’s sister waves the lamps (round my head), and then it will be my 
father-in-law’s sister. 
When my mother weeps, my palanquin is wetted (with her tears) and my father’s home 
is heavy. 
(Even) my enemies weeping catching at my veil: but my brother's wife rejoices 
(to see me go). 
6. The Bridegrcom comes, 
Recorded by Tulshi Ram, a teacher in Lalpir, District Aligarh. 
Text. 
Bhino barnad awai. 
Bharat Shatrughna sang hai jake : galiai dhtim machawai. 
Gawat guni; muni jan nachat ; Indra nishan bajawain. 
Janam suphal jo kinho chého. va men manhi lagéwai. 
Jo tero man vamen awai, Yam he jal chhurdwai. 
Ram-sakhi ko pyaru barnd ranase, rahesi gun gawal. 
Translation. 
The young bridesreem cams, 
Bharata and “atrughna are with Lim : there is noise in the streets. 
Tie skilled are singing : the saints are dancing : Indra plays on the drums. 
If you would make life profitable, attach your heart to him. 
If vou attach your heart to him, you will be freed from the share of Yama.*§ 
tam-sakhi®§ loves the bridegroom with delight, and sings a song of delight. 
7. An Arati song. 
Recordd by Rawgharth Chaube. 
Explanation by Ramgharib Chaube. 
This is a song sung when lamps are waved round the head of the bridegroom or bride. 


It has many points of interest in it. For instance it, with other marriage ceremonies, has 
reference to the matriarchate and descent through women, as it is the bridegroom’s (or 
bride’s) sister or father’s sister that must wave the lamps in preference to any other relative. 
In this sung, too. it is sea-water that is most propitious and more lucky than “ sacred earth ”’ 


ce 
or 


cow-dung, and this is an important point to observe. So also is the way in which the 


use of betel is mentioned. 


Text, 
Eri gubara, gobari matiyajo milai; bichi mulai samundar ko nir. Mere au Pandit, 
karu arto. 
feri Pandit, Pandit phir ghar jahu ; meri au phaphd karu arto. 
Eri phuphu, punchhaingi, punchhai athaiyan bat beti ka har lago arto. 
Eri, lagai hain ; lagai hain pan pachdas ; rupaid lagai hain derh sau. 
Translation. 
O the cowdung, the cowdung and the earth is found: it would be luck to find the sca 
water. Pandit, wave the lamps. 
Q Pandit, Pandit, go home again : my father’s sister will wave the lamps. 
O my father’s sister will ask many questions of the articles for the daughter’s lamp- 
waving. 
O they are ready : fifty (birds) of betel are ready ; and rupees are ready, a hundred 
and a half. 
(To be continued.) 





85 The god of death. 86 The author. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE FAIR AT PAKPATTAN AT THE TOMB 
OF BABU FARID SHAKARGANJ. 

The great attraction at this annual Fair is the 
opening of the Gate of Heavenl. Many are the 
stories current of the wonderful powers of the 
great saint Baba Farid Shakarganj, the most 
authentic being one of which the guardians of the 
tomb produce proofs. The Baba, so the story 
goes, was sitting on the roadside outside the town, 
when a caravan of merchants with their camels 
loaded up with fruit passed him. The Baba asked 
for some of their fruit, and, on being refused, warned 
the merchants that on their arrival at the town, 
they would find their fruit tumed to stone. The 
merchants laughed and passed on, not knowing who 
it was they had offended. When, however, they 
unloaded their camels, to their dismay they found 
the curse had come true, and their fruit been turned 
to stone. Are there not specimens of these stones 
bearing the shape of apples, pears, &c., to be seen 
at the holy man’s tomb! 

When eventually the Baba went the way of all 
flesh, it was published far and wide that whoever 
passed through his tomb between sunset and sun- 
rise on the new moon in August, would be forgiven 
the sins of the past year, and the Fair became 
established for the benefit of the town and the 
faithful attending it. 

The fame of this Fair spread as far as the North- 
West Frontier and down to the United Provinces ; 
consequently it was attended by the burly Baloch 
with his large turban and flowing white robes, 
the stalwart Pathan with kulla (conical cap) and 
tightly-tied agri? (headdress), and the Punjabi 
and down-country Muhammadan, all bent on the 
fun of the Fair, the forgiveness of sins, and the 
renewal of old acquaintanceships. The Hindu 
population, though they could not pass through 
the door, made the most of the opportunity to sell 


the gaps. 


a fresh account ? 
_ buffalo gives a young man the opportunity of 
' purloining it, and thus proving himself “a man” 


‘ why neglect the chance ? 


| sweetmeats and other delights, and make new and 
look up old customers who were worth cultivating. 
On the final night of the Fair, when the Cate 
, is to be opened, all the gates of the town are closed, 
| and the pilgrims collect at them, waiting the signal 
from the guardians of the tomb that the sun has 
set. On the signal (a rocket) being given, the Gates 
are opened, and a struggling mass of sweltering 
humanity passes through and up the narrow street 
of the town till it reaches the tomb, and gocs through 
it in single file. No women are allowed through 
the tomb, so the menfolk*have to gu through jor 
their mothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts, and a 
continuous stream of pilgrims passes through till 
‘dawn. At sunrise the door is shut, and the chance 
, of forgiveness of last year’s sins ends. 


They are an orderly lot, these penitents, and 
look upon the whole thing as a huge joke, the greater 
number of them; others take it more seriously. 
and so it was that one year when the crowd were 
moving very slowly the police used the light switches 
they had in their hands to hurry them up. Instead 
of resenting this attention, the people rather courted 
being hit, and on making inquiries it transpired 
that among a certain class of Muhammadans the 
‘ belief exists that between earth and Heaven there 
‘isa bridge composed of naked sword blades with 

gaps in it, and below Hell. The faithful cut their 
' feet, but they get across; the bad lots fall through 
The police switches represented the 
sword blades, and the people who got hit considered 





‘ they had cut their fest, and so were doubly sure ! 


So, having got rid of last year’s sins, why not start 
And if on the way home a stray 


: (for m these cattle-lifting areas no young fclluw is 


a man till he has litted his first head of cattle), 
R. R. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


A Dutcn Book on Manaspar. History of Kerala: 
being Notes on Visscher’s Letters from Malabar: 


by K. P. Papmanapga Menon, B.A, B.L, 
Government Press, Cochin, pp. 562. Price Rs. 8. 


Malabar is specially fortunate in foreign sources 
ior its history. From the time of Vasco da Gama’s 
urival, and the Portuguese settlement at Cochin, 
there has been a large mass of official and non- 
official records in European languages dealing 
with social and political conditions in Malabar. 
The Dutch sources are particularly valuable, and 
have been left practically untapped by students 
of South Indian history. They vary from important 
state papers, a great mass of which has been analysed 
and classified in the Madras Secretariat Press List, 
to occasional memoranda and gossippy letters 
like the text of the work before us. Visscher’s 
Letters from Malabar, whose value as a secondary 


document of Kerala history is considerable, has 
for sometime been a very rare bock. Mr. K. P. 
Padmanabha Menon has rendered a distinct service 
to South Indian historical studies in republishing 
Visscher’s text together with explanatory notes 
and criticism. 

Jacobus Canter Visscher was a chaplain at Cochin 
between 1717—1723. He was a keen and generally 
unprejudiced observer, and his impression of Malabar 
and description of events of which he himself had 





direct knowledge are extremely valuable as a 
contemporary source. But unfortunately Visscher 
did not confine himself to narrating contemporary 
events. As he himself observes, he was moved 
to write on ‘‘ the manners and customs of the people, 
their laws, rites and ceremonies, the description of 
their kingdom, as well as their origin and their 
modes of government and other similar subjects.” 








1 The account is culled from The Scotsman, Feb. 2nd, 1925. 
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On this rather extensive catalugue of subjects our 
author is necessarily a very unsafe guide. The 
social custurus, usages, and political instituticns cf 
Malabar aie so peculiar that even those who have 
takea special pains and devoted a hie time to their 
study are liable to be led into serious mistakes ; 
and Visscher, whose expecience of Malabar extended 
culy to five vears of stay at the Dutch settlement, 
could hardly be expected to do anything more 
than repeat the vague notions current on these 


subjects ameng his countrymen. Ner is he patti- 


cularly reliable when he describes matters afiecting | 


Portuguese, the traditional encmies of his 


Yet, his letters are not without value tu 


the 
state. 
the careful student, as giving a picture cfthe political 
and social cuncdivens of as it appeared 
to an educate: and ot:-ervant foreigner. 

Tho value of thee * Lettcrs " was first recognised 


Malabar 


by Major Heer Drury, who wasassistant Resident at . 


the Court of 
czatury, Mejor Drury 
the book, ani the present edition is based on it. 
Mr. K. BL Palinanabha Menon who is the auther 
of the voluminous Netes published along with the 
textwasascholarufsome eptitude and great appli- 
cation, and pubbshed in Malayalam a ‘ History ci 
Cochia intwos veludes. The present velume, though 
colled by th edbuer ihe Histery of Kerala, has no 
iopretens n-.as Mr. Pecimenstbhs Menen himself 
on Vi-scher’s Letters.’ 


translated and 


tu 





bes CN tes 

The Notes aud discussions which form the Lod, 
of the work are ci Varying merit and interest. Mr. 
Padinanabha Menou’s method of historical discussien 
i> rather an oll fashioned one and consists manly 
ln Gioting the contradictory views of previous 
Weitess, without desenssing either their reliability 
the conclusicns to he 
question, however 





rs to it @- 


ial 


maternal 
drawn therefrom. On every 
unimportant, Mr. Menon makes a display of extracts 
froin old travellers, and navigators, without arriving 
at any kind of a definite conclusion. Por this 
kind of scholarship the publications of the Hakluyt 
Society aftord arpte seope., and Mr Mencn seenss 
Whenever he 


as lastorical or 


to have depended cutirely on them. 
ventures on an independent conclusion. he goes 
astray, sometimes even in most elementary things. 
Thus the discussion cn the orien of the 
Malabar leads bum the 
derived froin Mala-veram, the valley of the hilly. 
into which conelusion he was evidently misled by 


to 


a sirilanty of sounds, 


the Malayalis have so far refused to use for their: 


country except in English. The indigenous population 
call the land Kerala, or Mala nad or Malayalam. 
but never either in literature or in commcn parlance 
Malaveiam. The first use of the word Malaber 
is hy Al-Beruni. and following hirn the Muhammadan 
That 


travellers and gecaraphers used its variants, 


the suffix ‘lar’ of Malabar has nothing to do ' 
re, one oe + 
with “varain’ is clear from other Mubammadan 


Travancere in the fiftics of the last | 
edited ° 


word | 
conclusion that it is ' 


Malabar is a naire which : 


: g20graphical names lixe Zanzibar and the Soubah 
| of Ma’bar (constituted by Mahommed Tuglaq). 


The origin of the word is clearly Arabic. 
Many ot the Notes included in this volume are 


| 

\ 5; . : 

| entirely unconnected with history and could by 
i 


no stretch of imagination find admittance in a 
volume purporting to deal with the history of 


Kerala. Full 16 pages are devoted to the details 
of rice cultivation, the kind of soil required for it, 
the varietics now in use, and a discussion as to 
whether the grain was known to the Greeks—subjects 
| which inay be of interest to the student of agri- 
culture, but are out of place in a historical work. 
; Almost a whcle chapter (34 pages) is devoted to 
a description of indigenous diseases, and about 12 
pagesare taken up witha description of the mnd- 
banks in certain places. ‘Customs at deaths 
and coronations”’ take about twenty pages, and 
about 10 pages are devoted to a discussion as to 
| whether animal focd is permitted to the Hindus 


' accoiding to the Vedas. 

The reader who, misled Ly the name, opens this 
~ History of Kerala’ to kucw something ef the 
politica! evclutien cf thet ecentry, will thvs be 
greatly disappointed. Even so far as ordinary 
editing is concerned, the book leaves much to be 
desired. Many inaccuracies of an obvious 
character have crept in, which do not reflect eredit 
on the editor. The Rt. Hon‘ble Syed Amir Ali 
is alluded to as Sir Amir Ah, The names of books 
cited are incorreetly put dewn and the spelling 
of places and names has no uniformity. Vasco 
da Gama is spelt Vasco de Gama in certain places. 
It is to be hoped that in the two more volumes 
which are promised, the editor will take greater 
care about these matters. and also use his discrimi- 
naticn in the selection of Notes likely to be useful 


to the historical student. K.M. P. 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE or SarMAD, by Kuan 


Santis MaAcvavi ‘Appun-Waut JASB., N.S, 

vol. XX, 1924, No. 3. 

In this Journal, vol. XNAIUX, Maulavi ’Abdu’l- 
Wali published a preliminary account of the Sdff 
Saint known as Sarmad, and in vol. LI, a@ letter of 
Dara Shikoh to him. In this pamphlet he gives 
us a more detailed account of the saint. He has 
in fact hunted up all the authoritics, Sarmad seems 
to have been a Jew converted to Islam, and to have 
become a nude ascetic and a poet with very important 
influence. He was a personal friend of Dara Shikoh 
ands said to have prephecied the suecession of that 
prince to the Mughal throne at Delhi. He would 
clearly then come under the ban of Aurangzeb, and 
on enquiry, under that Emperor’s orders, by 
orthodox divines, he was put to death for heretical 
opinions soon after Aurangzeb’s accession in A.H. 
1071 or A.D. 1661-62. He isan important poet, and 
his tomb in Dethi is still venerated with offerings of 
flowers and lighted candles. The Khan Sahib has 


done well to put together all that is known of him. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 
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TWO TAMIL HYMNS FOR THE MARGAZHI FESTIVAL. 
TRANSLATED By A. BUTTERWORTH Anp Proressor 8. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 

THE two Tamil hymns which appear below have not, I believe, been previously 
translated into English prose, though a loose, metrical paraphrase of the first appeared in 
the Visishtddvaitin, edited by A. Govindach4rya, in 1906, and Dr. G. U. Pope’s Tiruvdsagam 
contains a good and close poetical version of the second. The hymns bear the titles Tirup- 
padvaiand Tiruembdvai respectively, and were written for the purposes of a ceremony performed 
by young women in the month Méargazhi (December-January). 

The first hymn is the work of the poetess Kédai, better known by her religious name 
Andal, and may be assigned to about the eighth century.! It is a curious medley of the 
devotional and familiar styles, and is raised out of the ranks of the commonplace by some 
natural touches, such as are only too scarce in Indian literature. Each verse ends with an 
invocation of Sri as ‘the Lady,’ coupled with the words él ér which may be taken to be a 
mere refrain, although some attach a meaning to them. The hymn is supposed to be sung 
by a bevy of girls living in a village belonging to the caste of cowherds. 

The first verse may be regarded as addressed to the Gopis of Krishna or to the girls of 
the village, and in it the singers profess confidence that they will obtain Salvation. 

Verses 2, 3 and 5 give the nature of the ceremony and its consequences. Verse 4 is an 
interjected prayer for rain addressed to Kannan, an elemental God. Verses 6 to 15 show the 
band of girls, bathed and ready for the ceremony, going round at dawn from house to 
house waking up other girls who have overslept themselves. In verse 16 the party reach 
‘ne temple, which is regarded as inhabited by Krishna and his divine and semi-divine 
associates, and verses 16 to 23 are occupied with requests that the temple door may be opened 
and that Krishna will awake and appear. Verses 24 to 29 are addressed to Vishnu in his 
various forms, and the last formal verse contains the name of the author of the poem. 


The second of the two hymns is the work of the not inconsiderable poet Manikka Vasagar, 
who may be assigned to the ninth century or thereabouts. It deals with the same ceremony, 
but from the point of view of a Saiva. The baad of girls is presented singing in front of 
the temple. In the first eight verses they implore the spouse, or female counterpart, of 
Siva to open the temple door and the God to awake. The professional devotees of Siva are 
also asked to show tavour to the suppliants. Verse 9 describes the sort of husbands the girls 
want. Verse 10 is in part addressed to the dancing-girls attached to the temple. Verses 
11 to 14 are descriptive of the bathing in the sacred tank. Verse 15 contains a reterence 
to an ancient female devotee of Siva, known ‘as the Mother of Karaikal,’ whose legend is 
given in Dr. Pope’s Tiruvdsagam. Verse 16 consists of a prayer forrain and a comparison 
between the appearance of the goddess and the accompaniments of the monsvon storms. 
Verses 17 and 18 are eulogistic of the God. Verse 19 isa prayer for pious hearts and husbands. 
Verse 20 is the final cry of adoration. The poem is somewhat obscure in parts.—A.B. 2 

Hymn (1), 
1. In the month of Margali, on the auspicious day of the full moon, ® 
O ye the bejewelled ones, come those of you who wish it, let us go and bathe. # 
O ye, the dear young maidens of the prosperous herdsman’s village, 
_____He, the son of Nandagépan who doth stern deeds with his lance, § 
1 There is no direct evidence in the works of Andal for her date. It depends upon that of Periyalvar. 
The historical reference to a Pandya Tér-Maran Vallabhadeva will have to settle it. 


2 Attention is invited to a supplementary note of mine at the end. The followmg notes are intended 
to elucidate points about which some ambiguity is possible—Ep. 


3 The expression madiniyruinda nannal—literally, the good day when the moon is full. 
4 The second word in the line means—those who wish to go and bathe ; the last term is vocative. 
® The sharp spear is that of the father Nanda, and not of the son Krishna. 
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He, the lion whelp of Yasédai of the long and beauteous eyes, 

He, dark as a cloud, fiery-eyed, with countenance effulgent with the lustre of sun 
and moon,® - 

That Narayanan Himself, shall upon us bestow ‘“ Service unto Him’’;? 

Come, let us go to bathe that the world may praise us.8 £1 Or, Our Lady. 


2. O ye who dwell prosperously on earth, hark ye the ceremonies 
Which we perform for our Lady. After hymning 
The Supreme who within the sea of milk softly slumbereth, 
We will not take ghee, we will not take milk. After bathing at dawn, 
We will not paint our eyes (with collyrium), we will not bind our hair with flowers. 
Things not meet to be done we will not do. We will not go astray to talk evil of others. 
Charity and alms we will tender to the utmost of our ability, 
And take joy in meditating upon the Way of Life. El Or, Our Lady. 


8. If, chanting the name of the Best who towered aloft and measured the earth 
And in the name of our Lady, we do bathe,® 
Without fail over all the land thrice a month the showers will fall ; 
In the midst of the tall, big, tawny rice the carp will leap ; 
In the opening buds ot the blooming kuvalai the mottled bees will sleep ; 
From the great cows of generous yield we shall receive milk in potfuls,!° 
When their dripping teats are pressed by tireless hands ; 
Unending prosperity we shall be endowed with. £1 Or, Our Lady. 


4, O Kanna (Krishna) controlling clouds charged with heavy rain, abate not in your 
generosity. 
Let the rain-cloud plunge into the Deep, suck and drink up and rise again, 
Grow dark of body as the form of the Primal First, 
Like the war-quoit in the hand of broad-shouldered Parpanadban (Padman4bha) 
Flash, like his right-handed-conch reverberate, 
Like the rain of arrows unceasingly discharged by the Sarngam (the bow of Vishnu), 
Pour down upon the earth and make it prosper. We, too, 
Shall rejoice in the Margali bath. El Or, Our Lady. 


5. The Great Enchanter, the son of abiding northern Madura, 
The Lord of the pure, great waters of the Yamunai ghit, 
The jewelled lamp which shed lustre on the herdsmen’s caste, 
Damédaran, who illumined his mother’s womb, 
Him, if we in purity approach and worship with scattering of pure blossoms, 
If we unto Him sirg with the mouth and upon Him meditate with the mind, 
Sins already committed and those to which the roads of entry lie open 
Will verily be as cotton in fire. Do ye therefore recite Hisname. El Or, Our Lady. 





6 The face had the brilliance of the sun, and the pleasant light of the moon. 


7 The word parai isnot here the drum. It isa derivative meaning from the original “ announce- 
ment by beat of drum”, here promise of salvation, or whatever else may be desired by the devotee. 

8 The idea underlying the whole is that the bathing and worship of the image of the goddess is intend- 
ed as a prayer for rain, In the guise of celebrating this festival the young maidens of the cowherd set- 
tlement pray for the attainment of the company of Krishna. This old festivalis a device, by which the 
authoress exhibits her devotion to Krishna and enjoys in imagination the company of, and service to, God. 

® The word Sarri implies giving the name of the Supreme to the image as an excuse, and has the 
sense of reciting the holy scriptures on festivals as the finishing ceremony. ‘ Dedicate’? would perhaps come 
nearest in sense, 


10 The first two words of line 6 have to be construed with drawing milk. 
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6. Hark how the birds chirp! Heard ye not the roar, 
In the temple of the king!! of birds (Garuda the carrier of Vishnu), of the white 
summoning conch ? 
Child, wake up! Holding in their hearts Him 
Who drank the poison from the Demon’s breast, 
Whose foot aloft the guileful Sagadam (Cart) all shattered sent, 
Who, the Primal Cause of all, doth lie tranquil on the serpent in the flood, 
Him, the gently awakening sages !? and devotees call ‘ Hari’ ; 
The pleasing sound of this great name was balm unto our hearts. E1 Or, Our Lady. 


7. Deluded girl, 13 do you not hear everywhere 
The chirping cries of Anaich-chdttan (the lark), sounding in all their mingled notes ? 
Do not you hear the rustling of the clotted milk 
Swished about by fragrant-haired dairymaids with tireless arms, 
As they churn to the jingle of the coins and gold on their necks ? 
O queen of maids! hearing them sing of Narayana 
In the form of Késava, would you still lie in bed ? 
Open the door, you of divine radiance. £1 Or, Our Lady. 


8. The eastern sky whitens and, look, loosened for a spell,!4 
Buffaloes have scattered to graze. Girls eager to go, 
We keep them from going and wait here, 
Becuase we have come to call you. Wake up dear young!® lady, 
Dearest to Him. Singing and serving, 
If we but go to worship the great God of Gods 
Who ripped the steed’s mouth and wrecked the Strong Ones, 
Pitying, His grace He will give. El Or, Our Lady. 


9. O daughter of my mother’s brother slumbering upon cushions 
In the mansion fairly bejewelled, where lamps burn around 
And smoke smells sweet, draw back the bolt of the bejewelled door. 
Aunt, has dumbness indecd fallen on your daughter, 
Or deafness or drowsiness, or is she under a spell of deep, enchanted sleep ? 
Will ye not wake her up with the names “ Great Mayan”, “ Madavan”, “ Vaikunthan ”’, 


E1 Or, Our Lady. 


10. -O you, Madam, who seek to enter Heaven through service ! 
Should not those who will not open their portals at least give an answer ? 
Has that Kumbakarnan, who one day of old 
Fell into the mouth of Death, bestowed on you his own prolonged slumbers, 
Vanquished though he was? That Narayanan, who is crowned with sceuted basil, 
Will to us the Message send, if we but worship Him. 
O you exceedingly drowsy person, O you precious jewel ! 
With unfaltering steps come and open to us. £1 Or, Our Lady. 





11 It ig not the Bird that is King, but it is the King whom the Bird serves. 

12 The sages hold Him in their hearts and utter the name Hari in consequence. The sound of this 
utteranco, going into our ears, relieves our pain and gives us pleasure eternal. The word Hari must be 
uttered three times as one gets up from bed in the early morning. 

13 The literal meaning is a girl possessed, but the feeling is one of pity, not of anger or disgust. 

14 Sirs Vidu means literally ‘letting out for a short while,’ and refers to the habit of sending out 
buffaloes for early grass. 

15 Kédikula, Sans. Kutthala, eager joy ; joy in being acceptable to him. 
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11. O golden tendril among the blameless herdsmen 
Who milk many herds of cows with calf at foot, 
And march to war upon foes whose valour perishes in the fight ! 
O you whose Mount of Desire is (shaped like the hood of) the snake from the anthill, 
O peafowl of the dry-waste ! come out. 
When all the girl-friends of the tribe have come, 
And in your courtyard are singing the name of Him whose colour is that of the cloud, 
What means it that you, the cherished wife, 
Unmoving and speechless sleep on ? El Or, Our Lady. 





12. O dear young sister of the rich man, whose bellowing buffalo with young calf, 
Her longing thoughts fixed on the calf, stands with trickling udder and the oozing milk 
Wets the house floor and turns it into mud. 
We cling to your outer gate, our heads wet with dew, 
Singing of Him, dear to our hearts, who in wrath destroyed 
The king of yon southern Iangai ; even so you open not your lips. 
And now at least arise. How deep your sleep has been ! 
And those who live around are awake. Ei Or, Our Lady. 


13, All the girls, singing the fame of Him 
Who tore the bird’s mouth, who crushed the heads of, and destroyed, the evil-doing 
Raksasa (Ravana), 
Have reached the place where the images are set up. 
Venu» has risen and Jupiter has gone to rest ; 
Listen how the birds sing, you whose eyes are like the bee in the bud. 
Joining Us not in the cool water, 
Will you still be lying abed, my lady dear? On this holy day 
Have done with your tricky ways, El Or, Our Lady. 


14. In the pond amid the garden in your backyard 
The red water-lily has opened its mouth, and the dmbal has begun to close. 
Even the penitents, with their tecth clear white,'* their garments coloured red with ochre, 
Are going to do worship in their holy temple. 
Ah, you madam, who promised to wake us first, 
Ah, you shameless one so ready with words, get up. 
Let us sing to the Lotus-eyed who with stout hands 
Upholds the conch-shell and the war-quoit. El Or, Our Lady. 


15. “‘ Oho, young parrot, are you still asleep ?”’ 
“Oh do not scream so, girls, I am coming.” 
“Sly one !, we know your promises and talk of old.” 
“ You are good at talk yourselves ; let me be that.” 
“ Be quick and come, what clse have you to do ?” 
“ Have all come ?” “‘ Yes, come and yourself count,” 
© They have all come to sing of Him who killed the strong ele *phant, who is strong 
To overthrow and destroy His foes, the Great Enchanter.” El Or, Our Lady. 


16. O guardian of the mansion of Nandagépan, our liege-lord, 
O guardian of the festooned portico under the flagstaff, 
Draw back the bolt of the bejewelled door. 





16 Tine expression peters to the habitually w Jat de chy of the mendicant tate bages, as opposed to other 
men whose teeth require to be cleaned because of the use of betel, ete. Mendicants are forbidden the use 
of this. Hence the name bhalaunta fur certain classes of these from this peculiarity. 
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17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 





To us, the neatherds’ maidens, even yesterday 

The Great Enchanter of sapphire blue gave us promise of the message. 

And so, all pure, have we come to sing the Awakening. 

Spoil not all with a word of refusal at the very beginning, dear one. Do thou 
Draw back the friendly door from the post. El Or, Our Lady. 


O Thou who dost bestow freely in charity, clothing, water, rice, 

Our Prince Nandagépalan, rise thou up. 

O thou, the loveliest amongst all the lovely ones, lamp of thy caste, 

Our Princess Yaséday, return to consciousness. 

O Thou who, towering aloft, pierced the sky and measured the earth, 
King of the gods, slumber not but rise Thou up. 

O Blessed One, O Baladéva, with feet encircled with anklets of ruddy gold, 
Thou and Thy younger brother too, sleep ye not. {£1] Or, Our Lady. 


O Nappinnay, daughter-in-law of Nandag6palan, 

The rider of the bull-elephant in full mast, the dauntless, strong-shouldered one ; 

O Lady of the fragrant-smelling hair ; open the portal. 

Hark how the assembled cocks are crowing. 

Hark, the flocks of cuckoos have more than once, or the bowers of mdduvi, called. 

O Thou with finger-tips deft at holding back, while we chant the name of Thy cousin, 
Come, and with red-lotus hand, thy golden bracelets all tinkling, 

Joyfully open. El Or, Our Lady. 


Upon the bed supported on elephants’ tusks and all ablaze with lamps, 

Raised aloft on the soft, five-fold couch, 

Reclining on the bosom of Nappinnai whose hair is twined with flowers, 

O Thou broad-chested One, open Thy mouth. 

And Thou with the large, black eyes ! 

Lo, how long hast Thou refused to let Thy husband arise from sleep ? 

If, even for a moment, Thou art not able to bear separation, 

Surely such conduct is not in keeping with your nature or your feelings. El Or, Our 
Lady. 


O Strong One ! who, standing before the three and thirty Immortals, 
Removest their fear,'’ arise from sleep. 

Possessed of righteousness, possessed of courage, O Holy One 

Who visitest Thy foes with affliction, arise from sleep. 

And Thou with soft rounded breast, red lips and small waist, 

O Lady Nappinnai, O Tiru (Sri), arise from sleep, 

And bringing fan and mirror !8, this instant 

Do Thou send us to bathe with Thy spouse. Ei Or, Our Lady. 


O Son of him who is owner of herds of great, generous kine 

Which pour out milk unccasingly, so that the copious yield 

Doth make the upheld pots brim over, wake up ; 

O Thou, the wise One, the great One ; 

O Brilliant One, who standeth conspicuous in the world ; arise from sleep. 
Just as Thy foes, their strength all perished, unable to endure Thy valour, 








17 Kappam is here Sans. kimpa = shaking through fear, hardened for euphony. 
18 These are auspicious articles presented at awakening. 
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Cone to Thy threshold and adore Thy foot, 


23. 


26. 


27. 


So have we come, praising and glorifying. El Or, Our Lady. 


. Like as kings of the fair, great earth, losing all their pride, 


Come and, beneath thy couch of rest, 

Assemble in crowds, so we approach Thee and await Thy Grace. 
And, like lotus -blossoms, forming mouths of bells 

Will not Thy red eyes open on us in ever so slight a glance of Grace ? 
If on us should light the full glance of those two beauteous eyes, 
Like the very moon and sun arising, 

The curse of life would for ever slip from off us. £1 Or, Our Lady. 


As in a cavern of the deadly mountains a glorious lion, 

Lying motionless and asleep, waketh up and glareth like fire, 

Then with bristling mane, convulsed and quivering, 

Riseth in his might, roareth and iscuetn forth, 

So do Thou whose colour is that of the Pivai flower, 

From Thy palace graciously come forth, and from Thy seat on the splendid, 
Glorious throne graciously ask the cause 

Of our coming. El Or, Our Lady. 


. Of yore Thou didst measure out the world ; praise to Thy foot. 


Passing over yonder to the South, Thou didst destroy Ilangai; praise to Thy prowess. 
The Sagadam Thou didst spurn to death ; praise to Thy glory. 

The calf Thou didst throw as from a sling, praise to Thine anklet. 

The hill Thou didst lift like an umbrella, praise to Thine Excellence. 

Praise to the spear in Thine hand, which by overcoming destroyeth hatred. 
Repeatedly in such words extolling service unto Thee, to win Thy Grace 

To-day have we come. Have pity. El Or, Our Lady. 


. Thou wast born one night the son of one matchless woman, 


The selfsame night didst Thou grow concealed as the son of another. 
Intolerant of this, Kamsa did harbour evil thought, 

Setting the which at naught, Thou didst lie in his belly 

A consuming flame, O lofty Mdl! 

Praying to Thee and begging have we come; if Thou but grant one wish, 
Singing of Thy wealth, worthy of Sri, and of Thy valour, 

All our suffering past, we shall rejoice. El Or, Our Lady. 


O Thou in colour like the dark jewel, if Thou wilt hear 

What the ancients did and what we need for the Margali bathing ; 

Conches which resemble the Pdnchajanyam, milk-like in hue, 

Whose sounds make the whole earth shake ; 

A multitude of great drums, known for resounding din ; : 
Chanters of benedictions ; beauteous lamp ; flag ; canopy 3 

O Thou who didst sleep in the banyan leaf, 

[These things] graciously grant. El Or, Our Lady. 


O good Gévinda who overcomest Thine enemies, 
Thyself praised and the boon obtained, 

The rewards are these most approved of the world ; 
Bracelet, armlet, earrings, flowers for the ear, 
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Anklet and many other like jewels ; these will we wear ; 

Clothes we will put on. After that, pouring ghee 

On outspread rice cooked in milk until it rungs over the elbow, 

We will, with delight, take our food with Thee. £1 Or, Our Lady. 


Following the milch cows, we reach the woods and eat our meal. 

How great is the blessing we enjoy in owning Thee Thyself 

As born within our caste of neatherds ignorant of all. 

O sinless Gévind4, betwixt Thee and us 

Be kinship, which never here can be cast off. 

If, as children knowing naught, and in love of Thee, 

We little folk have called Thee by unworthy names, chide us not. 

Lord Paramount, grant Thou the Boon (of salvation). £1 Or, Our Lady. 


. Listen unto the reason why, coming in the very early morning, 


We minister unto Thee and worship Thy golden-lotus foot. 

Born in a caste which liveth by grazing kine, 

That Thou shouldst accept us in service is not our present prayer. 
Lo, Gévinda, it is to gain this our eager desire (that we come), 

That for ever, for seven times seven births, shall we be Thy kinsfolk ; 
To Thee will we render service, to none else but Thee. 

Our desires, to aught else do Thou not transform. E1 Or, Our Lady. 


How richly bedecked women, fair of face as the moon, went and worshipped 

Madhavan-Késavan who churned the sea, whose surface is covered with ships, 

And obtained of Him the promise, Kédai of fair Puduvai, 

The daughter of the Chief of Brahmans who wear the cool garland of beautiful 
lotuses, 

Set in a garland of verse three times ten [to be sung in choir].19 

Those here who sing in faultless form, 

By Grace of Mal, rich in love, with broad and shapely shoulders, 

Red eyes of gracious look and face benign, 

Everywhere shall enjoy His bounty and live in happiness. Our Lady. 


(T’o be continued). 


ee 


A 


19 The text has the word sangam used attributively to Tamil, and ordinarily would mean 
language acceptable to the “Tamil Academy.’’ The Commentator takes it in the sense of ‘intended 
to be sung in chorus,’ which seems rather uncommon.—Ep, 
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THE MUTINY AT INDORE. 
(Some Unpublished Records.) 
By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. 


(Continued from page 152.) 


No, 995 of 1857. 
Secret Department. 
From H. L. Anderson, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 
To Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 
Dated 25th July 1857. 
Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter with enclosure, dated the 20th 
instant, No. 443, reporting on the state of affairs in your neighbourhood, and to convey to 
you the thanks of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council. 

2. Copies of your letter and of its enclosures have been forwarded for the information 
of the Government of India. 


I have ete., 
Bombay Castle, 25th July 1857. (Signed) H. L. Anderson, 
Secretary to Government. 
No. 3173. 
Foreign Department. 


From R. Simson, Esq., Offg. Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 
To Captain T. Hungerford, Commanding at Mhow. 
Dated Fort William, 10th August 1857. 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter to the address of the Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
dated the 20th ultimo, No. 442, regarding the preservation of the bazaar and station of Mhow 
from pillage, owing to the exertions of Gokul Pursad Kotwal and Captain McMullen, Offg. 
Cantonment Joint Magistrate, I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to communi- 
cate to you, as well as to Captain McMullen, the thanks of the Government for your exertions 
in preserving order in Mhow. I am desired also to request that you will present to Gokul 
Pursad a sword, with a bag of Rs. 500, in token of approbation of Government. 

T have ete., 
(Signed) R. Simson, 
Offg. Under-Secretary to the Govt. of India. 
Fort William, 10th August 1857. 


No. 3183. 
Foreign Department. 
From R. Simson, Esq., Offg. Under Secretary to Govt. of India. 
To Captain T. Hungerford, Artillery, Commanding at Mhow. 
Dated Fort William, 10th August. 1857. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters No. 438 and 439, dated 
\7th ultimo, containing a detailed account of the late occurrences at Indore and Mhow, and 
reporting that, having been left at Mhow without any political officer to consult, you had 
assumed political authority to communicate with Holkar. 
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2. Inreply, Iam directed by the Governor-General in Council to state that your conduct 
calls for commendation. In a position of much difficulty and uncertainty, you have discharged 
the duties which fell to you with excellent judgment. 

3. His Lordship in Council appreciates the courage with which you assumed responsi- 
bility that was new to you, as well as the tact and discretion which secured a generally 
successful result to your proceedings. 

T have etc., 
(Signed) R. Simson, 
Offg. Under-Secretary to the Govt. of India. 

Fort William, 10th August, 1857. 


No. 941. 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Head-Quarters. 
Calcutta, 12th October 1857. 
SIR, 

Ihave the honour, by direction of the Commander-in-chief, fo acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter No. 641, of the 20th ultimo, with copies of documents enclosed therein,‘and to 
express the satisfaction with which His Excellency views the judgment and decision which 
have marked your conduct, and so deservedly called forth the recorded approbation both of 
the Government of India and that of Bombay, in which Sir Colin Campbell very cordially 
concurs. 

I have etc., 
(Signed) W. Mayhew, Major, 
Deputy Adjutant -General of the Army. 
Captain Hungerford, Bengal Artillery, Mhow. 


No. 114-A. 
To Captain T. Hungerford, 
Comg. 2nd Con. 6th Battalion Bengal Artillery, and No. 8 Light Field Battery, Mhow. 


Camp, Cawnpore, 12th February 1858. 
Office of Assistant Adjutant-General, Artillery. 
SIR, 

I have had the honour to receive and lay before the Major-General commanding the 
regiment your letters Nos. 486 and 487 of the 8th ultimo, with their several enclosures : the 
former relative to the outbreak of the native troops of the Bengal army at Mhow, and those 
of the Maharaja at Indore in July last. and the measures you took in consequence ; the latter 
detailing the part taken by the battery under your command in the operations against the 
Fort of Dhar in October last. 

2. Sir Archdale Wilson, in reply, has directed me to inform you that he has perused 
these documents with pride and pleasure, testifying as they do to the judgment and determina- 
tion with which you took upon yourself and exercised at a very critical period, the political 
functions of the Resident at Holkar’s Court, and the vigour and professional ability with 
which your conduct was marked in the exercise of the military command at Mhow, and he 
trusts that the services you rendered to the State, of which such important results were the 
consequence, will meet with their just and appropriate reward. 

3. It is a subject also of much pride and gratification to the Major-General to find 
how honourably the name and reputation of the regiment has been sustained by the company 
and battery under your command, under the very trying circumstances in which you have 
been placed; and he desires you will communicate these sentiments to all concerned, and 
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especially to Lieutenant Mallock and to Serjeants Potter and French, and to assure them of 
his cordial appreciation of their admirable conduct and good services. 
. I have etc., 
(Signed) E. B. Johnson, 
Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery. 


No. 438. 
The Secretary to Government, Bengal. 
Mhow Fort, 17th July 1837. 
Sir, 

Details of the occurrences at Indore and Mhow, written hurriedly, have been sent at 
different times to the Bombay Government, for transmission to you. I beg now to send a 
more connected account for your information. 

1. When the news of the mutiny at Meerut and Delhi reached Mhow, I requested per- 
mission from the commanding officer, Colonel Platt, to place a guard from my European 
Company of Artillery at the Fort gateway, instead of the guard of the 23rd Regt. N. I. 
The Fort contained many heavy guns, much ammunition, and valuable stores of various 
kinds, which, falling into the hands of mutineers, would have much strengthened them. 
Colonel Platt considered that the change of guards would show a want of confidence in his 
own men, and would not permit it ; but I was authorised to dismount and disable the heavy 

S. 
2. On the news of the Neemuch mutiny reaching Mhow, I wrote to the commanding 
officer a letter, dated June 6th, 1857. My guns were then in their sheds, 200 yards from the 
barracks, and the men could not have turned out in battery under half an hour. A portion 
of my letter is as follows :— 

“One hundred men, placing themselves in front of the gun-sheds armed, would deprive 
the company of its means of offence and defence. 

“ Precautionary measures have been taken, in almost all stations of the army, to prevent 
an outbreak of the native troops, although the latter were perfectly loyal. The Commanding 
officer appears to think that precautions taken here may lead to the result it is desirous to 
avoid. With my battery at command, and guarded from sudden seizure, I believe that I 
could quell and crush any disturbance that might arise at Mhow from the native troops ; and 
I request, therefore, that I may be permitted to take such precautions (by having my battery 
drawn out on open ground, where it can easily be manned) as may render my guns ready for 
action when required. Should the commanding officer deem any precautions inadvisable, 
such as I have suggested, and should it be my misfortune, in the event of any disturbance 
occurring, to meet with difficulty in arming and turning out my battery, I trust that this 
letter will be convincing proof that I have used every endeavour to avoid such a result.” 

3. I was directed, in reply to this letter, to draw out my battery in front of the gun- 
sheds on Monday morning the 8th June (two days after the above letter was written) ; but 
instead of waiting until Monday morning, an opportunity offered for turning out on the 6th. 
The horses were harnessed, guns turned out, and the battery and company made ready for 
service at a moment’s notice. 

4, On the 8th June I received a letter from Colonel Durand, Acting Resident at Indore 
which contained the following :—‘“ You and your men cannot be too much on the nlset: 
Your readiness with your horses, the day the Neemuch news reached cantonments, prevented 
& rise.” 

5. From the 6th June to the end of the month my battery was parked in front of the 
fe hear tiira Peanes dd night; the men were warned never to be distant 
cae ; and, PSYERY OL Any seat Mhow, the battery could have turned out 

$ than a quarter of an hour, night or day. 
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6. Many applications were made to the commanding officer for some precautions to be 
taken for the safety of the wives and families of officers and men; but Colonel Platt placed 
such implicit confidence in his men, that nothing was done beyond placing a guard of Sepoys 
of the 23rd Regiment N. I., every night, over the houses of the officers of that regiment. 


7. On the morning of the lst July, about half-past 8 or 9, guns were heard firing in the 
direction of Indore ; at 11 a.m. Colonel Platt called at my house with a note from Colonel 
Durand. Colonel Durand wrote :—~ 


“Send the European battery as sharp as you can. We are attacked by Holkar.” 


I rode down to the barracks and turned out the battery, escort was ordered to accompany 
the battery for its defence ; two men were therefore told off for each gun and waggon, and 
mounted on the limber boxes, armed with muskets. The battery was trotted to Rhow, half 
way to Indore. There a Sowar rode up to me with a note in pencil from Colonel Travers, 
commanding the Bhopal Contingent, saying “ We are retreating on Simrole, on the Mundlaysir 
road from Indore.” 

The Sowar added that Colonel Durand and the officers and ladies from the Residency 
were with Colonel Travers, that Colonel Durand had not retired on Mhow, as Mhow was in 
Holkar’s territories, and would be attacked by Holkar’s troops either that night or the follow- 
ing morning. There being no road to Simrole which I could follow, the battery was brought 
back to Mhow as quickly as possible. 

8. Colonel Platt met me on re-entering cantonments. I gave him Colonel Travers’ 
note, and told him what the Sowar had said, requesting permission at the same time to take 
my battery into the Fort, as the Fort could be defended for any length of time. Colonel 
Platt would not hear of it. At the artillery barracks all the wives and families of officers and 
and men had taken refuge. The barracks could not be well defended, from their extent and 
position. I urged repeatedly on Colonel Platt, during the afternoon, the advisability of defend- 
ing the Fort ; but only at the very last moment could he be persuaded to allow me to enter it. 
At half-past 6 p.m. Colonel Platt rode down to the artillery barracks, and told me to enter 
the Fort. He had strengthened the guard at the gateway to fifty men from his own regiment. 

9. I afterwards learnt that, about 6 p.m., Sepoys had been sent round to all the canton- 
ment guards to warn them, and the guards at officers’ houses, that there would be a rise of 
the whole of the troops that night. 

10. At dusk, the mess-house of the 23rd Regiment N. I. was observed to be on fire; 
and before 10 p.m. several other houses were in flames. About 10 p.m. shots were heard in 
the direction of the cavalry and infantry lines ; and immediately afterwards several officers 
of both corps ran into the Fort, stating that both regiments were in open mutiny, and that 
they had been fired upon both by troopers and Sepoys. I ordered the guard within the Fort 
to be disarmed, and their muskets were taken from them. Colonel Platt rode into the Fort 
about 10 p.m., and ordered me to turn out my battery. There was a little delay in doing this, 
from the horses being knocked up, and from several of the drivers having already deserted ; 
and before we were ready, Colonel Platt, accompanied by his Adjutant (Captain Fagan), 
rode out of the Fort. We followed them in about ten minutes; but did not see them again. 
On advancing up the infantry parade (the lines being more than half a mile from the Fort) 
we were several times fired upon, but saw no one. The infantry parade ground was illumi- 
nated by the blazing bungalows, but the huts of the men were in darkness, When opposite 
the centre of the infantry lines I halted, expecting to be joined by Colonel Platt or his Adju- 
tant. My staff serjeant, bugler, and myself rode up to the bells of arms, but no one could be 
seen. Whilst thus halted the battery was again fired upon. I unlimbered, and fired several 
rounds of grape and round shot into the lines. There was some groaning and noise, but 
nothing visible; and in a few minutes everything was perfectly quiet, 
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11. I was told the next day that, on my opening fire the whole of the cavalry, in regular 
files, had left their linesat a hard trot, and taken the road to Indore. The infantry who were 
in their lines took to flight at the second round of grape, and, running out by the rear of their 
lines, fled in the greatest disorder across country towards Indore. The next day their lines 
were found full of their clothes, cooking-vessels, etc., and many muskets, coats, etc., were 
found scattered for a great distance all over the country. 


12. Colonel Platt and Captain Fagan, I learnt, had ridden straight to the quarter guard 
of the regiment, and, whilst the Colonel was there speaking to the men, the guard fired a volley 
at the unfortunate officers, and they fell riddled with ball. A party of troopers was told off 
to murder Major Harris of the Ist Light Cavalry, who waylaid him near the cavalry mess. A 
volley was fired, which killed his horse; and Major Harris, in attempting to escape, was shot 
and cut down by his own men. 


13. In mentioning the deaths of these officers, I cannot help expressing my deep sorrow 
at the infatuation which possessed Colonel Platt with regard to his own men. Nothing could 
persuade him to believe that they could act as their comrades all over the country have acted. 
Numerous circumstances occurred before the regiment mutinied, which should have warned 
him against over-confidence; but when reported, they were all thought to be exaggerated, 
and he would not believe that his men could show signs of disaffection. So blindly confident 
was he of their fidelity that at 9 o’clock on the night the mutiny took place, he commenced 
a note to Colonel Durand in these words:—“‘ All right; both cavalry and infantry very ‘khoosh’ 
and willing.” Whilst writing he was interrupted and called away, to be shot down by the 
very men regarding whom he was so lamentably mistaken. 


14. Several of the officers had very narrow escapes ; the cavalry more particularly, as 
their lines were furthest from the Fort, and they had to run the gauntlet of the Sepoys after 
escaping from theirown men. Captain Brooks, Licutenants Martin and Chapman, ran on 
foot, pursued by troopers, to within a few hundred yards of the Fort, and were drawn into 
the Fort over the walls of one of the bastions. Had the ladies remained in their own houses, 
instead of taking refuge in the Fort, the massacre would probably have been as dreadful as 
at Indore. 


15. On the morning of the 2nd July we became acquainted with the lamentable deaths 
of the three officers before mentioned. All the officers who had escaped voluntarily offered 
their services to me as commanding the only troops in the Fort, to be put on any‘duties I 
might think necessary. They were all armed and horsed, and divided into two divisions, 
with all the other Europeans in the Fort (road serjeants, clerks, etc.) and placed under the 
command of Captain Brooks, Ist Light Cavalry, and Captain Trower, 23rd Regiment N. I., 
to act as flanking parties to the guns when necesssary, to move out of the Fort, and to assist 
in sentry duties at night. Parties of artillery-men were employed the first thing in the morn- 
ing to throw up entrenchments before the northern gate of the Fort, to mount the heavy 
guns and howitzers on their carriages, and to place light guns on the four corner bastions. 
Men hard at work all day. Mr. Postance, the Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, employed 
in making up ammunition for the heavy guns ; and Mr.'Madras, the commissariat. officer, 
in laying in stores of all descriptions for men and horses. During the night, the whole of the 
driver company, with the exception of five men, all the lascars, all the syces but eight, and the 
whole of the grags-cutters, deserted. All the artificers but three also made their escape from the 
Fort. A detachment, consisting of two guns, ridden by gunners (Europeans) and escorted 
by volunteers, was sent out under Captain Brooks to search for the bodies of the missing 
officers. Their bodies were brought in before noon, much mutilated; and they were buried 
in the afternoon, in the south-east bastion of the Fort. (Report sent in, Marked A.) 
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16. 3rd July.—Proclaimed martial law this morning throughout the station of Mhow. 
Parties of troopers and Sepoys having been reported as still in their lines and harbouring in the 
villages in the vicinity, I moved out two guns escorted by volunteers. We first marched 
throush the Sudder Bazar, recovered a large quantity of muskets from the Kotwallee, and 
disarmed those men not belonging to the police. Then went to the cavalry lines. Several 
troopers Were seen skulking about the lines, and two cavalry horses saddled broke out of a 
neighbouring village, and galloped past the guns. The troopers were driven out and follow- 
ed by several officers; they ran down to the nullah in rear of their lines, and then turned and 
fired. Corporal Potter, of the Artillery, cut one man down. Fired the village in rear of the 
cavalry lines from whence the horses broke out; fired another village in rear of the infantry 
lines, in which, and in the lines, several Sepoys were seen. As many more were supposed to be 
hidden in the houses, fired several round shot into the lines. Wrote this day to the Maharaja 
(letter B), as it was reported to me that Holkar’s troops, accompanied by the mutineers from 
Mhow, meant to attack the Fort. By the evening of the 3rd J uly two light guns were mounted 
on each of the four corner bastions of the Fort. A heavy battery of one 10 inch howitzer, 
one 8 inch howitzer, one 24 pounder, one 18 pounder, and two 12 pounders, was formed and 
armed outside the northern gate of the Fort. Small arms and ammunition were placed in the 
bastions, and every preparation made to repulse any attack made by Holkar or any portion 
of his army. Men and officers worked unceasingly and uncomplainingly. By this evening, 
too, Mr. Madras had laid in stores for a fortnight. 

17. As the magazines of the cavalry and infantry regiments were full of ammunition, 
and might fall into the hands of enemies, a party was turned out on the 4th under Captain 
Brooks, Ist Light Cavalry, the guns under Lieutenant Mallock, Artillery, to blow them both 
up; both magazines were blown up successfully. A hole was blown through the southern 
curtain of the Fort , and preparations made to arm another battery for the protection of that 
side of the Fort. (Report sent in to the Adjutant-General of the Bombay Army, marked C.) 

18. On the morning of the 5th another heavy battery of four 18 pounders was placed 
in position to protect the southern face of the Fort. About 10 a.m. two of Holkar’s principal 
men, his minister the Bhao Rao Ramchunder, and his Buxee Khooman Sing, accompanied 
by Captain Fenwick, an East Indian in the service of the Maharaja, came to the Fort with a 
letter from the Maharaja (marked C 2). They stated the Maharaja had been quite unable to 
control his mutinous troops and expressed on his part deep regret at the occurrences at Indore, 
a detailed account of which was handed to me by Captain Fenwick. They offered also to send 
over the remaining treasure from the Residency to Mhow, and were prepared to carry out 
any measures I might advise for opening up communication through and tranquillizing the 
country. The minister also stated that the mutinous troops from Mhow and Indore had 
marched the preceding evening towards Dewas, having carried off with them nine (9) lacs of 
rupees from the Residency treasury, and having seized at Indore every horse, bullock, camel, 
and cart that they could find forthe transport oftheir baggage. They had taken also with 
them nine guns belonging to the Maharaja. By evening of the 5th Mr. Madras had laid in 
stores of all kinds forone month. The station was perfectly quiet ; the inhabitants of the 
Bazaars carrying on business as usual; burning and thieving in Bungalows put 2 stop to; 
and night alarms at anend. On the night of the 5th thirtecn elephants were sent in by Holkar 
for the use of General Woodburn’s column, and forwarded at once to Mundlaysir. 

19. On the morning of the 6th July a general court-martial was assembled, for the trial 
of a gun lascar of my company for mutiny and desertion. The prisoner was sentenced to 
fifty lashes, but the punishment was commuted to dismissal. The troops from Indore who 
accompanied the mutineers from Mhow, not being allowed to share in the treasure, returned 
to Indore last night, and, having received some assistance from Holkar, marched immediately 
in pursuit to try and recover the treasure. 
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20. An express was sent on the morning of the 7th to Colonel Durand. Captain Hutchin- 
son, Assistant to the Resident, was reported onthe morning of this day to have been taken 
prisoner by the Amjheera Raja. Captain Elliot was written to by the Durbar on the subject, 
and the correspondence is annexed (marked D.). The Maharaja was written to this day; 
and a request made that he would follow up and attack the mutineers from Mhow and Indore 
(letter marked E.). Another gun lascar was brought in this morning, tried by court martial 
for mutiny and desertion, sentenced to death, and hanged by my orders in front of the northern 
gate of the Fort at 6 p.m. Whilst the execution was taking place, the whole of the treasure 
remaining in the Residency treasury, sent in by the Maharaja, arrived in the Fort, and Captain 
Elliot was ordered to receive charge of it. The amount of treasure is Rs. 4,16,690, besides 
nearly 234 lacs in Company’s paper. The country round Mhow perfectly tranquil. 

21. On the morning of the 8th a letter (No. 428) was forwarded to the Secretary, Bombay 
Government, detailing what had occurred, forwarding correspondence with the Durbar, and 
reporting receipt of treasure. A memo. was also forwarded of the persons murdered at Indore 
(this letter is attached). On the 8th July a correspondence took place with the Durbar regard- 
ing the Malwah Contingent, and it will be found attached to letter 431. A telegraph message 
was received this day from the Governor of Bombay (attached, Marked F.). 

22. On the 9th two messages were despatched to Bombay regarding the troops marching 
on Mundlaysir under Captain Orr (marked G.). Two prisoners, Sepoys of the 23rd Regiment 
N. I. (Mahomedans), were sent in by the Maharaja of Indore. They were tried by drum- 
head court martial on arrival at Mhow, sentenced to death, and hanged in front of the northern 
gate of the Fort. Much excitement had prevailed amongst the Maharaja’s troops on his 
giving over these prisoners, and an anonymous letter was found in his Durbar Hall, accusing 
him of not being a Hindoo, and being under the influence of ministers who were Christians. 

23. Letter No. 431 (attached) written to Secretary, Bombay Government, on the 10th. 
Everything perfectly tranquil at Mhow and its neighbourhood. Telegraph message received 
from Bombay regarding Captain Orr’s detachment (Marked H). 

24. Oomed Sing and Ganesh Shastree came in from the Maharaja, to say that the latter 
was in great alarm about the two columns advancing from Bombay: he feared that his actions 
had been misconstrued, and an erroneous impression of them conveyed to Government. It 
was with great difficulty that they had prevented the Maharaja from starting immediately 
for Bombay to offer in person an explanation of the disturbances at Indore. Wrote to the 
Maharaja a letter (annexed, marked I). Breastworks were completed in front of both heavy 
batteries this day, and the Fort so much strengthened that it would take a native army to 
attack it. 

25. On the 12th an express was again forwarded to Colonel Durand (marked K). On 
the 13th the telegraph wire was brought into the Fort at Mhow, an office established, and 
communication opened with Bombay. Dak communications to Bombay, and all places to 
the southward, open ; also to Neemuch; but the road to Sehore and Saugor has been and 
continues closed from the 27th ultimo. The Durbar report that their troops are still muti- 
nous and excited, and they look with anxiety for the arrival of European troops, to enable 
them to disarm the disaffected. On the 13th a telegraph message was received from Lord 
Elphinstone, for delivery to Holkar (marked L), and an answer returned on the 14th (marked 
M). A report also was forwarded to Bombay on the 14th. 

26. I have, in the foregoing, brought up my report of everything that has taken place 
at Mhow to this date (15th July). Troops are marching to our relief, whom we expect to 
sce on the 26th instant. Colonel Durand has been written to, and may probably return to 
Mhow immediately. The country is perfectly quiet, the Maharaja of Indore most anxious for 
opportunities to prove his friendship and fidelity to the Government. This Fort is streng- 
thened and provisioned in such manner as to cnable us to hold it for any length of time 
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against any native force ; trade and business are carried on as usual in the towns in Holkar’s 
States. The Maharaja’s tributaries having discovered the mistake they first fell into, of 
thinking Holkar inimical to the British, have suppressed all disorders in their own districts, 
and are willing to assist in maintaining order. Some of the Maharaja’s troops alone show a 
bad spirit, and are still mutinous and disaffected ; but they will, I think, be restrained from 
any further excess, and on the arrival of European troops the Maharaja will at once disarm and 
punish them. 

The Company’s rupee has fallen to a discount of one rupee per cent. at Indore, and three 
per cent. at Oojein. 

27. In closing this report I trust that, should the Government deem that our duty at 
Mhow has been performed to its satisfaction, I may state how much I have been indebted to 
the untiring exertions of officers and men for everything that has been done. At this trying 
season the non-commissioned officers and men of my company, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Mallock, have worked cheerfully and laboriously night and day, in mounting heavy guns, 
throwing up entrenchments, and other duties, and have shown throughout a willing and ready 
spirit, which no praise of mine can do justice to. The officers of the 23rd Regiment N. I. 
and Ist Light Cavalry, and other volunteers under Captain Brooks and Captain Trower, have 
always been ready to turn out at any moment for duties which they have never before been 
accustomed to, and have taken regular sentry duties every night since our occupation of the 
Fort, to enable the artillery men to get some sleep after their heavy duties in the day. Mr. 
Madras, the Commissariat Officer, has worked most efficiently in laying in stores of every 
description for the artillery, Europeans who have taken refuge in the Fort, horses and cattle, 
for six months; and the fact that six months’ supplies have been laid in, in little more than 
a week, will speak for itself. Mr. Conductor Postance, too, has been unwearied in his exertions 
in making up ammunition and other duties, which have occupied every moment of his time, 
and which he has fulfilled to my entire satisfaction. To Captain Elliot I am deeply indebted 
for support and assistance ; his knowledge of the country has enabled him to aid me with 
advice in many matters of which I should otherwise have remained ignorant. Besides support- 
ing me in my communications with Holkar’s Durbar, he has readily taken upon himself a share 
of all the duties the other officers have been employed in. 

28. I trust it is needless to repeat what I have said so often regarding the fidelity of the 
Maharaja of Indore; —his actions will best prove his feelings. The anxiety he laboured 
under, lest his conduct should be misconstrued, has been dissipated since the receipt of the 
message from the Right Honourable the Governor of Bombay; and yesterday I received 
the annexed letter (marked N) from the minister on this subject. 

29. Having been left alone at Mhow, without any political officer to consult, I trust, 
if I have acted in an irregular manner, by assuming political authority to communicate with 
Holkar, the advantage which has been gained in keeping the country tranquil, and restoring 
the confidence of the Maharaja in the friendship of the Government, may form my excuse 
for the informality. JI have acted with a zealous desire to serve Government, and trust my 
actions may not meet with disapproval. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. Hungerford, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 
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SOMA. 
By Pror. G. JOUVEAU DUBREUIL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY Sin RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

Dr. Vixceyt Siti, inthe Oxford History of India, 1919, p. 23, wrote as follows : “‘ The 
Parsees of Yezd and Kirmin in Persia, as well as those of the Deccan and Bombay in India, 
who still occasionally offer Séma sacrifices, identify the plant with one or other species of 
Asclepias . . . . But the real Sdma plant may have been different, and has not 
yet been clearly identified.’ And ina footnote he said: “Kautilya prescribes that Brih- 
mans shall be provided with forests for S6ma plantation (Arthasdstra, Book II, ch. 2)”. 

Mr. E. B, Havell in an article in JRAS., Feb. 1920, asked “ What is S6ma;” And 
in the same article he suggested that it is Eleusine, “the common millet still used in the 
Himalayas.” Prof. A. A. Macdonncll seemed tu support this theory. 

{In 1922 I published a little pamphlet in popular style, entitled Vedic Antiquities, in which 
I drew attention to the district of Malabar, which seems to have remained sheltered from the 
invasions and changes which are apparent in the rest of India. I said, p. 24, in speaking of 
that very high caste of Brahmans, the Nambudris : * But they do not only adore the Vedic 
divinities and sing the Vedic hymns, they practise also pure Vedic ceremonies . 
Those who practise the Soma sacrifice arc called Simayagis or Chomatiris.” 


In acknowledging a copy of my pamphlet, Mr. Havell asked me, also speaking of the 
Nambudris : “ What do they use for the Séma rite ?’’ And very appositely, Mr. Havell 
wrote to me with reference to the above question : “ You speak of Hindus who have preserved 
the Vedic tradition. It is here that we have the greatest opportunity in the world of dis- 
cussing the mystery of Soma. Try then to find out exactly what it is that the Nambudris 
of Malabar use’’. 


I went at once to a great temple, which is the centre of the Nambudris in the village of 
Taliparamba, where are the best specimens of the agnidriyas—the temples of the Vedic fire. 
The Nambudri Brahmans received me very courteously. I told them that I wanted the plant 
which produced the Sma. They replied: ‘The Sémavalli plant does not grow in these 
parts. It is a rare plant found in the mountains. When we want to make a sacrifice with 
Soma, we write to a Raja who lives at Kollangéd (ten miles south of Palghat) at the foot of 
some very high mountains, where the mystic plant grows.” 


For a long time I tried to obtain the sacred plant. My efforts remained abortive, till I 
had the happy thought of writing to a powerful official at Calicut, Mr. P. V. Gopalan. He 
obtained the plant from the Raja and sent it to me. 

I at once showed it to a learned botanist at Pondicherry, the Rev. Brother Fancheux, 
who found it to be a climbing plant, having a stem—green, bare, round and woody, and 
containing a milky liquor. A point characteristic of this creeper is that it is absolutely without 
foliage. Beyond doubt, it is certainly a plant belonging to the genus aselepias, 

Therefore, the Parsis of Yezd in Persia and the Nambudris of Malabar make their sacrifices 
with the same plant, an <lsclepiad. There can thus be no doubt that the two names, Hadma 
of the Iranians and Sdma of the Indians, designate the same liquor. In short, it seems to me 
that we have here no mystery concerning the plant which is used tu manufacture SOma. It 
is incontestably an Asclepiad., 
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A NOTE ON BHASKARA-RAVIVARMAN’S DATE. 
By A. S. RAMANATHA AYYAR,B.A., M.R.AS. 

ON pages 220-3 of volume LIII, ante, Mr. K. N. Daniel had been at great pains to prove 
that there were two Chéra kings of the name of Bhaskara-Ravivarman, that on account of 
certain paleographical and linguistic reasons they should be considered to have lived almost 
within the same century, and that “it is unquestionably proved on astronomical grounds” 
that these two kings, Bhaskara-Ravi I. and BhAaskara-Ravi II., should have respectively 
reigned in the first and second half of the sixth century A.D. 

Messrs. V. Venkayya, T. A. Gopinatha Rao and K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, however, 
attributed the Vatteluttu script of Bhaskara-Ravivarman’s records to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.D.; and Diwan Bahadur Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai, M.A., LL.B., I.8.0., of Ma- 
dras, who had worked at the astronomical details furnished in a few of this king’s records on this 
assumption, had arrived at the tentative date of A.D. 978 for his accession. He was also the first 
scholar to propound the theory that there may have been two kings of that name (7.4.8., II, 
pp. 45-6); because, in his opinion, the positions of Jupiter given in some of the records were 
found to be irregular and could not agree uniformly with this initial date of the king. Mr. 
K. N. Daniel has attempted to reconcile the apparent discrepancies of these details, by 
assuming that “the years are sometimes age, and sometimes regnal years, and sometimes 
current, and sometimes expired.” 

However this may be, I propose to examine them in detail elsewhere. I have dis- 
covered ! a record of king Bhaskara-Ravivarman, which fixes his date beyond the possibility 
of any doubt to be the end of the tenth century a.pD. This inscription is found engraved on 
the narrow upper surface of the lowermost updna of the stone base of the Adbhutanarayana 
temple at Tirukkadittaénam (Travancore), which contains many other records of the same 
Chéra king. The stones composing the basement having become slightly disturbed in position 
on account of age, the top portions of the letters in the first line of this epigraph are hidden 
by the next superposed thin champa stone-member supporting the kwmuda-moulding. so 
that the writing could be deciphered only by tracing the visible lower portions of the letters. 
Although I had realised the importance of this record for Chéra chronology more than a year 
ago, I could not make it public, as I could then produce only an eye-copy in support of my 
statements and could not substantiate them by an authoritative facsimile. I have now 
managed after some trouble to get a fairly satisfactory estampage prepared; and this piece of 
indisputable epigraphical evidence is surely entitled to much greater consideration than the 
debatable arguments based merely on astronomical, paleographical, or linguistic data. 

This record is dated in the year (here one stone is much defaced) opposite to the 
2nd year of the reign of king Bhaskara-Ravivarman, and mentions that while Givarddhana 
(this portion is mutilated) Marttandavarman was governing Nanrulai-nadu, Srivallabhai- 
k6daivarman, the ruler of Vénidu (Vénadudaiya), made a gift of lands for the conduct of the 
Uttiravild-festival, beginning from the day of Karttigai in the month of Kumbha. This 
record is incomplete, but with the details of the festival we are not much concerned. The 
important sychronism that the inscription furnishes is that Vénddudaiya Srivallabhaikédai 
was a feudatory of the Chéra king Bhaskara-Ravivarman. 

Fortunately for us, we know this Vénadu ruler from his Mamballi copper-plate (7.A.8., 
IV, pp. 1-11) and his two Tiruvanvandtr stone inscriptions (7.A.8., II, pp. 22-5) ; of these 
three, the copper-plate is dated in Kollam 149 and the astronomical details give the English 
equivalent—a.D. 973, November 10. As we do not know how long this Vén4du ruler reigned 
and in what part of his’reign Kollam 149 fell, we can only premise that Bhaskara-Ravi- 
varman, his suzerain of the Tirukkaditténam record, must have been reigning in the last 
quarter of the tenth century 4.D.; and as Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai has, by calculating 
the details furnished in the Tirunelli plates (7'.4.S., II, pp. 30-1) of the latter, independently 


1 The inscription was examined in April 1925. 3 
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arrived at A.D. 978 for the king’s accession, this is necessarily the correct initial date of this 
Chéra king. From another record, which has been edited in the Travancore Archeolo- 
gical Series, we learn that in the 2nd + 12th year ofthe Chéra king Bhaskara-Ravi, Govard- 
dhana-Marttandavarman, who was ruling over Nanrulai-nadu, was put in charge of Vénadu 
also. ‘This would therefore indicate that Srivallabhaikédai may have governed Vénddu till 
about the fourteenth year of Bhaskara-Ravi, 7.¢., till 4.D. 992, and that after his death 
Gévarddhana-Marttandavarman may have succeeded him in the Vénadu administration, and 
continued in that capacity till at least A.D. 1016, when he figured as a signatory in the Cochin 
plate of Bhaskara-Ravivarman’s 2nd + 36th year of reign—(Ep. Ind., vol. ITI, pp. 66-9). 

Thus we can accept it as proved that the Chéra king Bhiaskara Ravivarman flourished 
in the last quarter of the tenth century A.D., that the date of his accession to the throne was 
A.D. 978, and that he could not, under any circumstances, be assigned to so early a period as. 
the sixth century 4.D. The questions as to whether there were two kings of that name and, 
if so, how long each of them reigned, require more careful examination. 


THE KSHAHARATAS. WERE THEY EXTERMINATED OR HAVE THEY LEFT 
ANY TRACES IN THE POPULATION OF THE DECCAN ? 
By Y. R. GUPTE, B.A., M.R.A.S. 


Iv is a well-known fact that Nahapana, the Satrap who was reigning in a.D. 124, in the 
Nasik district at any rate and most probably in the Puona and Thana districts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency as well, was ousted or killed about that year by Gautamiputra of the Andhra- 
britya tamily. (Cf. Rapson’s Andhras, p. xxvii). To an inscription in cave No. III at Nasik, 
called the Akasayana, Gautamiputra boasts that he exterminated the race of the Kshaha- 
ritas (prakrita Khakhardtas) to which Nahapana belonged. (Khakhardta-vasa-niravasésa- 
karasu!.) That Gautamiputra succeeded Nahapina is borne out by a good many coins of 
Nahapina counterstruck by Gautamiputra. These were .ound in the hoard discovered at 
Jégaltémbhi in the Sinnar Taluka of the Nasik district uf the Bombay Presidency, (vide the 
Rev. Mr. H. R. Scott's article in the Journal of the B. B.R. A. S.).2 Perhaps the Andhra- 
bhritya king defeated and killed Nahapana and his sons (if he had any), in a pitched 
battle and thus to a certain extent justified his proud assertion. The Satraps after 
Nahapana are not known to have ruled in the Deccan. Certainly their records have not 
come to light. The Satraps of Surashtra, it is believed, were altogether a different 
dynasty. Be that as it may, are there any traces extant of the Kshahardtas or 
Khakharatas in the population of the Deccan? That the bulk of some castes of the peasantry 
and members of even some higher castes as wellaslower have Scythic features, is an admitted 
fact. Nahapina was a Scythian. But are there any surnames which coirespond to Naha- 
pana’s family name, and do the featurcs of the members of these answer to the characteristic 
ones of the Scythians ? I have long been thinking over this point. The surname Gharata, it 
is possible to derive from Khakharata. But it can hardly be adirect derivation. Among the 
shepherds of the Deccan, however, we have a surname which evidently appears to be a short 
form of Khakharata. It is Kharata. The double Kha in it could hardly survive for centuries 
together and so we have the shorter form of the surname. In other words the first Kha of 
Khakharita is omitted as usual and we get the shorter form viz., Kharaéta. The features 
of some members at any rate of this family have features similar to those of Nahapana 
on the ccins. Gautamiputra’s boast that he annihilated the Kshaharata or Khakha- 
rata clan is similar to the futile one of Parasurama, who claimed to have exterminated the 
Kshatriyas several times ? If they were annihilated where was the necessity of exterminat- 
ing them again? The Andhrabritya king might perhaps have killed all the members of the 
ruling Khakharata family. But he could hardly have extirpated the whole clan or race of 
the Khakharatas. 


Rees 2 a a ee 2 
i. p ind., vot. v.44, p Gs, 1. v ot the text. 2 [bid., vol. 22, 1906, pp. 224. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHZOLOGI- 
caL SuRvEY, Burwa, 1924. Rangoon. 

This Report, as ever, shows good work methodically 
done during 1923-1924, and contains much that is 
of yeneral interest. For instance, it is pleasant to 
note that all the care possible is taken year by 
year to preserve the perishable structures at the 
Palace and City of Mandalay, which thus bid fair 
to last many a year longer. But for the public 
the most interesting part of the Report is that 
relating to the work of restoring and preserving 
important buildings, sites of excavations and fresh 
discoveries. Valuable attention has been paid 
to the preservation of the Sulamani and Tilominlo 
temple at Pagan and of the Shitthaung temple 
at Mrohaung in Arakan. Further care has been 
bestowed on the conservation of the original 
inscription stones collected by King Bodawpaya 
in Amarapura City, and this is gratifying to myself, 
as their value is beyond estimation and they 
occupied so much of my attention when in Burma 
years ago. As the Report says, the collection 
“eontains some of the oldest inscriptions as yet 
found in Burma and is a mine of information for 
the political and religious history of this province. 
They were collected by King Bodawpaya from 
all parts of Burma over a hundred years ago and 
form the largest collection to be found in any one 
place in Burma.” Attached to the Report is a 
very valuable Appendix by that great authority 
on such matters—Diwan Bahadur Swamikannu 
Pillai—giving a list of dates in the Burmese Com- 
mon Era in this collection. Considering that the 
list covers 37 pp. of the Report, and goes into the 
difficult chronology of 450 Inscriptions, the 
amount of work entailed in compiling it and its 
value to all future enquirers can be roughly 
gauged. 


The great medieval King Anoraté& (1044-77) 


created 43 fortress towns to the North and South- | 


East of Pagén to curb the Shans, One of these 
was Mekkhay4, and we are given a list of these 
fortresses, which is of value, and an account of 
Mekkhaya in some detail. 

But the most interesting of all the researches 
into old sites during the year were the excavations 
at Old Prome (Hmawza). Among these were those 
undertaken near Yahandakan village, disclosing 
an old Pyu cemetery and the important fact that 
that people were in the habit of cremating their 
dead and burying the ashes in urns, ‘“‘ the general 
custom of the Hindus being to throw the ashes into 


the river after cremation.”’ 
R, C. TEMPLE. 


THE STATUES OF THE NAYAKS OF MAaApURA IN 
THE Pupu Manrapram, by the Rev. H. Heras, 
S.J., M.A., Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, vol. XV, No, 3. 














This is a notable article and of great historical 
value, and one is grateful to Prof. Heras for writing 
it. In the Pudu Mantapam, ‘“‘the Tirumala’s 
Choultrie of Fergusson,” are to be found statues 
of the first ten Nayaks of Madura, which are portraits. 
They are unique in Indian history and moreover 
confirm the succession of these Nayaks as found 
in the Tamil chronicles. This consideration alone 
shows their great importance to South Indian 
history. 

The succession of the N&yaks thus proved is as 
follows : 

(1) VisSvanatha, (ii) Krishnappa, (ili) ViSvanatha 
II, (iv) Periya Krishnappa, (v) Lingama, (vi) 
Bisvama, (vii) Kastari Rangappa, (viii) Muttu 
Krishnappa, (ix) Muttu Virappa, (x) Tirumala. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


ANNUAL REPORT, WATSON MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES, 

for 1923-24; RagKoT, 1924, 

The report of the Curator, Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, 
is mainly concerned with his discovery during the 
year of important copper-plate inscriptions and 
other epigraphical material, which throw further 
light on the ancient history of Gujarat. Among 
these is the second half of a grant of the Paramara 
King Siyaka of Malw4, which, read in conjunction 
with previously known grants, indicates that 
Siyaka must have been in possession of a portion 
of Gujarat at the time when the Chalukya ruler 
Mulraja had seized Anahilvada from the Chavadas. 
Another find is a stone inscription of a Kshatrapa 
ruler, found near Chitroda in Cutch, which awaits 
full decipherment ; while a third is a copy of an 
inscription of the Silah&ra ruler, Aparaditya, on 
a stone now in the Prince of Wales’ Museum, 
Bombay, which records a grant of land at ‘ Sthana- 
kiya Patana ’ (ie., Thana) by the minister, 
Lakshmana N&yaka. The curious point about 
this inscription is that it 1s reported to have been 
found originally at Somnath, that is to say, within 
the dominions of a ruler who,so tar as is known, 
had no relations with the Silahara ruler of the North 
Konkan. An inscription from Cambay gives much 
information about the Jain minister Vastupala, 
viceroy of Viradhavula ; and in the course of the 
year’s work the Curater discovered that 17 inscrip- 
tions of the Chudas. inas of Junagedh and 30 of 
the Chalukyas of Anai: Ivada have wu. to the present 
remained undeciphacd and uns’: shed. Some 
of the latter have been forwarded . publication to 
the Editor of Epijrup ia Indwa. wi’ ‘bs Curator’s 


reading of the forme. saseripl n> tormed the 
subject of an artich: 1 the G., «+ vernal Pura- 
tattva. Gogha ylew gold come an Gh yas-ud-din 
Tughlak, which it + twp. i ve we for the 
Museum. 

Ss, °. 1.2 WARDES, 
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THR SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF (THE LATE) | 
Vircuinp RacHavs! GANDHI, collected by (the 
Jate) Buact F. Karpuirt, Shree Agamadaya 
Samiti Series, Bombay 1924. I. THe Jain Parto- | 
sopoy: II. THE Yoasa Puitosopny: III. THE 
Karma PHILOSOPHY. 

The late Virchand Raghavji Gandhi was a Barrister 
and an enthusiastic writer and speaker on Jainism, 
He attended the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
U.S.A, as Jain delegate in 1893. His speeches 
and writings were carefully collected by the late 
Bhagu F. Kharbari, Editor of Tie Jain, and were | 
subsequently published by the Jain Pustakodhar 
Fund. They are now very cheaply republished 
for general distribution by the Sri Agamadaya 
Samiti, a new institution, established at Bhoyani 
in the Ahmadabad District, the tirtha of Mallinatha 
Tirthankara, for the spread of the Jain Scriptures. 

The first of three volumes—Jain Philosophy 
gives a brief story of Virchand Gandhi's full and 
Vigorous career, from his birth in 1864 to his death | 
in 1901 at the early age of 37, and a number of 
speeches and papers by him on the Jains and their 
Philosophy, which are well worth the student’s 
attention. In the second volume Virchand 
Gandhi performs a similar service for the well- 
known Yoga Philosophy. Butin the third volume 
we have given us a detailed account of Karma 
on “ the Law of Moral Causation.” 

All the volumes, despite theic many faults of 
printing, are worth encouragement, and are calculated 
to bring about the object to which the author 
devoted his busy life. 





R. C. TEMPLE, 


THE Licut oF TRUTH. A 
the Founder 


Swaml DayANAND IN 
True and Critical Biography of 
of the Arya Samaj. Lahore, 1925. 
This is a long and undignified attack on the 

Arya Samaj and its Founder, and shows that 
the odium theologicum is asrampant now in India as 
it was of old. It is not necessary, as this production ; 
does, to besmirch the birth and private character ; 
of a religious teacher, to prove that the tenets of 
the sect he founded are wrong. 


R. ©. TEMPLE, i 





ASOKA TEXT AND GLOssaRy, by ALFRED C, WOOL- } 
NER, M.A. PartsI and II: Panjab University 
Oriental Publications. H. Milford, Oxford 
University Press, Caleutta, 1924. 

The stream of literature on the subject of the 
Asokan Edicts shows no sign of exhaustion. The 
present work, which has been prepared by Professor 
Woolner and published at the expense of the Panjab 
University, represents in large measure the results 
of the late Dr T. K. Laddu’s analytical scrutiny 
of the Mauryan emperor’s inscriptions. At the 
time of his death, he had completed a recension of 
the text of all the inscriptions, as well as a complete 


word-index of that text, as part and parcel of his 
scheme for an edition designed for the use of Indian 
University students. These materials are now 
presented to the public ; the text of the inscriptions 
has been arranged in such a way as to bring together 
on a single page the different versions of the same 
Edict, each page being divided into three or four 
panels, so that two pages facing each other provide 
six or eight panels for display of synoptic versions, 
the word-index has been expanded into a full 
glossary, which together with the text provides 
the student of philology with a convenient hand- 
book of early Prakrit; while an admirable Intro- 
duction discloses all relevant facts about the loca- 
tion, discovery, and contents of the inscriptions, 
and gives a sketch of the grammar of the language; 
in which they were written. Professor Woolner 
was fortunate enough to secure scrutiny of the 
proof-sheets of Dr. Hultzsch’s new edition of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, before the present 
work was finally published, and thus was enabled 
to add important variants to the text, footnotes, 
and glossary. 

The work scems to me to fulfil admirably the 
intended object. The glossary is succinct and 
withal exhaustive, though it is to be observed 
that under the words Pitinikanam and Rastikinam 
no reference is made to the theory, advanced in 
1924 by a well-known student of Indian history and 
antiquities, that these words primarily signify 
certain definite types of political constitution, 
which gave their name to the peoples who respectively 
followed them. The theory, however, requires 
further examination by experts, and is on that 
account perhaps wisely omitted for the present 
from a work primarily intended for University 
students. The two volumes, issued by Professor 
Woolner, form a valuable addition to Asokan 
literature. 

S. M. Epwarpss. 


The Sussect INDEx to PERIopIcALs—Section I. 
Languages and Literature—London Library Asso- 
ciation, Grafton and Co., 1925. 

Here is another issue of this most valuable 
publication, giving references to Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive Languages in 123 periodicals. Four 
periodicals have been newly added to the list, each 
of the highest class, A glance through it shows 
how well and carefully this labour of love has been 
performed, but even with such an aid as this 
the path of the explorer is still difficult, as it is full 
of references to other “ lists.” But this cannot be 
helped, and easier though it may be now than it 
was in the past that I can personally remember, 
to make a profound research, the searcher must 
still take trouble. The compilers of the Index 
are highly to be congratulated. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 
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THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF PANINI AND THE PRITISAKHYAS. 
By HANNES SKOLD. 
Attempts at establishing the precise age of Panini and the Pratisakhyas, 

SINCE the time of Béhtlingk it has been regarded as fairly certain that Panini belongs to 
the fourth century B.c., though, as Weber contended, the mention of Yavandnt, IV. 1.49 (“Greek 
writing ’’, according to Katyayana) would seem to point to a date later than 300 B.c. More- 
over his relation to Patafijali, from whom he must necessarily have been separated by a con- 
siderable space of time, appears to warrant a date much anterior to that generally accepted. 

In recent years two younger philologists, Messrs. Belvalkar and Charpentier, have tried 
to prove that the latter assumption is right. We can here content ourselves by merely assert- 
ing that no undeniable proofs have as yet been produced in support of either opmion. And 
it is unlikely that such proofs will ever be forthcoming. Unfortunately the age of Panini is 
no mathematical problem and admits of no exact solution. 

As to the relative age of the great grammarian we are far better circumstanced. Bhandarkar 
and Kielhorn have declared that the language described by Panini was that of the Brahmanas. 
They based this opinion rather on intuition than on facts, though Bhandarkar, e.g., showed 
that the use of the aorist in the Brahmanas was exactly the one prescribed by Panini’s rules. 
Professor Liebich, in his lucid book on Panini, was the first to prove that the language of the 
Brahmanas and Siitrason the whole agrees with the rules of Panini; and no Indianist is likely 
hereafter to repeat Whitney’s opinion that the language fixed grammatically by that great 
Indian scholar is an artificial one—the invention of a pedantic maniac. 

To my knowledge nobody has ever tried to establish either the absolute or the relative 
age of the Pratisikhyas, except as compared with the age of Panini and Yaska'. Gold- 
stiicker, that unrivalled student of Panini, as is well-known, asserted that the Pratisakhyas 
are posterior to Panini, while Max Miller holds the contrary view as far as the Rk 
Pratisikhya is concerned. This view seems to have been adopted by most Indianists on 
Miller’s authority, but some of his followers only extend the claim of priority to the Rk 
Pratisakhya, while the other Pratisakhyas are believed to be later than Panini. This is 
the contention of Burnell, Aindra School, p. 85, and Liebich Zur Einfuihrung in die indische 
einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, II, pp. 30 and 45. The latter author seems to regard also 
the Vajasaneyi Pratisékhya as pre-Paninean. On the other hand Weber, Wackernagel, and 
others place the Pratisakhyas generally in the pre-Paninean epoch, while Westergaard and 
Pischel upheld the opinion of Goldstficker. All seem to agree that the language of the 
Pratisdkhyas is comparatively late. 

We will now proceed to examine the arguments put forward by Max Miller in favour 
of his opinions. As they are exposed in the preface to his edition of the Rk Pratisakhya, 
they refer to the opposing views of Goldstiicker, to whose work, therefore, we need not specially 
refer. 

The arguments of Max Miiller. 

These arguments may be shortly summarised in the following way : 

(1) Panini quotes the Rk Pr&tisakhya, but this work does not quote him ; 

(2) Indian authors never regard the Pratisakhyas as being posterior to Panini; 

(3) the pérvdcdryas quoted by the commentator of the Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, I. 54, are 

never referred to by Panini nor by Katyayana’s Pratisakhya ; 

(4) the Rk Pratisikhya calls itself veddiga. 

(5) the Vyadi quoted by that work is not the author of the Samgraha. 

1 An exception is perhaps the statement of Max Miller in the preface to his edition of the Rk 
Prdtsdkhya: “ Reicht Katy€yana in das vierte Jahrhunderte, so mag Saunaka wohl in das fanfte reichen, 
und Panini wiirde dann auf der Grenze beider Jahrhunderte stehn.” 
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“ Panini quotes the Rk Pratisakhya. ” 

The quotations do not refer directly to the Pratis&khya as such, but to Sakalya. 

Now even admitting that Sakalya was the head of the school, in which this supposed 
siksd originated, he is not necessarily its author. Max Miiller himself believes, as we think, 
quite correctly, that Saunaka according to the Indian tradition, should be regarded as the 
author. 


Let us admit that Sakalya probably was the head of this school, though he is quoted in 
the Pratisikhya itself as an authority of discrepant views. Even in this case a quotation 
of Sakalya does not imply that Panini knew the Rk Pratisdkhya or Saunaka—who is only 
quoted once in a bhdsye na vydkhydtam—, it only could prove that he knew Sakalya. And 
as at least two persons of that name are mentioned in the Rk Pratisakhya itself, a quo- 
tation in Panini, which does not definitely distinguish between the two, could only refer 
to the older Sdkalya. 


But assuming forthe sake of argument he knew also the younger Sakalya (though 
it would undoubtedly be curious if so clear a thinker as Panini should have omitted to specify 
to which of the two he was referring), it may reasonably be held that Sakalya might have 
been older than Panini and even been the head of that school, in which the Pratisikhya 
originated, without the Pratisikhya necessarily being in existence in the time of Panini. 
For the Pratisikhya is undoubtedly the product of a long development. And as it quotes 
Sakalya also—both Panini and the Rk Pratisakhya may be quoting from a common source. 

This argument in itself cannot prove what it is intended to, viz., the posteriority of 
Panini. 

But let us now turn to the passages quoted and examine them. 

The quotations are found in I. 1,16; VI. 1. 127; VIII. 3, 19; VIII. 4. 51. 

Now out of these sitras all are bhdsye na vydkhydtdni except VI. 1. 127. We must 
therefore admit the possibility that they were not known to Patafijali. 

It is curious to note that, while Max Miller is able to show that the statements contained 
in the other stitras quoted may be traced also in the Rk Pratisakhya (a circumstance, which 
in itself even is no reason in favour of its higher age), he states as to VI. 1. 127 : “ Hier sagt- 
er [Panini], dass, nach Sakalya, auslautendes 2, wu, r, vor undhnlichen Vokalen unverandert 
bleiben konnen, und fiigt dann hinzu, dass diese Vokale kurz werden. 


Fir die Verkirzung 
findet sich nun allerdings keine Autoritat im Pratisakhya.”’ 


Thus we see, that, even if this argument were not actually erroneous, it could not prove 
aught that it is believed to establish, for those statements of Sékalya, which have the authority 
of the Rk Pratisdkhya, are not found in Pataiijali, and the one found there has no corresponding 
statement in the Rk Pratisdkhya. 

The opinion of Indian authors, 

Max Miiller hinselt appears to realize the feebleness of this argument, for he admits it 
has “ zwar an sich keme Zwingende Beweiskraft.” 

It is easy to refute it by pointing out that no statements of Indian authors to the contrary 


(i.e., that Panini must be of later date) are known, and that comparisons of this kind seem 
to be altogether lacking. 


The Purvaearyas, 
Kirst of all, it the purvdcaryas are quoted by the commentator, the word can in no way 
prejudice our opinion as to the age of the work commented upon. A commentator can 


never precede in time the work which he studies. And if the expression is not found in Panini 
and Katyayana, this may be due to the fact that it had not yet been invented at their dates. 
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As to the Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya Weber I St, IV, 65, states that it is a work of 
Katyayana’s school?. Even assuming that there existed more than one Katyayana, nobody 
surely would believe the Pratis&khya to belong to the latter one of the two, thus automatically 
referring it to a time far posterior to Panini. - But, if the argument invoked by Miller implies 
what he thinks, it must amount to the contradictory absurdity that Kdtydyana was not 
only prior, but also posterior, to himself. The argument is obviously fallacious. 

The expression piérvdcdryas is used also in the Rk Pratisdkhya and the Atharva 
Pratisakhya (I. 11. 94) and thus seems to have been a technical term of the giksds. 

The Vedanga argument. 

Goldstiicker asserted that the Pratisakhyas could not be regarded as the Vedaiga 
vydkaranam. Max Miller retorted, that they did not pretend to be so; but the Rk Prati- 
sikhya, being a siksd, called itself a Vedénga. 

This latter fact cannot be denied. But does it prove that it was a Vedaiga? The 
Bible never calls itself the Bible, nor does the Rg Veda call itself the Rg Veda. 

Now Panini never mentions the Veda as such, and on examining the special chandas 
rules of Panini, I have reached the conclusion, that they do not apply to the Veda as a whole 
but only to the Rg Veda. The Sivasitras still bear the mark of an influence prior to Panini.3 
He never mentions, or even alludes to the Padap&thas. And in the places, where he uses the 
word samhitd, it has quite another and earlier sense (from which that of samhitd text is derived) : 
his own definition of the word (I. 4.109) is parah sannikarsah samhitd, and Bohtlingk 
therefore rightly translates this word in Panini by ‘ein ununterbrochener Verlauf der Rede ’. 

Now the task of the Pratiéakhyas is to describe the relation of the samhitd and the pada 
texts to one another. But we know very well, that in the eyes of early Indian authors the 
pada text possesses no share whatever in the holiness of the samhiidtext. And Pataiijali, 
whom nobody would dare to place earlier than P4nini, directly denies its authoritative force 
(to Panini III, 1, 109). But if this be the case, this way of regarding the Padapithas ought 
to apply even more forcibly to the Pratisdkhyas, whose very existence presupposes the pada text. 

As to the Kramap4tha, to the description whereof the Rk Pratisikhya devotes so great 
aspace, anallusion to it could be found in P&nini IV. 2. 61, kramddibhyo vun teaching the 
formation of kramaka from krama, etc. But this sitra is not found in Patafijali. (The 
other words of the gana are pada, siksd, mimdnsd, sdman.) 

And it is indeed remarkable, as was pointed out already by Goldstiicker (p. 195), that 
native tradition, which made PAnini an 737 of yore and his work the vydkarana of the Vedaigas, 
knows nothing of the sacred character of the Pratisékhyas. To quote Goldstucker’s own 
words : ‘ Tradition even in India,—and on this kind of tradition probably the most squeamish 
critic will permit me to lay some stress,—does not rank amongst the most immediate off- 
springs of Vaidik literature those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it, 
—which have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the Samhitas ;—but 
it has canonized Panini’s Vydkarana, which,!on the contrary,!would seem to be more concerned 
with the language of common life than with that of the sacred hymns.” 

Our conclusion should rather be the exact opposite of that urged by Max Miiller, viz., 
that the Rk Prdtisakhya’s own claim to be a Veddiga proves it to be a comparatively late work, 
for it presupposes the existence already of the Veddngas ; the elaboration of the Veddagas being a 





2 This has been surmised already by Goldsticker who identified the commentator of Panini with 
the author of this PratisAkhya, and Max Miller himself endorsed that opinion, cf. the introduction to his 
edition of the Rk PratisAkhya, p. 6. Liebich, op. laud, p. 35, also believes Katya4yana really to have 
been its author, 

3 Cf. Skdld, Paperson Pénint and Indian Grammar in general (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, 


1925), pp. 8 sqq- 
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process perhaps of centuries, one of the earliest works of that kind could not have mentioned that 
whole literary collection as already existing. This wouldbe as absurd as ifShakespeare’s very 
first play were to claim to be the first part of his collected works. 

The Vyadi Argument, 

Vyadi is quoted several times by the Rk Pratisdkhya. In the commentary on the intro- 
duction to the Mahabhasya (kim punar nityah sabdah, etc.). Nagesa tells us that the samgraha 
alluded to by Patafijali is a work in 100,000 slokas written by Vyadi (Vyddikrio laksasloka- 
samkhyo granthah). In the Uttarakanda of Ramayana, 36, 45, an allusion is also made to a 
samgraha, studied by Hanwmant, and the commentator states the samgraha to be the work 
of Vyadi. 

Now Goldstiicker drew attention to Patafijali’s commentary on the second vdrttika of 
Panini’s rule II. 3. 66, where the bhdsyakdra as an instance thereof gives the phrase: 
“ beautiful indeed is DaksA4yana’s creation of the Samgraha.”’ 

We know that Panini’s mother bore the name of Daksi. Now Daksayana, according 
to the rules for the formation of names, would mean a relation of Daksi, the son or a grandson 
or of a later scion of the lincage of a family chief of that name. As the commentators of 
Panini agree in making Daksi ‘‘ the female family head of the progeny of Daksa,”’ Vyadi, 
according to Goldstiicker, “was a near relation of Panini, and Panini must have preceded 
him by at least two generations.” 

If Max Miller retorts that at least three Vyadis are known and as many (if not more) 
Samgrahas, one can reply truly that only one VyAdi is named as the author of a Samgraha, 
and only one Samgraha is accepted as the work of a Vy4di. 

But he does not deny that the instance quoted by Patafijali refers to this Vy4di, the 
author of the Samgraha. He urges that the rule, under which the name of Dakséyana is quot- 
ed as an example, especially lays down the condition that the great-grandson, etc., should be 
called yuvan, only as long as the father, the elder brother or one of the old Sapindas are 
living ; and he asks : “‘ Was geschieht also, wenn diese gestorben sind ?”’ 

As far as I can see, this question is quite out of place. For when the rule was illustrated 
by the word Daksayana, evidently the commentators meant that the conditions laid down in 
the rule did apply fully to this name ; 7.e., they presuppose a time when the father, etc., of 
Daksayana was living. 

But when Max Miller states that yuvan names also, according to Panini, IV. 1. 166, were 
given honoris causa, and that Daksi, Panini’s mother, need not have beén the daughter of the 
same Daksa, who was the great-grandfather of Daksdyana, the correctness of his assertion, 
of course, cannot be denied. For, however likely the combination made by Goldstticker 
seems to be, I quite agree that it cannot be proved to stand beyond all doubts. 

But the same argument applies with greater force still to what Max Miller himself fur- 
ther says. For when he quotes a second-hand quotation from Somadeva found in the work 
of the Tibetan Taranatha, according to which VyAdi is described as the school-fellow of 
Panini and the teacher of Katyayana-Vararuci, this flatly contradicts another passage of 
Somadeva’s work ( Kathdsaritsdgara, ed. Brockhaus, I. p. 31) which makes Katyayana the elder 
of the two and relates how he was challenged to a dispute on grammar and was conquered 
by Panini. Thus, even if such late authors as Somadeva and Taranatha really could be 
thought in one matter or another to have recorded an ancient tradition, this can in no way 
be the case on this point, for Somadeva, the carlicr of the two, shows a profound ignorance 
of the chronology of Indian grammarians. 

Immediately after this quotation Max Miller concludes: ‘ Kénnten wir aber nicht 
entscheiden, ob der Verfasser des Samgraha derselbe war als der VyAli, welcher unter den bedeu- 
tendsten Siks4—Autoritaten vom Verfasser unscres Pratisakhya zitiert wird, so hatten wir 
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jedenfalls ein vollkommenes Recht zu schliessen, dass, wenn Vyali, der Verfasser des Samgraha, 
viel jinge rwar als Panini, er unmoglich derselbe Vyali gewesen sein kanu, welcher das 
Pratisakhya zitiert. 

Now this is a pefitio principii, presupposing that which ought to be proved; and Max 
Maller’s other arguments have proved to be so feeble, that they can by no means make 
up for the lack of evidence in the Vy4li question. 

First of all, I request, we know only of one VyAdi, who was the author of a Samgraha. The 
Pratisakhya can hardly be thought to refer to any other author. 

Now Vyadi is quoted by the Mahdbhdsgya to I, 2. 64. His school is referred to in the 
commentary on VI. 2. 36, in connection with that of other grammarians, thus : Apiéala- 
Péniniya-Vyd:liya-Gautamtyaéh. Accordingly the Apisali school is made out to be the oldest 
one, while the school of Panini precedes that of Vy4di, this one being older than that of 
Gotama. The TrikdndadeSa II. 7. 24. 25, also puts Vy4di after Panini, but makes him older 
than Katyéyana (the epithet of Vindhyastha, which would be applicable to this last 
mentioned grammarian, is erroneously transferred on Panini). 

It thus seems probable that Vy4di is later than Panini, but older than Katyayana and 
(of this there can be no doubt) older than Patafijali.* 

I may point out another fact which corroborates my contention, viz., that the Vyadi of 
the Rk Pratis&akhya must be a grammarian who worked after the time of Panini. 

This same Pratisikhya in rule 509 (according to Miiller’s numeration) quotes the opinion 
of a certain Kautsa. Now the Mahdbhdsya also refers to a Kautsa sub. IIT, 2, 108 ; “* als spe- 
zieller Zeitgenosse, und wie es scheint Schiiler Panini’s ’, according to Weber (the passage 
runs : upasedivdn Kautsah Pdninim). A Kautsa is also quoted by the Nirukia. 

Since to the best of our belief no work of any Kautsa has been handed down to us, a wide 
field for conjecture lies open; and he who believes in the priority of the Rk Pratisakhya 
might well retort that more than one Kautsa must have existed. This possibility I do not 
deny. But, until the contrary is proved, I maintain emphatically that, if the name of a 
certain grammarian is quoted in different grammatical works and if we have no proof of the 
existence of more than one grammarian of that name, it is in the highest degree probable 
that all the grammatical works refer to one and the same individual grammarian. 


CE A 
4 Belvalkar’s Systems cf Sanskrit Grammar, p. 27, places Vy&di between Pénini and Patafijali, 
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TRANSLATED sy A. BUTTERWORTH anv Proressor §. KRISHNASWAMI ALYANGAR. 


(Continued from page 167.) 
Hymn (2). 

Of the Great and Marvellous Splendour which hath no beginning nor end, we sing. 
Hearing us sing, canst Thou, O damsel with the bright long eyes. 
Sleep on? That ear of Thine, is it the ear of deafness ? 
The sound of adoration in praise of the Great God’s broad anklet 
Hath spread through the street, yet sighing, sighing, lost to reality, 
She turneth on her flowerful couch ; 
She lieth there, as if she were naught. Why thus, why thus ! 
Is this the measure of the friendship of our friend? £1 Or, Our Lady. 


. Transported day and night by devotion to the divine Glory, 


When shall we speak His praise, if now thou art 

Of this flowery couch enamoured, O maid with faultless gems adorned ? 

Ye beauteously bejewelled ones ! Shame on you! Are these also trifles ? 

Is this the place for sporting and for jest ? 

The Heavenly High One whose flowerlike feet the Gods themselves 

In shamefast fear do shrink from praising, 

Those feet the Light Sublime hath come to bestow 

Upon those his devotees assembled in Tillai’s court; 

They are those in His affection wrapt ; but who are we? El Or, Our Lady. 


O thou whose smile is bright as a pearl— 

Thou who wouldst stand before us and say in words of swelling sweetness, 

‘* Our Father, the Bliss eternal, Ambrosia divine,” come thou and open the door— 

Ye that are devout, ye of old attachment to the Lord, ye of disciplined conduct, 

Would it come amiss if ye overlook our unworthiness and accept us as novices in 
service unto Him ? 

Is this a trick ? Do we not, all of us, know the measure of your Love ? 

Will not those of devout mind sing the glory of our Siva ? 

Verily all of this we do deserve. El Or, Our Lady. 


O thou whose smile is a splendid pearl, even now hath it not dawned ? 

Have all come babbling like the tinted parrots ? 

We will count and then tell you if they have, meanwhile 

Waste not thy time in useless sleep, but with melting heart 

Sing of Him who is the unequalled Elixir (balm) of heaven, 

Of Him who is the Veda’s highest meaning, of Him 

Whose look is balm to the eye. Singing, dissolve in inmost ecstasy of heart. 
Nay, we will not ; count thyself. Ifthe number fall short 

On thy count, then go to sleep. E! Or, Our Lady. 


. Lady whose mouth floweth with milk and honey, who mockingly 


Utterest falsehoods, telling that such as we do know 

Him whom, as mountain, Mal knew not, the Four faced saw not, open the gateway. 
Although we raise the cry ‘ Sivan’ ‘ Sivan’, singing to the Majesty of Him 

Whom Earth and Heaven and all the rest have never known 

And His purifying Goodness which graciously bringeth us beneath His sway, 

Thou wilt not understand us ; lo, thou wilt not wake up. 

And in this state art thou, lady of the perfumed locks. El Or, Our Lady. 
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6. O Fawn, albeit yesterday Thou didst say 
“To-morrow will I myself awaken you,” declare without shame 
To what quarter did that promise of thine go ; for hath it not already dawned ? 
He who is beyond the knowledge of Heaven itself and Earth and all things besides, 
Himself will come and, in His grace cherishing us, will accept us in service. 
Thou wilt not open thy lips to us who have come to thee singing the glory of His 
jewelled feet. 
Thou wilt not let thy flesh melt in devotion to Him. Thisalone is conduct befitting thee. 
Sing thou of Him who is Lord of us and of all others besides. El Or, Our Lady. 


1 


Mother, are these things too but trifles ? When thou hearest described 

The auspicious signs of Him who is incomprehensible to the many Immortals, 

The One, the Greatly Splendid, thou openest Thy lips uttering the name “ Sivan.” 
Before one hath cried out ‘ O Thou of the South’’, thou wilt melt like wax near fire ; 
“Mine Own, my King, Sweet Ambrosia ”’ we, all of us, 

Have cried, each of us by herself apart, and dost thou still lie asleep ? 

Like the hard-hearted fools thou in silence liest. 

What is the nature of thy sleep? £1 Or, Our Lady. 


8. The cock croweth and birds cry all round. 
The flute soundeth and conches ring all round. 
Of the Incomparable Supreme Splendour, of the Incomparable Supreme Mercy 
We sang in terms of the highest meaning ; didst thou not hear ? 
May thou prosper! What sort of sleep is this ? Prithee open thy lips. 
Is this.ever the way that the love of Vishnu executeth itself ? 
Of the One which abideth as the First from all Eternity, 
Of Him who is always on the side of the humble,?° sing, El Or, Our Lady. 


9. O ancient Being, essence of all that is the primal ancient essence, 
O Thou, who art also even that which is the newest, 
We who are slaves of Thy glorious feet, having obtained Thee as our Lord, 
Will worship at the feet of Thy servants ; to such we will give our allegiance. 
May such men become our husbands ; in such manner as 
They please to say, we will obediently serve them as their slaves ; 
O our King, if thou but favour us with this kind of life, 
We shall be lacking in naught. El Or, Our Lady. 


10. Beneath the sevenfold Underworld is the ineffable foot-blossom. 
The flower-crowned head is of all the universe the very Head. 
The sacred form, on one side woman, is not alone His form. 
Although the Heavenly Ones and earth praise Him as the Vedas’ beginning, 
He is the one indescribable Friend, who abideth ever in the devout. 
O ye girls within the temple of Him faultless abide. 
What is Histown? What is Hisname? Whoare His kinsfolk ? Who are strangers to 
Him ? 
In what manner shall He be sung? £1 Or, Our Lady. 


o 


11. Entering the broad and crowded tank, with splashing 
We have bathed, scooping up (the water) with our hands, having hymned Thine 
anklet, 


ee ee Ee rs ee 
20° Him who is in part woman’, is also another interpretation. but it has no appropriateness here 
where Siva’s grace to devotees is the theine, 
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We, Thy servants for generations, O Lord!are happy. Thou who as the precious fire 

Art red; Thou who wearest the white ashes ; Thou blest with the highest wealth ; 

Thou Bridegroom of the small-waisted woman with the wide, black eyes ; 

Ah Lord, in Thy merciful sport of accepting service and saving souls, what of obser- 
vances 

Those who would be saved perform, all such have we finished performing. 

Guard us in Thy mercy that we weary not. FE) Or, Our Lady. 


12, The Pure One whom we praise in noisy dance that the woes which bind to birth may 
cease, 
The Dancer, that, in the Court of Tillai, like flame of fire doth dance, 
Having, in sport. this sky. the earth and all of us 
Protected, created, destroyed— 
Discoursing of His greatness, with bracelets tinkling, long jewelled-girdles 
Sounding like laughter, and beetles buzzing over our coiled hair, 
Let us bathe, in the tank bright with flowers in bloom, scooping up the water, 
All the time singing of the glory of the golden feet of Our Lord. Fl Or, Our Lady. 


13. Because of the dark blossoms of bright kuvalai (eye of Parvati), because, of the bright 

bloom of red lotuses, (eye of Siva), 

Because of the swarms of pretty little birds (white bracelets of conch-shell) there, 
because of their cries too (Cobras, as armlets of Siva). 

Because of the throng of those who come to wash impurity from their bodies, 

This bubbling pool is like our Lady Parvati and our Lord Siva in one. 

Leap into it, again and again, 

With our shell-bracelets tinkling, with ankle-rings jingling together, 

With our bosoms swelling, and the water swelling up around us, 

Leap into the water abloom with lotuses and take your bath. £1 Or, Our Lady. 


14. With ear-rings waving, with bright, bejewelled trinkets waving, 

With garlanded tresses waving, while the swarming beetles waver, 

In the cool water bathe. Singing of the ‘‘ Small Court ”, 

Singing of Him who is the Vedas’ meaning, singing how He happened to become 
that meaning, 

Singing of the power of the Supreme Light, singing of His encircling wreath of cassia, 

Singing of the power of Him as the Beginning of all, singing likewise of Him as the 
end of all, 

Take thou thy bath, singing, the praise of the feet 

Of the Lady who changeth, saveth, «xalteth us. £1 Or, Our Lady. 


15. Once and again crying “ My Lord ”, she?! did never cease, 
To belaud the greatness of Our Lord, her heart rapt in joy. 
Her eyes wet with the increasing flow of tears ; 
She would now and then worship Him by falling upon the earth but would not 
worship the Gods of Heaven. 
Him who, in this wise, maddens his worshippers 
{n extending to them His Grace, Him, will we sing full-mouthed, 
O ye women with heaving and adorned bosoms let us sport and bathe 
In the water fragrant with beautiful flowers. f) Or, Our Lady. 








21 Thi, hag been held to refer to unc of the 03 Saiva devotees who is described as the ‘Lady of 
Karaikkal’’, as she had forgotten her own namo—~-Ep. 
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16. Rain-cloud that first drainest the sea, then risest up 
Gleaming like Her, our Owner, glittering and shining 
Like the slender waist of Her who holdeth us as thralls, 
Tinkling like the golden, lovely anklet on the Queen’s foot, 
Bearing a bow like Her sacred eyebrow, pour thou forth 
Rain like the sweet grace which She our Mother, She who holdeth us as thralls, 
Showereth down upon us all, mindful of those 
Who love Our Lord, the King who never is apart from Her. fi Or, Our Lady. 


17. Such delight as He in us findeth is not in the Red-eyed One, 
Nor in Him who faceth the quarters, nor in the Gods, nor elsewhere. 
Thou lovely one whose black locks absorb perfume ! Singing of Him, who exalted us, 
Who arriving here in His grace in all our homes, 
In grace tendereth the ruddy lotus of His golden foot, 
The King of the gracious look, the ambrosia precious to us slaves, 
Our Prince ; plunge in the fair and shining water, 
Bestrewn with lotus blooms, and bathe. E1 Or, Our Lady. 


18. The sun hath arisen with his effulgent beams and hath hidden himself behind a dark 
cloud ; 
The stars are passing out of sight having lost their light thereby ; 
As the bright gems in the crowns of the Gods lose their lustre 
When they come to worship at the feet of the Lord of Annamalai ; 
As Male, as Female, as Neither, as Heaven filled with glowing light, 
As Earth, as something different from these, 
As visible Ambrosia, He standeth. Sing his anklet, 
O maiden, and spring into the flowery flood and bathe. El Or, Our Lady. 


19. “The child in Thy hand, in Thee hath its refuge”. 
In fear as we renew that old saying 
O, Lord of us all, let us but ask this one boon of thee. 
Listen to our prayer. 
Let our breasts be never for those that love Thee not. 
Let our hands do no work not of service unto Thee. 
By night and by day let our eyes see naught but Thee. 
If thou but grant this to us, O Lord ! 
What mattereth it to us where the Sun riseth. El Or, our Lady. 


20. Hail! May Thy foot-blossom which is the Beginning, be gracious. 
Hail! May Thy rosy, tender (feet) which are the End, be gracious. 
Hail! The golden foot which is the source of all life. 
Hail! The flowery anklets which are the Bliss of all things living. 
Hail! The twin feet which are the Goal of life to all that live. 
Hail! The lotus which even Mal and the Four-faced could not see. 
Hail! The golden blossoms which graciously accept our service, give us life. 
Hail! May we bathe in M4rgali. El Or, our Lady. 
Supplementary Note. 


This festival seems to be an old time ceremony observed by the people of India generally. 
There is a description of the ceremony, at least a few essential details of it, in Book X, chapter 


22 of the Bhdgavata Purdna. According to this the ceremony was performed during the 
2 
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whole of the first month of the dewy season (hémania), that is, the winter. The whole body 
of the girl folk of the cowherd settlement turn out for a bath in the Jamna at dawn or morning 
twilight, and perform the worship of the Goddess Durga??, fashioned out of sandand placed 
in a position in the river bed itself. Throughout the period they had to be on a regulated 
diet, and made various offerings in the shape of songs, flowers, fruit, etc., praying all the 
while that the Goddess may grant them for their husband, Krishna. According to this 
version, the ceremony lasted throughout the month, and came to a close at the end of it. 
The object here is the securing of a husband of their hearts’ desire. Even so it seems to be 
something of a modification of an already existing festival, the object of which was not merely 
the attainment of the desired husband, but also the getting of timely rain for the benefit 
of the whole community. 


The actual festival seems to have lasted a whole month that is. the whole month of 
Margali. What actually was the month, when it began and when it ended are not defined 
tous. The Bhagavata Purana describes it in general terms as the first month of the hémanta 
season, thus indicating that the ceremony was of a month’s duraticn. This is described, 
however, in the Tiruvadavirar Puraénam as taking place “in the month of Margali, lasting 
for only ten days before the nakshatra Ardra, (Adirai).”23 But this statement apart the 
month would have ended in the nakshatra Ardra, that is the full moon of the month, and 
therefore, it would have been a pfirnimanta (month), that is,a month ending in the full moon 
according to Bhagavata Purana as stated above. The festival was primarily intended for 
the worship of Durga, and had for its objects the attainment of two worldy benefits : the 
public benefit of timely rain, and the individual benefit of a desirable husband. 


This is described in an old poem in the collection Paripddal under the name Tainniradal 
(bath of Tai). The festival is supposed to be begun, by learned Brahmans, in the Ardra 
Nakshatra at the end of the rainy season. The purpose of the festival, as given, is a prayer 
that the earth may be cooled by seasonal rain. The same institution is described as Amba 
Adal, the celebration, or the festival of Amb4, which is only another name for Durga. The 
celebrants were unmarried girls, who go through the bath in the presence of their mothers, 
and are put through it by elderly Brahman ladies, practised in the performance of these 
ceremonies. This description occurs in a poem glorifying the river Vaikai flowing by Madura, 
and is more or less of a general character. There the name of the festival is given as Tain- 
niradal. 


It is thus clear that the old world popular institution was a bathing festival, which lasted 
through the whole month, and came to a close at the end of it. The purpose of the festival 
is a prayer to the Goddess Durga that girls may secure eligible husbands, and people may be 
happy with abundant rainfall. This annual festival is made use of by the poets here for their 
own particular purpose, which is an exhibition of unalloyed devotion to the God of each one’s 
choice. Andal or Kédai makes use of the story to express in her own fervid manner the 
affectionate enjoyment of God in the form of Krishna in her poem. Manikkavaéagar in his 
own characteristic way wighes to exhibit his feelings of analloyed devotion to Give using 
the same machinery for the purpose. The two poems, therefore, are subjective in charscber 
and their purpose is clearly the exhibition of one’s feeling of devotion and nothing else The 
objective outward description takes in all the details of erotic affection of the Gopis for 
Krishna, and, perhaps in a somewhat less fervid fashion, Manikkavasagar has used the prayers 


of the young women folk for attaining their object, the securing of husbands devoted to the 
service of Siva. 





22 Pavai or Amba both have the significance, and Sri #. Mr. B. takes it in his note above. 
23 Tiruvambala ccharukham,.40. 
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The festival as an institution is not altogether a dead institution. It would appear a 
festival like that is still celebrated in the month of Margali in the Malabar country, where 
women enjoy themselves in a bath in groups with songs and festivities, more or less of a 
similar chacracter. As far as it is possible to make out the songs seem to be the songs addressed 
to the God of Love, and the object seems to be the securing of husbands of their own liking. 
The poetess Andal in the Tiruppdvai dacad (10) describes the festival in the month of 
Tai where this God of Love is worshipped with a view to securing the desired husband. 
Whether the Malabar festival has reference to the Margali bath, or the Tai festival cannot be 
decided without the full details of the festival being obtained, which must be left over for 
another occasion. Neither of them seems to have any connection with the Holi festival as it 
ordinarily obtains in Northern India, and, to perhaps a smaller extent, in the South. It 
seems further to be distinct from the so-called M&rgali or Tiruvadirai festival. The Tai 
festival according to Andal seems to have lasted on to the Panguni month, and was a festival 
intended to propitiate the God of Love. As such it has to be regarded as quite distinct from 
the Margali festival. The Malabar festival already referred to seems to be one more akin 
to the Tai festival than to the Margali bath, having regard merely to the object aimed at, 
and the God to be propitiated. 

It is interesting to note that an inscription of 1530 in the Govindaraja Temple at Tirupati 
refers to the festival of the M&rgali but in connection with Andal which began on the 24th 
of the month and lasted for 7 days, the festival actually coming to a close on the Kanu day 
t.e., the 2nd day of the month of Tai under the current system. 

Two of the Malabar songs were copied and sent on to me at my request and on examination 
prove to be songs relating to the abduction of Subhadra by the Pandava hero Arjuna, her 
cousin. This is an indication that the festival such as is celebrated at present is not the 
original one, if there had been such, but one into which the cult of Krishna had been introduced. 

The purpose of Goda in the first poem is merely to give expression to her enjoyment 
of the object of her devotion, that is, Vishnu. In the form of Krishna he is the beloved of 
the girl folk of the cowherd settlement at Gokulam. Goda puts herself subjectively in the 
position of the whole body of girls and enjoys mentally all that she believes they had enjoyed 
ofhim. This has the outward appearance of mere desire of the flesh, but is actually nothing 
more than a mere mental attitude, andas such free from all taint of physical love. To those 
that cannot rise to the height of this abstraction, it presents the carnal aspects and may 
even lead to abuse, as in fact it has inits onward development. But the actual purpose of 
the author is by @ mere recital of her intellectual experience to bring home to those that may 
not have attained to her level, the idea of the bliss there is in it. 

In Manikkavasagar’s poem a similar purpose runs through it. The subject is brought 
with severe simplicity to the ultimate idea of the prayer of the girls that they may have 
for their husbands those devoted to Siva. Otherwise the machinery is the same. The songs 
are sung in praise of Siva—the pleasure in the sight, the delight in the proximity and the ineffa- 
ble happiness of union with the Godhead. This poem is given a Tantric exposition as the 
other one a philosophic, and both of them may be brought into the realm of philosophy each 
in its own particular way—S.K. 
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THE RECOVERY OF THE GREAT BELL OF THE SHWE DAGON 
PAGODA AT RANGOON. 


By Srr RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 


In 1895 the late Mr. T. Hesketh Biggs published a small book on the Great Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon, and regarding that work the late Mr. (afterwards Sir Frank) McCarthy 
of the Rangoon Gazette wrote to me on the 18th February 1896 that “he says the story of 
the salvage of the big bell [the Mahaganda at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda] by the Burmese from 
the Rangoon river is a myth. I have a distinct recollection that you told me one evening 
at the Gymkhana Club [at Rangoon] the history of the rescue. Can you set the matter 
at rest ? There is some controversy about it here.” 

I was then at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, and I have with me still all the 
correspondence which ensued in the Rangoon Gazette and its Weekly Budget. I publish it 
here, as it is of general interest and worth-preserving. 

On 1]th March 1896, Mr. Hesketh Biggs wrote trom Calcutta, acknowledging that he 
had made a mistake, as follows :—* The letter of your correspondent, O.L., in your issue of 
the 9th February’ settles the question of the story of the Pagoda Bell. I can only express 
my regret for my mistake, which I shall correct. In explanation of the view I took, I should 
say that in none of the accounts of the first [Burmese] war I was able to procure in Rangoon 
was there any mention of the story of the bell, and I was most positively assured by an old 
Burman, who was well acquainted with the history of the Pagoda, that there was no found- 
ation in fact for it. It seemed to me also incredible that the Burmans could have raised 
the bell from such a river as the Irrawaddy if it had fallen in any distance from the shore, 
and I, therefore, came to the conclusion that the story of this bell had become confused with 
that of the bell of Dhammacheti, which was sunk in the Poozoondoung creek. 

‘‘] have come across another account of the recovery of the bell in a work entitled “ Two 
years in Ava from May 1824 to May 1826” by an officer [Tarrant] of the Quarter-Master- 
General’s Department, published in 1827. From his account the bell was rescued by the 
British, assisted by the Burmans, and it evidently sank not far from the river bank. The 
writer states; “We made an attempt in April 1825 to send the great bell to Calcutta, and 
succeeded with much labour and difficulty in embarking it on a raft to carry it alongside the 
Sulimany. The raft pushed off. Thousands of Burmans were looking on deploring the loss 
of so revered a relic of former times, when on a sudden it heeled over and sunk. There it 
remained for some months, but in January 1826 we raised it from the river, with the assistance 
of the population of Rangoon and replaced it in the Pagoda.’ ” 

Communications between Rangoon and Port Blair in 1896 were infre 
slow, so my reply to Sir Frank McCarthy’s letter was not 
when the following paragraph appeared in the Weekly 
@ recognized authority on Burmese antiquities, 
dispute about the great bell of the Pagoda. He is at too great a distance to have seen the 
later communications which sct at rest the doubt as to the adventures of the great bell. He 
says: ‘There are two large bells on the platform of the Shwe Dagon : one of nine tons, 
placed at the South-East corner by Tharrawaddy in 1842 to replace one on the same Spot, 
presented by Dhammacheti of Pegu about 1460 and subsequently removed and dropped 
in the Pazundaung Creek by Maung Zinga (Philip de Brito) about 1600 ; the other of 22 tons, 
the Mahaganda (or great bell), presented by Shinbyuyin in 1768 and dropped by the English 
in the Rangoon River, being removed and replaced in January 1826 by the Burmese, 
J. E. Alexander saw and described the operations, Travels from India to England, 
1827, p. 46." This is the passage recently quoted in our columns from Alexander’s book. 


1 This letter is not now forthcoming. 


quent and very 
published till 24th March 1896, 
Budget : “ A correspondent, who is 
sends us @ communication on the recent 
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Our correspondent continues: “‘I went into the subject of Burmese bells some time 
ago to settle a question of the Burmese method of gauging weight and the following quotations 
may be of use to those who have libraries and wish to read up details on this interesting 
subject. Laurie’s Second Burmese War, Rangoon, p. 126; Bigandet’s Gaudama, Trubner’s 
edition, vol. 1, p. 74, foot-note; Malcom’s Travels, vol. I, p. 247; Yule’s Ava, p.171; 
Strettell’s Ficus Elastica, p.48; Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shans, p. 138, but this last only 
describes a fabulous bell at Zimme said to weigh 183 tons. The Myingun Bell near Mandalay 
weighs only 80 tons.” 

This was followed in the Weekly Budget (2nd May 1896) by a letter from Maulmein, 
dated 27th April 1896, by a correspondent, who signed himself ‘ Another Old Resident :” 
“I am glad to learn, from your issue of 24th instant, that Mr. Hesketh Biggs has inserted in 
his book a correction of the statement about the sinking of the great bell in the Rangoon river. 
Shway Yoe? should make a similar correction of his errors. By following Captain Forbes 
he has created confusion. In chapter XV on Payodas, he says that the Maha Ganda, the 
bell which the English attempted to take away after the second Burmese war, ‘ was pre- 
sented by King Tharrawaddy in 1840 on the occasion of a state visit to Rangoon and the 
pyah.’ No bell was presented in 1840, but one was cast, by order of the King, in February 
1843, particulars of which were given in the extracts from the Maulmain Chronicle which I 
sent with my letter of 20th February.2 The Maha Ganda was cast some years before. The 
inscription on it states the date, the weight and dimensions, viz., “Year of the establishment 
of religion 2822, era 1140,4 llth day of the waxing of the moon Ta-bo-dwe, after the 3rd 
watch, the position of the stars being propitious, with metal weighing 15,555 piek-tha, diameter 
5 cubits, height 7 cubits 12 inches, circumference 15 cubits, thickness 12 inches, the bell 
is cast, and to the Monument of the Divine Hair the King presents an act of homage.’ 
The bell was ordered to be cast in 1138 (B.E.), and the casting was only completed in 1140. 
The Editor of the Chronicle said in the issue of 29th March 1843, that the former date was 
“about seventy years ago in the reign of Tsenkoo, grandson of Aloungpara,”’ which would 
be about a.D. 1773, The correspondent you quote in your issue of 17th March, says that 
the Maha Ganda was presented by Shinbyuyin in 1768. Which is correct ? 5 

“The weight stated in the inscription is equal to about 25 tons, your correspondent puts 
it down as 22, and states that the one presented by Tharrawaddy in 1842 (?) weighs 9 tons. 
There is evidently some confusion here, as Tharrawaddy’s bell is the larger of the two and 
was computed by the Editor of the Maulmain Chronicle at about 50 tons. The weight given 
by Captain Forbes, Shway Yoe, and Bishop Bigandet, ( Life of Gaudama, vol. I note 
on page 74) of 94,682 lbs. refers to the bell cast for Tharrawaddy in 1843 (the Bishop 
erroneously says 1842) and not to the Maha Ganda. 

“It is by the mixing of these two bells that the error has arisen. In the weight given by 
Mr. Hesketh Biggs of 25,533 viss, there must be one figure wrong, as the inscription says 
15,555, which would make about 25, not 41 tons. 

“ T have a photograph of the bell which was removed in 1825, taken in February this year. 
It corresponds with the description given by the writer of Two Years in Ava in having 
two griffins on the handle. The rim has the broken appearance it had when I first saw it, 
otherwise the bell does not appear to be changed. 

“To set the question of weights and dimensions at rest, some one, with a competent 
knowledge, should measure the bells and calculate their weights.” 

On 15th May, 1896, a letter from myself to Sir Frank McCarthy produced the following 
paragraph in the Rangoon Gazette. “‘A correspondent who is perhaps our greatest living 








2 Sir George Scott, The Burman. 3 Not now forthcoming. 
4 BE, = A.D. 1778. & The Inscription on the Bell gives a.v. 1778, 
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authority on such matters, sends us some very interesting information on the point raised 
in these columns some time since as to the weight of the great bell. The notes, he says, were 
prepared for quite another purpose originally. At any rate they serve to show where Forbes 
and Shway Yoe got their information. That the old priests of Burma intended to calculate 
weights in the old familiar Indian style of pala and tula, whatever weights they meant by 
these denominations, is clear from the statement in the Kalyani Inscriptions that King 
Dhammacheti presented to the chetiya at Tirumpanagara, that is, to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
at Rangoon, ‘a large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 tulas” Taking the tula at about 145 
ounces troy, that is, about ten pounds avoirdupois, we get the weight of this bell to be 
about 11-2/5 tons :—a weight, it may be said, more than doubled by the Mahaghanta, or 
Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast by King Tharawadi in 1842 and usually said to weigh 
over 25 tons; while King Bodawphaya’s (1781—1]819) bell at Myingun weighs about eighty 
tons (Phayre, History of Burma, p. 219). 

“King Dhammachcti’s bell, the Trustees of the Shwe Dagcn Pagoda say, never reached 
the Pagoda, having been dropped in the stream near Rangoon, known as the Pazundaung 
creek. It may, however, be there nevertheless, as the second large bell in the North East 
corner of the Pagoda platform was the great bell of the war of 1824 and was then estimated 
to weigh 18,000 lbs. or about eight tons. (See Lawrie, Second Burmese War, p. 126). 

‘There is a valuable note on the two great bells in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, Oriental 
Series Edition, volume I, p. 74. The Bishop makes the weight of the Mahayhanta to be 
94,682 pounds plus 25 per cent. to be added for copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould 
by the devout during the process of casting. This gives us two weights of about 424 tons 
and 504 tons respectively. The Bishop also says that the Myingun bell is supposed to exceed 
200,000 lbs. in weight, i.e., more than 89 tons. The measurements he gives of the two bells 
[at Rangoon] show that his statement of 42 tons for the weight of the Mahaghanta must be 
nearer the truth than the usual 25 tons. Other references to the subject will be found in 
Yule’s Ava, p. 171; Strettcll’s Ficus Elastica, p.48; Malcolm’s Travels, TI, 247.” 

Our correspondent, commenting on the hopelessness of ccllecting local historical informa- 
tion accurately, says: “I may mention that my attempts at finding out the history of the 
lost bell above-mentioned have resulted in these astounding statements: ‘In 1468 Dham- 
macheti had the bell cast at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put it up, Maung Zinga 
(Philippe de Brito) removed it in a steamer (sic) when it got lost in the Pazundaung Creek.’ 


But Dhammacheti flourished 1460—1491 a.p. and Maung Zinga was in Burma 1600—1613 
A.D.” 
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A NOTE ON QUEEN MINAKSHI OF MADURA. 
By A. 8. RAMANATHA AYYAR, B.A. 

A COPPER-PLATE record of Queen Minakshi, the last of the Nayaka rulers of Madura, came 
up recently for my examination. It is composed in Telugu, the court-language of the Vdya- 
kas, and is engraved also in Telugu characters. The sign-manual of the Queen—‘ Mindk- 
shamma-vrdlu ’ is incised in the fourth line on the second side of the plate. 

The record is dated on the 12th day of the month of Magha, in the cyclic year Kalayukti 
corresponding to Saka 1660, which was a Friday with Punarvasu-nakshatra and whose 
English equivalent was February 9, 4.D. 1739. It registers that the Queen was pleased to 
make a gift to a Muhammadan priest named Im&m-Sahibu of a piece of land having the 
sowing capacity of one kéttai of seed, in Sivalappéri alias Muddu- -Véikatalakshm ipati- 
Bhipalasamudram in the Nangunéri taluk of the Tinnevelly district. This district has been 
described in this document as having belonged to the Tiruvadi-rajya (Travancore) forming 
part of the Trichinopoly-Madhura-samsthanam, which had been bestowed on the Nayaka 
rulers by their overlords, the Vijayanagara emperors. 

The genealogy furnished in this document covers only three generations, namely, Chok- 
kanatha-Nayaka of the Kasyapa-gétra,—a descendant of Visvanatha-Nayaka, the origina foun- 
der of the Madura Nayaka dynasty—his son Raiga-Muttuvirappa, and his son Vijayaraiga- 
Chokkanatha. Minakshi was the queen of this last-mentioned ruler, and she occupied the 
Madura throne on the death of her husband early in 4.D. 1732, with headquarters at Trichi- 
nopoly. 

The importance of this record lies in the fact that it mentions Queen Minakshi to be 
alive in February 1739, whereas either 17361 or 17372 has hitherto been accepted to have 
been the year of her death, or rather suicide. The Maduraittala-varaldru? fixes her demise 
three months later than the date of this Telugu record, and as there are no reasons for sus- 
pecting the genuineness of this latter, the Varaldru’s account appears to receive fresh confir- 
mation. A few other Nayaka rulers and Sétupati chiefs are also known to have made simi- 
lar 4 donations to Muhammadan mosques ; but this gift of the Nayaka queen may have the 
additional significance, that it was due to her subservience to her captor Chanda-Sahib. ® 

The prefatory portion of this copper-plate record is subjoined : 

Svasti Sri-Vijay’bhyudaya Salivahana Sak&bdambbulu 1660 Prabhavadi samvvatsa- 
rambbulu midatan-agunéti Kalayuktinaéma samvvatsaram makha su. 12 Sukravdramunnu 
punarvast-nakshatramunnu subhaydga Subhakaranamunnu kidina subha-dinamanddu srimat 
Kasyapa-gotra-jatulaina Madhura-samsthanadhipati Visvanatha-Nayanayyavari vamsamandu 
jatulaina Chokkanatha-Nayanayyavari pautrulaina Raiggakrishna Muddu-Virappa-Naya- 
nayyavari putrulaina Vijayaraigga-Chokkanatha-Nayanayyavari pattamahishi-aina  sri- 
Minaéshammagaru pakiri- guruvulu Iman-Sayibuku ichchinatémra-sdsana kramam ctlannanu 
Sriman mahdmandalésvara mahardja-raja-makutopalalita akhanddita-simmrajya-lakshmi- 
nivasa bhitadéva mahdrdjulaina Sri-Rayaladévuniviru miku palimchchi ichchina Tiruchana- 
palle-Madhura-samsthanamamddu Tiruvadirajyana (Tinnevellilo chérina Sivalappériki 
pratindmamaina Muddu-Véikatalakshmipatibhépala-samudramulé Pedda-cheruvu kindda . . . 
vittanam, k6ta inni cte. 


l History of the Nayuks of Madur. (R. Satyanatha, 1924), p. 234. 

2 Indian Antiquary, 1917, p. 213. 

3 Mudaratitala-varalaru, (Sangam edition), p.6. Also Nayaka History, op. cit., p. 378. 

4 Sewell’s List of Antiquities, vol II. 

5 It may be noted that six years later in Saka 1666 (a p. 1745) Sheik Ahmad Kabir, son of thisImam- 
afhib was the recipient of some gifts from Mafiz-Khan. The Tinnevelly District came to be con- 
sidered at this time as the southern governorship of the Ark@du-Trichinopoly viceroyalty, which was 
subordinate to the Hyderabad Dominions. 
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MARRIAGE SONGS IN NORTHERN INDIA. 
FaoM THE COLLECTION MADE BY THE LATE Dz. W. CROOKE, C.LE., D.C.L., F.B.A. 


(Continued from page 158.) 
Muhammadan Songs. 
1. Iam his devotee. 
Sung by ’Abdu’'l-Ghani of Dehré. Recorded by Khalil of Dehré. 
Text. 
L. 
Apne piyé ki main jogin bani. 
Apne saiwariya ki main jogin banf. 
Apne balama ki main jogin bani. 
Apne pyare ki main jogin bani. 
2. 
Taga ho, to tor dun ; re, prit na tori jaya. 
Aur kaghaz ho, to bach lu ; re, karan na baicha jaya. 
Apne pij& ki maid jogin bani. 
3. ag 
Sun le, ai mati ke deote, tu meri ardas. 
Paja milan ki rat hai: tu jaliyo sari rat. 
Apne piya ki main jogin bani. 
Translation. 
1, 


I have become the devotee of my love. 
I have become the devotee of the swarthy one. 


I have become the devotee of my husband. 
I have become the devotee of my beloved. 

2. 
If it be a thread, I can break it ; but oh, the thread of love is not to be broken 
Or if it be a paper, I can read it ; but oh, my fate is not to be read. 
T have become the devotee of my love. 

3. 
Hear, oh earthen lamp : hear my prayer. 
To night I meet my husband : do thou burn all night. 
I have become the devotee of my love. 

2. Bedecked as a bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 
Recorded by Zakir ’Ali, teacher in the Town School, Itdwd. 
Text. 
Bana bandyé dil Ahmad py4ra. 

1. 
Haqq ki Dargah se ma-bap ne pyara paya. 
Fatma pusht pai; Husnain hain dden bden, 
Mere bare pai rahai, mere naushe pai rahai, sadi Khuda ka saya. 
Bana banaya dil Ahmad pyara. 

2. 

Bani Khatfn, bani dulh4, bane Khuda bane. 
Sehara Jabarail jo laye tum ko mubarak howai. 
Bana banaya dil Ahmad py4ra. 
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3. 
Jab ki tashrif Nabi le chale maharé mahraj, 
Malak aur hfr ne khushi hoke badhawa gayé. 
Bana banay4 dil Ahmad py4ra. 
Translation. 
Bedecked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 


1. 
His parents obtained the beloved from the Court of God : 
Fatima behind him and the Husnain®’ on his right and left. 
Upon my home and upon all of us may the shadow of God remain. 
Bedecked as a Bridegroom ar our dearest Ahmad. 


Bedecked is Kh&tan,88 bedecked the bride, bedecked the people of God. 
May the garland of Gabriel which you have brought be a blessing. 
Bedecked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 

3 


When the holy Prophet took his way to the bride’s house, 
Happy angels and fairies sang songs of joy. 
Bedecked as a Bridegroom comes our dearest Ahmad. 
3. My God and my Muhammad will come. 
Recorded by Zakir ’ Ali, teacher in the Town School, Itéwé. 
Text. 
Alla mere Awainge : Muhammad awaiige. 


Age Gaiga tham li: Jamné hiloreh leyA. 
Bich khari Bibi Fatima ; ummat balainya leya. 
Allah mere 4waiige : Muhammad dwaiige. 

2 


Utara pasina nér ka hua chameli phil. 

MAliniy4&a guathai sehr dulah bane Rasil. 

All&h mere &wainge : Muhammad Awaihge, 
3 


Mert MurAd mujhko milai Shahe Panj tan. 
Sadqa Hasan Husén ka aur shair Khuda ka. 
Alléh mere Awaihge : Muhammad awaihge. 
Translation. 
My God and my Mussmouad will come. 


The Ganges stopped its flow : OE Jamni raised its waves. 
Between them stood Bibi Fatima, and the followers (Muslim) admired her. 
My God and my Muhammad will come. 


2. 
The drops of her perspiration which fell were turned to jasmine flowers. 
The florists’ wives were making garlands as the Prophet became a bridegroom. 
My God and my Muhammad — come. 


O ye Five Royal Personages, ae me my desire. 
Our offering is to Hasan and Husain and our prayer is to God. 
My God and my Muhammad will come®?, 


®7 The two Hasan : Hasan and Husain. 88 KhAtfin is the name of the bride’s maid-servant, 


89 It will be observed that the Muhammadans are here following the Hindu custom of filling their 
marriage songs with allusions to their religious stories. 
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4. Bring me Garlands of flowers. 
Recorded by Zakir’ Ali, teacher in the Town School, Itdwd. : 


Text. 
Hariydle hamare bane ke luje ser guth lav, meri Maliniy4. 
Sone ke sahré guth4, mori Maliniya, aur koih ki kaliyén. 
Hariyale hamare bane ki lujé sahara guth lav, meri Maliniyé. 
Translation. 
O Malini, bring garlands of fresh flowers and leaves for my bridegroom. 
String the garlands with golden thread. my Malini, and use flowers of water- 
lilies. 
O Malini, bring garlands of fresh flowers and leaves for my bridegroom. 
5. Cut down the Mountain Bamboo, Father. 
Recorded by Zakir ’ Ali, teacher in the Town School, [tdwd. 
Text. 
1, 
Parbat bans kata. more babul. 
Nika manrawa chhav re. 
Harvale kA manrawa chhav re. 
2 


Mathi ka, bAbul, tika dijo. aur motiya si zevare. 
Parbat bans kata, more babul. 
Nika manya mandya chhav re. 
Haryale ka mandawa chhav re. 

3. 
Nak ko. babul. besar dijo, aur chunniyon se zeware. 
Kanon ko. babul. bali dijo. aur patton se zeware. 
Gale ko, babul. hasali dijo, har hamelo zeware. 
Bahon ko, babul. niwal dijo. anwat bichhuon zeware. 

4. 
Shah ko, re babul, ghora, kamdhenu, chhohara. 
Ham ko, re babul. dola dijo, dwai pachhen baniyan. 
Ham ko, re babul. itna dijo, mehar rajon mera saiwara, 
Ham ko, re babul. wo ghar dijo, sona ralai tarazi. 

5D. 
Parbat bans kati, mere babul. 
Nik& mandaya chawa re. 
Haryale ka mandwa chhav re. 

Translation. 

1. 
Cut down the mountain bamboo. father. 
Make a shed for the marriage. 
Make a shed of green bamboos. 

2. 
Mark his forehcad with the dika father, give him jewels of pearl, 
Cut down the mountain bamboo, father. 
Make a shed for the mariage. 
Make a shed of green bamboos. 
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3. 
Give me a besar® for my nose, father, and jewels of gems. 
Give me earrings, father, and jewels of gold-leaf. 
Give me a necklace, father, and a jewelled garland. 
Give me for my arms, father, niwal, anwat and bichhud. 
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Give to my king, father, a horse and kine and calves. 

Give me a palanquin, father, and maids to follow me. 

Give me all this, father, and the mahar*! of my dark bridegroom. 
Give me, father, to that household which weighs its gold in scales. 


5. 


Cut down the mountain bamboo, father. 


Make a shed for the marriage. 


Make a shed of green bamboos. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Dravipian Inpis, by T. R  SeEsHA AIYANGAR, 


MA, M.R.AS, F.R.HS. 
The problem of Dravidian History has not yet 


been solved satisfactorily by any scholar. Mr. Sesha ; 


Aiyangar makes an attempt to unravel some of the | 
knotty points in that problem. To be the author of | 


a treatise on Indian History (though Dravidian) a 


good knowledge of Sanskrit and Philology coupled | 


with critical and historical acumen is necessary. The 
spelling of certain very common Sanskrit words 
in English, as the following, bears sufficient testi- 
mony that the qualifications of the author are not 
quite adequate. Mr. Aiyangar writes :— 


Kishkinda for Kiskindha 
Dundhubi is Dundubhi 
Botham 7 Bodham 
Vivekanandha +, Vivekananda 
Subramanya ,, ‘Subrahmanya 
Ashwathama =» Agvathaman 
Upam ” Yipam 
Ukam & Yiikam, etc. 


These instances are chosen at random and there 
are many moro of such instances. 

Our author fails to recognize the importance of 
Philology in the reconstruction of history and his want 
of acquaintance with itis clearly manifested by some 
of his remarks. It has been definitely proved once 
for all by Fortunatov, a French philologist, that th. 
Aryan cerebrals are the natural outcome of the 
coalescence of the dental and the lingual 1. Mr. 
Aiyangar yet clings to the exploded theory of 
Bishop Caldwell, who traces them to Dravidian in- 
fluences. Again, he holds the view that the ‘un- 
cultured Vedie tongue’ resulted in the ‘ develop- 
ment of classical Sanskrit,’ though scholars like 
Grierson and others have proved that classical 
Sanskrit had a collateral development with Vedic 
Sanskrit. It is surprising to note the confidence 
with which he asserts the theory that the influence 


‘ planation himself. 


classical Tamil has exercised on the formation and 
development of both the Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
is gradually coming to be recognised by students 
of Indian philology. 

On page 64 of his book, he refers to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr. R. Swaminatha Iyer, which 
‘knock the bottom out ’ of the theory of Dravidian 
influence over Sanskrit. Mr. Sesha Aiyangar shows 
himself to be neither willing to accept the views of 
Mr. Swaminatha Iyer, nor to offer asatisfactory ex- 
The mere quotation of Pandit 
Savarairoyan’s views is no answer to the questions 
raised by Mr. Swaminatha Iyer. Moreover, some 
of the derivations given by the author make curious 
reading ; for instance, the derivations of :— 


Sanskrit. Tamil. 
karmara from & purer 
mukta ap. 5 
erthi a wif A) 


These are typical and they do credit to the 
enthusiasm of our author for everything Tamil. 

One interesting feature of the book is that it is a 
catalogue of quotations from various sources, selec- 
ted indiscriminately, without reference to the mat- 
ter, whether it be spurious or otherwise. Evidently 
he is labouring under the superstition that 
everything that appears in print is authoritative 
beyond dispute. In one place he remarks that 
P&nini mentions 64 grammarians and that Indra is 
one among them. As a matter of fact, neither does 
Panini mention 64 grammarians, nor is Indra one 
of the grammarians mentioned by him. In certain 
places the author acknowledges the sources of his 
information and im many places he does not. It is 
hardly necessary to say more. It would be well if 
Mr. Sesha Aiyangar could make sure of his facts 
before launching into print—leaving aside his 


arguments. 
T.R. C. 





9 A Muhammadan woman’s nose-ornament of gold studded with gems. 
91 The mehar is the dowry, which every bridegroom contracts to give his bride: generally ofa value 
far beyond his means. It is this dowry contract which binds the bridegroom to his bride. 
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Toa Tay aNp ITs Envimonments, with 8 illus- 
trations from Photographs and 4 plans, by 
Mavnvr Morw-up-prx AHMAD, with a Foreword, 
by Kaan Saute Satyap ABU MoHAMMAD, MA., 
Agra, 1924. 


This is a second and revised edition of a useful 
hand-book to the famous Taj Mahal, which visitors 
to that peerless monument of Mughal architecture 
will do well to study. For not only does it contain 
guecinct accounts of the famous historical figures 
connected with the tomb and its neighbourhood, 
but it also supplies many details of the monument 
itself, culled from original sources, which are not 
to be found in the ordinary guide book. The 
opening pages are devoted to a short biographical 
account of Shah Jahan’s queen, whose mental 
equipment and physical beauty were in no way 
inferior to those of her famous aunt, Nir Jahan; 
and the author incidentally endeavours to disprove 
the view that Shah Jahan was guilty of bigotry and 
that Mumtaz Mahal herself was in great measure 
responsible for this alleged shortcoming of the 
Emperor. Whilo Tam disposed to agree with the 
author that no blame on this score can attach to the 
queen, I hesitate to accept his statement that 
“Shah Jahan dealt with men of other religions 
as kindly as Jahangir and Akbar.’ This assertion 
strikes me as too sweeping, for it runs counter to 
the statement of that careful historian, Pringle 
Kennedy, to the effect that the reign of Shah 
Jahan offers tho first indication of the abandonment 
of the policy of toleration, devised by Akbar and 
followed by Jahangir. There is little reason to 
doubt that, not long after the death of Mumtaz 
Mahal, the emperor ordered the destruction of all 
temples throughout the empire, particularly in 
Benares, which had been begun but were still 
unfinished. The order could not be fully carried 
out : but its promulgation is nevertheless indicative 
of a decided relapse from the wise tolerance of the 
previous reigns. 


In his discussion of the planning and construction 
of the Taj Mahal the author seems to stand on 
firmer ground. He gives from original sources 
the names of the chief architects, masons, artists 
ete., employed in designing and constructing this 
marvellous building, and the salaries which each 
of them drew, and thereby shows that the Taj 
Mahal owes nothing to European influence, but was 
purely the work of Indian, Persian, Arabian and 
Turkish craftsmen. The actual designer of this 
architectural masterpiece was one Isa Afandi, 
whom the author describes as a Turko-Indian ; 
and his contention that the Italian, Geronimo 
Veroneo, bad no part or share in the design, seems 








to me to rest on a basis of solid fact. This decision, 
therefore, disposes of the Jate Dr. Vincent Smith’s 
view that the Taj is ‘the product of a combination 
of European and Asiatic genius”, He disproves 
even more clearly the view that the Frenchman, 
Austin de Bordeaux, played a part in the decoration 
of the Taj. This erroneous opinion rests primarily 
upon Sleeman’s misreading of Usidn for Ustdd in 
the Persian account, and his mistake and his con- 
sequent blunders have in the past misled many 
writers. Mr. Moin-ud-din Ahmad has done well 
to lay the error finally to rest. 

The first half of this book is concerned with the 
structural details and measurements of the tomb, 
and its interior arrangement and workmanship ; 
and gives the text and an English rendering of the 
epigraphs in various parts of the building; while 
the later pages are devoted to a desoription of the 


| Jilo-khdna and other auxillary buildings, and to a 


brief account of the notable persons, e.g., Sati-un- 
nissa Khanam and Sarhindi Begam, whose tombs 
lie within the precincts. The author also investi- 
gates the question of the endowment assigned by 
Shah Jahan for the maintenance of the Taj, which 
apparently consisted of the revenues of 30 villages, 
supplemented by receipts from shops, bazaars 
and sarais. The gardens and buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the tomb are noticed, as also are 
the chief landmarks in the environs of Agra, Finally, 
an appendix containing descriptive accounts of 
the Taj Maha] by various authors of note, including 
Shah Jahan's own Persian verses on his wife’s 
tomb, completes a careful and succinct summary of 
all facts and details of the history, construction, 
character, and cost of this priceless memorial of 
Asiatic art. 
S. M. EpwarpEs. 


INQUIRIES INTO THE POPULAR RELIGIONS or CEYLON, 
Pt. I. Singhalese Amulets, Talismans and Spells, 
by DR. OrakaR PeRTOLD. Prague, Caroline Uni- 
versity. 

The above, at any rate, is the translation of the 
original title which runs: ‘S, Doo. Ph., Dr. 
Otakar Pertold, Prispevky ke Studiu Lidovych 
Nabozenstir Ceylonskych: Cast pryn!; Simhalské 
Amulety, Talismany & Rikadlé."" The whole 
fasciculus is in Czekh and therefore useless to Indian 
scholars, and most English ones as well, This is a 
great pity, as it is clearly an earnest and useful 
study of a very interesting subject. At p. 67 is 
an English summary, which only enhances our 
regret that the whole of it is not in English. Perhaps 
some day the author may be induced to write it 
in that language. 


R. C. Tempe, 
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VEDIC STUDIFY. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, X.A., Pu.D. 
1. Nitya. 

THIs is a very familiar word that occurs about thirty-eight times in the RV. and very 
frequently in the other Vedic texts and in later literature. The commentators, Indian as well as 
European, are at one in interpreting this word as (1) sviya, suhaja, own, and (2) dhruva, last- 
ing, constant, perpetual, uninterrupted, imperishable, eternal, etc. In assuming the second 
of the above two meanings for this word in the RV, the commentators have been no doubt 
guided by the fact that the word nitya has that meaning in later texts. But as a matter 
of fact, this latter meaning is not appropriate and does not yield good sense in a 
number of passages—for instance, in 1,66, land 1, 185, 2 where nityah stinuh is explained by 
Sayana as dhruvah dtmajah, and by Ludwig as ‘ein iiberlebender Sohn’ (1, 66, 1) and ‘ leben- 
der Sohn’ (1, 185, 2) ; in 1, 166, 2 where nityam sinum is translated by Ludwig as ‘ einen nicht 
absterbenden Sohn’; in AV. 7, 109 and Sénkh. Gr. S. 3, 2, Gand 8 where the expression 
nityavatsd dhenuh is explained as ‘cow with constant calf’ by Whiiney (AV. Translation) and 
‘unceasingly fertile cow ’ by Oldenberg (SBZ., 29, 98); and in RV. 10, 39, 14 where nitya is 
found as the tertium comparationis in a simile. 

The other meaning ‘own’ is still less appropriate here ; and it therefore becomes clear 
that in these and other similar passages the word nitya has a meaning diflerent from the two 
mentioned above. 

What this meaning is, can be found out with the help of 1, 66,1; 1, 166, 2 and 10, 39, 14, 
all which verses contain similes with nitya as tertium comparationis. In the first of these 
verses it is said that Agni is nitya as a son (sinu); in the second, that honey (madhi) is 
nitya as a son (sénu) ; and in the third, that a hymn of praise (stoma) is nitya as a son (sinu). 
A comparison therefore of the adjectives which these words—siénu, madhu, stoma and agni 
—receive in the RV., will show what characteristics are common to the things denoted by 
them and will thus determine the sense of nitya. 

Of these words, sinu receives the following adjectives—traya yayya, priya, marjya, vijdvan, 
Suci, susera, hrdya and nitya ; and madhu, the following —adhigartya, usnd pinaddha, kdmya, 
gorjika, ghrta, cdru. tridhdtu, divya, daivya, pakva, parishikta, pushkare nishikta, pratibhrta, 
priya, madira, vdrana. sdragha. sukshaya. suta, somya, spdrha and nitya: while stoma has 
the following adjectives—akshitot/, agriya, antama, antara, aptrvya, amanda, aimrta, 
uruvyac, etasa, eva, hdmya, kratumdn, giyamdna, gir (2), drstka, dyutadyaéman, dyumnin, dhanasd, 
namasvdn, navajdta, navya, nitana, purutama, pita, parvya, preshtha, madhumattama, madh- 
yama, manasd vacyamdna. mandin. mahat. ratnadhdtama. rudriya (2), vantvan. vdjayan, 
vdhishtha, vidushd ardhya. santama, sasyamdna, Sukra, guci, shisha. Sishya. satrajit, sddhu, 
stdhra, suvrkti(?), havishman, hrdd tashta, hrdisprk, and also nitya. 

It will be seen that the only adjective (besides nitya) common to the three words siinuw, 
madhu and stoma is priya (in the case of stoma, we find instead of priya its superlative form 
preshtha) and the only characteristic that is common tu the things denoted by these words is 
priyatva. Priyais used as an epithet of agni also in 1. 143. 1: 5, 23, 3; and 6, 1, 6, while 
Agni, further, is called priydndm preshthah once and purupriyah many times. Thus the only 
adjective (beside nitya whose meaning we are engaged in finding out) and the only character- 
istic that is common to the above-mentioned four words and the things denoted by them, is 
priya and priyatva ;\ which makes it probable that nitya means priya in the above passages, 
The probability, in this instance, is converted into certainty by the parallelism of priya and 
nitya in 1, 91, 6c: priydstotro vdnaspdtih and 9, 12, 7a: nityastotro vénaspatih. 

1 This seems to have keen felt by Grassmann algo who in 1. 66, 1, has translated nilyo nd sinih - 


wie eigener Sohn, lieb.’ Sivana too, similarly explains nifyam nd sinkm in 1, 166 
priya™ putram iva. 





»2, ax nityan’ aurasan 


i 
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Nitya thus means priya, dear. pleasing, beloved, favourite. It has this meaning in the 
following passages : 
1,738.4: tdm ted ndro ddma a’ nityam iddham 
dgne sacanta kshitishu dhruvd'su | 
ddhi dyumndm ni dadhur bhi'ry asmin 
bhava vised’ yur dharino rayina'm || 
* Men have worshipped in their firm dwellings. O Agni, thee that art dear and flaming ; they 
have placed much splendour in him. Do thou become the bearer of riches, the vivifier of all’. 
Compare the many passages where Agni is called priya, namely, 1, 26, 7: 1, 75, 4:1. 91, 3; 1. 
128, 7-S:1, 143, 1;2. 4.3; 5,1, 9; 5, 23,3; 6,1.6; 6,2, 7; 6, 16. 42; 6, 48,1; 7,16, 1: 
8, 84, 1 : and also 6, 15. 6 (priyam-priyam) ; 1, 186,3 and 8, 84, 1 (preshtham) ; and 8, 103, 1 
(priydndm preshtham) ; compare also the passages where he receives the epithet purupriya (see 
Grassmann, s.v.) and mandra (see ibid., s.v.). 
7,1,2:  tém agnim aste visaro ny rnvan 
supraticaksham dvase kitas’ cit | 
daksha'yyo yo dama d'sa nityah | 
’ The bright ones, for their protection from everything, set him down in the dwelling, Agni. 
beautiful to look at. who sat down in the house, dear and capable.’ The verse occurs in the 
first hymn of the seventh Man‘lala whose authorship is ascribed to the Vasishthas ; and as 
the word vasishtha is the superlative of the word vasu. Sayana is perhaps right in saying 
that the word vasacah here refers tu the Vasishthas. 
3.25.5: dgne apd'm sam idhyase duroné 
nityah sino sahaso jalavedah | 
sadhasthani mahdyamana ii’ 


~ Thou. the glorifier of dwelling-houses with thy protection, the beloved. art kindled in the 
abode of the waters, O Agni Jatavedas. son ot strength.” 
BLT: pra nti tydm vipram adhraréshu sadhiim 
agnim holdvam Vale namobhih | 
a’ yds tatd’ na rodast rténa 
nelyam mijanti vajnam ghiténa | 
They worship him with adorations, Agni, the wise, the hotr, the omament of the sacrifices, 


who extended the two worlds according tu divine ordinance. They adorn (him), the beloved 
(like a) race-horse, with ghrta.” 


10, 12.2: deed devd’n paribha’r téna 

ciha no havyim prathamas cikited' n | 

dhimiketuh samidha bhi’ rjiko 

mando hild wlyo raed’ ydjiyanu 
" The god (se. Agni) encompasses the gods ; bear thou. (O Agni), our offering (to the gods) 
according to divine ordinance, thou that art knowing, that art the first, smoke-hannered and 
with brightness as thy ornament (when kindled) with fuel, the pleasing beloved hofr that 
worshippest (the gods) better (than human hofry) with thy voice.” 
yah si priys vikshe adguiy hela maulra ni shasidd ydjiydn | 
didivd’irsam dpa jivba'dho nimasé sadema and 1. 26,7 


Compare 6, 1. 6: saparyén- 
him ted vayim dama a 
: priys no astu vispalir held mandré 
rdrenyak where the expression priyo metndro hoté corresponds to nityo mandro hotéd in this 
verse. Compare also tL. 44. 3: adya’ dutdm venimahe rasum aqnim purupriyam — | 
dhtimeikelum vha'rjikam vyoshtishu yaya’ nam adhvaragr; yam , , 
1.66.1: rayrr na citré’ sé'ro nad samds'y 
ayar ui prans nityo nd sanch 
(Agni), brilliant like wealth. (effulgent) like the sun in appearance. vivitier like gprdna 
(the life-breath), dear like a son.” Compare 1. 69,5: pulrd nd jate ranvé duroné “‘ pleas. 
ing in the house like a son that is born ”’. 
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3,15,2:  tudm no asyd’ ushiso ryishtau 
tvdm sti'ra udite bodhi gopa’h |} 
janmeva ntyam tanayam jushasva 
sidmam me agne tanrd’ sujata | 
Become our protector when this dawn dawns and the sun rises ; cherish, O Agni well-born 
of thy own self, this (dear) praise of mine as a father (cherishes) his dear son.” I follow 
Sdyana in understanding janman as father in spite of its being accented on the root-syllable ; 
compare 7, 54,2: piléra putra’n prili no jushasva and 10, 22,3: pita’ putrdm iva priydm. 
Compare also 5, 42, 2 and 10, 119, 4 putrim iva priyam. To nityam stomam here corresponds 
priyam brahma in 1, 75, 2; 5, 42, 2: 5, 85,1; priyam manma in 6, 68.9; 10, 54, 6; 10, 96, 
IL; 2, 41,18; priya manishd in 6, 67. 2; preshthd matih in 7, 88,1; preshthd sushtutih in 
4, 43,1; preshtham namah in 7, 36, 5; and preshthah stomah in 7. 34. 14: mandré gih in 
7.18, 3 and mandré hrdah in 8, 43, 31. 
10, 39, 14: etdsn vam stémam asvinav akarmd’ 
‘takshdma bhr'gavo nd ratham | 
ny amrkshima yoshanim nd marye 
nityan nq siniim tdanayam dadhdndh || 
“We have made this praise for you, O Asvins ; we have cut them (into shape) as Bhrgus a 
chariot. Holding it (carefully) as (parents do) a dear son. we have polished and embellished 
it as (one adorns) a woman for a young man.” 
1, 185, 2: bhi'rim dvé gcaranti cdrantam 
padvgntam garbham apédi dadhéate | 
nityam nq sinim pitrér wpdsthe 
dya'va rgkshatam prthivi no abhvat |! 
“The two, unmoving and footless, bear much offspring that has feet and moves. Like a 
dear son in the lap of his parents—protect us, O Heaven and Earth, from the evil being.” 
There is an anacoluthon in the second half-verse ; the meaning is, ‘O Heaven and Earth, 
protect us from the evil being and give us shelter as parents shelter a dear son in their lap and 
ward off from him all harm.’ Compare 6.75. 4: mdtéra putrin bibhrtém upisthe | ipa 
Sdtriin vidhyatdm samviddné. 
7.1.21: tvdm agne suhgvo ranvasamdrk 
suditi’ sino sahaso didthi | 
ma’ tvé sqed tanaye nitya @ dhan 
ma vird asman naryo vi ddsit | 
* Thou, O Agni, art easy to invoke and of pleasing appearance : shine with bright gleams, 
O son of strength. Let not evil befall our dear son (when he is) with thee: may we not 
want a valorous son.” 
1. 166, 2: nityam nd siintim madhu bibhrata wpa 
krtlanti krild’ vidatheshu ghr' shvayah | 
ntkshanti rudra’ (vasd namasvinam 
na mardhanti svgtavaso havishkr’ tam |: 
“ Carrying honey that is dear as a son, the swift terrible (Maruts) bound forward in battles. 
The sons of Rudra come with protection to the adorer ; they, strong of themselves, do not 
injure him that offers oblations (to them).’’ The ‘honey ’ (madhu) that the Maruts are here 
represented as carrying is without doubt the same with which they besprinkle the earth ; 
compare 5, 54,8: pinvanty uitsam ydd ind’so asvaran vy indanti prthivi'm madhvo éndhasa. 
Madhu receives the epithet priya in eight passages ; see Grassmann, s. v. priyam (n.); cp. also 
kamyam madhu in 9,72, 2. With the first pada, nityam na stinum madhu bibhrata upa, 
compare nifyam na stinum tanayam dadhdndh in 10, 39, 14 explained above. 
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7.1.12: yam aset' nityam ipa ya'ti yajian 
praja’vantam svapatyam kehd yam nah | 
svdjanmand Séshasé vdvrdhanam 

This verse is obscure ; I understand it as a continuation of the preceding veres, May we not 
sit down in the empty dwelling of men; may we not sit round thee without son, without 
offspring ; (may we sit) in houses full of children, O thou that makest houses to prosper ’ and 
translate : “‘ (May we sit down in) our dear dwelling with good offspring, with children, which 
is prospering with issue born of us, which is the seat of sacrifices, and to which (Agni), who has 
horses, goes.” I follow SAvana in taking yajiam as an adjective of kshayam and meaning 
yajidéraya. There seems to be no doubt that yajia is an adjective here of kshaya, and that 
being so, it can be best interpreted here as yajrdsraya or yajantya. The words yajiia and 
Ashaya occur together again in 1, 132, 3, which, too, is obscure. As regards asv?, Oldenberg’s 
observations (RV. -Voten, II, p. 4) that it refers to a human and not to a god do not seem to 
me to be convincing ; and I still think that it refers to a god, to wit. Agni. Compare 5, 6, 1 
(explained below) which describes Agni as ‘the home to which the swift horses go,’ that is. 
as the treasure-house cf horses; compare also 5, 6. 2. 

8,31,5: yd ddmpatt s manasé sunuti d’ ca dhé'vatah | 

déviiso nityaipis ira 
“The hushand and wife, O gods, who thinkiny alike, press and wash (Soma and mix) with 
pleasing admixture.” The admixture referred to is that of milk, sour milk (dadhi) or barley ; 
compare 9,101, 8: sdm u priyd’ anishata gi’ro wm iddya ghr' shvayah where the admixtire of 
milk, gdvah, receives the epithet priyt. 

4.4.7: séd agne astu subnagah sudd' nur 

yas trad nityena havishd yg ukthath i 

piprishali sva a’yushi duroné 

risvéd asmai suding sA'sad ishtih ;: 
‘May he. O Agni, be fortunate and rich who wishes to sacrifice to thee with pleasing oblations 
aud hymus in his house through his life. Let all (days) be fortunate days for him—such is 
the prayer.” The meaning of sudd’nu is not clear : Oldenberg translates it (SBE., 46, p. 331) 
as “blessed with good rain ’, Grassmann (Translation) as ‘reich an Gut ’ and Geldner (Glossar) 
as ‘reich-beschenkt.’ There is no doubt that the two last-mentioned meanings express very 
nearly what the poet must have had in his mind ; and [ have therefore, in default of a more 
accurate knowledge of the meaning of the word, here rendered it as ‘rich.’ With regard to 
nilycna havishd, compare priydm havch in 10, 86, 12-13, priyatamam havih in 9, 34,5, and 
jushtam havih in 3. 59, 5. 

1.66.5: durdkasocth kratur ad nityo 

jdyéra yonde jram visvasmai | 
(Agni), of unaccustomed brilliance, dear like the ideal, like a wife in the 
fur everything.” 


6% 


house, ready 


8.75.6:  tdsmat nitnim abhidyave vcd’ virtipa nityayé | 
vi’ shne codasva sushtutpn | 
“Send forth now, O Virfipa. a well-niade (hymn of) praise with thy de 
wards the strong (Agni), the heavenly (7). 
in 8, 100, 11. 
9,12,7:  nityastotro vdnaspatir dhind’m antih sabardighah | 
hinvdnd md'nusha yugd' » 
““ (Soma), the lord of the forest, fond of praises, who milks nectar amidst the praise-hymns 


and stimulates the generations of men.” As mentioned above, to nityastotro ranaspatih 
here corresponds priyastotro canaspatih in 1. 91, 6 


ar pleasing voice to- 
Regarding nityd vak heve. compare mandréd vdk 
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5,6, 1: agnim tam manye yo vaésur dstam yom yanti dhendvah | ; 
dstam arvanta dsdvdstam nitydso vajina isham stotr'bhya a’ bhara | 
“ T praise that Agni who is a Vasu, to whom the milch-cows go home, the swift horses go home, 
the dear patrons go home ; bring food (nourishment) to thy praisers.” The word vdjinah 
in the fourth pada which I have translated as ‘ patrons ‘ denotes the rich men who institute 
sacrifices, the yajamdndh as Saéyana has correctly explained and not priests (Grassmann, 
Translation) or race-horses as Ludwig and Oldenberg (SBE., 46, p. 379) think. This is shown 
clearly by the following verse. sd agnir yd vdsur grné sdmycm dydnti dhendvah | sém drvanto 
raghudrivah sim sujatd’sah siirdya isham stotr'bhya &’ bhara which is parallel to the preceding 
one and where the fourth péda mentions explicitly the sujdtdsah stirayah. 
1.71.1: tipa pra jinvann usati'r uséntam 
patin na’ nityam janayah sdnilah | 
svasdrah 8yd’vim drushim ajushrai 
citrdm ucchantim ushdsam nd ga’vah . 
“The loving (women) have stimulated (to activity) their lover as wives in the same bed 
(literally, in the same nest) stimulate (to amorous activity) their dear husband. The sisters 
have cherished the Dark and the Bright as tle cows have cherished the brightly dawning 
Dawnu.”’ The ‘ loving women,’ watth, denote in all probability, the prayers that are addressed 
to Agni—who is referred to here by the word usantam—and that are supposed to arouse him 
to activity, so that Agni will bring the gods to the sacrifice, carry offerings to them, etc.; see 
Bergaigne IT, p. 68. The import of the second halt-verse is obscure ; see however Oldenberg, 
SBE., 46, p. 75 £. and RV. Noten I, p.73. With regard to nityam patim compare jushtam 
patim in 9, 97, 22: d’d im dyan varam @' vavasand’ jishtam patim kalage gd'va indum where 
I believe, differing from Grassmann (s.v. vas), that the word vdvasdndh should be derived from 
the root va (to wish, to desire ; vasa kdntau) and be interpreted in the same sense as ugatih 
in this passage and in 1. 62,11. Compare also 1. 62, 11 and the verse that follows here, 1, 
140. 7. 
1. 140.7: st samstiro vishtirah sam grbhdyati 
jandnn evd jdnati’r nitya a’ Saye | 
pinar vardhante dpi yanti devyam 
anyad varpah pitroh krnvate sdcd || 
He (sc. Agni) clasps (the plants, etc.) that have been laid together and have been laid out. 
Being intimate with them that are intimate with him, and being their dear (lover), he lies 
with them. They grow up again and attain to godhead ; they together give another form to 
their parents (that is, to Heaven and Earth).” 
1. 141, 2: prkshd vapuh pitumd'n nitya d’ Saye 
dviti’ yam @ saptdsivésu matr’shu | 
irti’ yam asya vrshabhisya dohase 
disa pramatin janayanta ydshanah || 
* The beloved (Agni), strong, rich in food, rests in the brilliant (sun) ; secondly, in the seven 
auspicious mothers ; thirdly the ten women (that is, the ten fingers) have engendered him 
who looks after (us), in order to milk this bull.” I have followed here the suggestion of 
Grassmann and PW. about reading saptd Sivd’su and dasa prdmatim in the text though the text 
as it stands-—sapldsivdsu (seven-fold auspicious) and ddsapramatim (having ten to care for 
him ; cared for by ten)—is not unintelligible. The words dvitiyam and trtiyam seem to indi- 
cate that the first pdda refers to the first ‘ birth’ of Agni as the sun that shines in the sky. 
It is therefore possible to understand vapuh, brilliant, as referring to the bright sky (dyoh) 
and to translate ‘* The beloved Agni, strong, rich in food, entered in the brilliant sky.” With 
refercnce to the sun being ‘rich in food ’ compare Chan. Up. 3, 1. 1: asau vd ddityo deramadhu 
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and also the first ten Lhandas of that chapter. In the first pédda, the author of the Padap&tha 
has decomposed nitya @ Saye into nityah @ saye : and the translation given above follows this 
view. But the words dritiyam @ saptasivdsu mitishu that follow seem to indicate that nitya 
too should be regarded as a locative ¢o that the padaccheda would he nitye a’ gaye. The meaning 
in {his case would be: The brilliant (Agni), strong, rich in food, has entered in his own 
(place), that is, is in the sky: sce Macdonnell’s Medic Mythology. p. 92 and the passages 
referred to therein. 
LO. 31. 4: netyas cakanyal segpalir diimiiuni 
yasind u devah savita’ jaja’ na | 
bhago va gohhir aryamém anajyal 
sh asmal crus chadayad uld sydt 
“ May the triend of the house. lord of his self, the beloved. for whom god Savitr has begotten, 
be pleased : may Bhaga or Aryaman ornament him with kine (or. anoint him with butter); 
may he shine beautifully. may he be our shelter.” 
4.41.10: dsvyasya tind nd rathyasya pushtér 
nifyasya rdy ah p.itayah syama | 
ta’ cakrand Gtibhir névyastbhir 
asmatra’ ra’yo niyitah sacantam ,, 
‘May we be lords of prosperity in horse-herds and chariots and of beloved wealth. The 
two. (Indra and Varuna) helping us newly with their protection—may riches come to us 
(together. like) a team of horses.” There is an anacoluthon in the second half-verse where the 
nominative dual t? has no predicate. With respect to nityasya rdyah, compare priyam vasu 
in 4.8.3 and 7, 32. 15, ete , v@imam rasu in 6. 19, 6 and sparham vasu in 2, 23, 9, ete.. sprha- 
yayyo rayth and purasprhum rayim (see Grassmann, s. v. sprhaydyya and purusprh). 
8.4.18: pird gé'vo ydvasam kde cid dghrne 
nitydy rékno umartya | 
asmé’ kam pushann arvitd’ sivd bhava 
merirhishtho c@’jasdtaye | 
'O Pashan. brilliant. immortal, our dear wealth (namely), our kine, have gone away some- 
where, to some meadow ; be our gracious helper and most liberal in the winning of the wealth 
(that is, graciously recover them for us).’” The prayer isaddressed to Pishan, who is the 
recoverer of lost goods :see Macdonnell’s Ved. Mythology. p. 36. With nityam reknah here. 
compare priydm rcknakh in 10, 182, 3. 
TOVAT: tee agna dhévandnt bhi’ri 
‘sdvd'sa @ juhuydma nity | 
ubhd Iinviinto vahati’ miyédhe || 
“We, O Agni, being prosperous, offer to thee many pleasing oblations, bringing (to thee) 
both kinds of offerings.” The meaning of the last pdda is obscure ; see Oldenberg, RV.-Noten, 
If. p.4. Regarding ailyd dhavandni. compare nityena havishd in 4. 4,7 explained above. 
2.27.12: yd ra'jabhya rtanibhyo dadd’ sa 
Yim vardhiyanti pushtiyas ca nityah | 
sit revd'n yali prathamé rithena 
casuda’ va vidatheshu prasastih : 
‘ Who offers to the kings, the leaders of la (se. the Adityas), whom wished-for prosperities 
cause to thrive. he being rich and the giver of riches gocs first in his chariot and is praised 
in the assemblies.” 
1148.5: nd Hin riperve nd rishanya co 
garbhe sintam reshané’ reshéyanti | 
mndhea’ apasy? wi debian abhikhya’ 


wilyasn tin prdd’io arakshan 
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“Whom, while in f4he WGI, enemies that want to injure and can injure, do not injure. The 
blind, not seeing, did not harm him ; his dear well-wishers protected him with watchfulness.” 
Pretdrah, which I have rendered as ‘ well-wishers,’ literally means ‘lovers, pleasers.’ It is 
preferable to construe abhikhyd, literally, with sight, that is, with forethought, with watch- 
fulness, with arakshan rather than with andhdé apasyd@ na dabhan (as Grassmann in his Transla- 
tion, Ludwig and Oldenberg, SBE. 46, p. 173 have done) ; for the translation ‘The blind, not 
seeing, did not injure him with their look’ hardly yields good sense. Nityd@h pretdrah means 
the dear well-wishers of Agni (who is the deity of this verse), that is, the priests who are dear 
to Agni and to whom Agni is dear. Compare 1, 26,7: priyé no aslu vispdtir hota mandro 
varenyah | priya’h svagndyo vayam. 

10,7, 4: sidhrdé’ agne dhiyo asmé sdnutrir 
yam tra’ yase dama @ nityahota’ 
rta'va sd rohidasvah purukshir 
dyibhir asmé ahabhir vémam astu ,, 
‘* Efficacious, O Agni, and winners (of wealth) are the prayers aie us 2 whom thou, the 
dear hotr in the house protectest. He, the red-horsed, is holy and has much food: may 
everything pleasing happen to him (the sacrificer, yajamdna) every day.” In the light 
of the foregoing, I have taken nityahotd (with accent on nitya) as a karmadhdraya compound ; 
it is, however, also possible to regard it as a bahuvrihi compound meaning ‘ he to whom the 
priest, hotr, is dear’ ; compare priydh svagnayo vayam in 1, 26, 7 cited above; compare also 
the following passage : 
Maitr. Sam. 1, 1,12: nityahotdram tvd have dyumantah sam idhimahi 
The corresponding passage in the other Yajus-Sanhit@s reads vitihotram tvd have dyumantam 
rhintam adhvaré where vitihotram means ‘to whom the hotra, the office of 
‘lie hots, is dear ’ ; compare Uvata on VS. 2,4: vitih abhildshah hotr-karmani yasya suh vitikotrah. 
I therefore take nifyahotdram here as a bahuvrthi and translate: “ We, the bright, kindle, 
O wise one, thee to whom the hofr is dear.” Or is the word hofr here used in the abstract sense 
of hotra or hotrtva —bhdva-pradhdno nirdesah? lf so, nityahotdram would be the exact equiva- 
lent of vitihotram. 
Sankh. GS. 3, 2, 5: ends sifuh krandaty dkumdra endm dhenuh krandatu  nitya-vatsd 
‘* The child, the young one, cries near it ; may the milch-cow to whom the calf is dear, low near 
it.” The milch-cow lowing to her calf is a familiar figure of comparison even in the RV.,; 
compare 9, 12,2: abhi viprad anishata gd'vo vatsim nd métarah | indram ‘the priests call out 
to Indra as mother-cows low to their calves’; 2.2, 2: abhi ted naktir ushdso vavdsirégne 
vatsdm nd svasareshu dhendvah ‘to thee, O Agni. they called out at nights and at dawns 
as the milch-cows low to their calves in evenings’; 8, 88,1: abhi vatsdm nd svdsareshu 
dhendva indram girbhir navdmahe ‘we call out to Indra with our hymns of praise as milch- 
cows low to their calves in evenings’; 6. 25. 24; 8, 95, 1; etc. 
Tbid., 3, 2.8: endm sisuh krandaty d humdra dsyandantdm dhenavo nitya-vatsah 
* The child, the voung one cries to it ; may milch-cows to whom the calf is dear, pour forth 
(milk from their udders) near it.” Oldenberg has here interpreted the verb syandantdm 
in the sense of ‘flocking ’ (SBH., 29, p. 93): but the reference here is to the return home 
of milch-cows after grazing in the pastures, eager to rejoin their calves and therefore lowing to 
them (this idea ix expressed in Sdakh. GS. 3,2. 5.explained above. by the word krandantdm), 
and, as the Indian poets express it, with udders oozing milk ; compare Raghuransa, 1, 84: 
(anindyd Nandini? ndmadhenur dvavrlevandl) . . . . bhuvam koshnena kundodhnt medhye- 
ndvabhrthad api | prasravendbhivarshanti vatséloka-pravartiné ; and Harshacarita (Fohrer’s 








2 Is it possible, however, that there is a word asme derived from the radix a—meaning this (idam) > 
The correlation of yat in this verse and in verse 8, 63, 12 would seem to show that this is the case with 
the word asme in these verses. Likewise. the asme in verses 1, 24.73 1. 71,2; 1, 102, 2; 8, 51, 10 and 
10, 61, 25 seems to be of this character. 
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ed, p. 125): divasu-cibrli-pratyégatain prasnuta-stanin . . .  . dhenu-vargam udgata-kshiram. 
Compare also 2, 34,8: dhentr nd give svdsareshu pincate jdndya rdtdhavishe mahi’m isham 
‘they (sc. the Maruts) ooze with copious food for every man who has offered them oblations as 
a milch-cow oozes milk for her calf in evenings ’; 10, 75, 4: abhi tud sindho sium in né matéro 
cdsr’ arshanti padyaseva dhendvah ‘they (the rivers) run towards thee, O Sindhu, as milch- 
cows, lowing, and with (oozing) milk. run to their calves ’; 9, 94, 2: dhiyah pinvdnd’h svdsare 
nd gé’va rtdydantir abhi vivasra tndum * the hymns of praise, following rta, lowed to Soma 
as cows overflowing (with milk) low (to their calves) in the evening’; 9, 68,1: dsishyadanta 
gira a’ nad dhendvah | barhishado vacand’ranta a'dhabhih parisritam usriyd nirnijam dhire ; 
and 9, 77.1: abhi’ra rtdsya sudiyhd ghrtasetto rasrd' arshanti pdyaseva dhendvah; and 10. 
31, LL: pra krshna@’ya risad apinvatcdhah. 
AV. 7, 109 (104). 1: hah pr’snim dhention radrunena datta'mn 
dtharvane sudtghdm nityavatsdn | 
by haspatind sakhydm jushané 
yathdvasdm tanvah halpaydti 
“Who, enjoying companionship with Brhaspati <hall at his will make use of the spotted 
milch-cow, well-milking, fond of her calf. given by Varuna to Atharvan ?” I understand 
tanvah here as equivalent to a@tmanah so that tanvah kalpaydti means dtmana upakalpayati, 
‘makes ready for one’s own use, that is, makes use of. Whitney translates “‘ Who, enjoying 
companionship with Brhaspati, shall shape its body at his will—the spotted milch-cow, well- 
milking,” ete., which is unintelligible to me. 
AV. 9.4.21: aydm pipdna tndra id rayim dadhdlu cetani' m | 
ayia dheniim sudighin nityacatsdm vdsam duhdm vipasetam pare divdh || 
* Let this burly one. a very Indra. bestow conspicuous wealth ; let this (one) (bestow) a well- 
milking cow, fom of (her) calf : let him yield inspired will from beyond the sky ”. 
This closes the list of passages where nitya has the meaning priya: it has the meaning 
sriya, Sahaja. “own, in the passages that follow : 
7.4.7: parishadyam hy dranasya rékno 
: nityasya rayah patayah syama | 
nd Sésho aqne anydjatam asty 
dertdnasya ma’ paths vi dukshah 
This verse is not quite clear: but I believe that Yaska’s interpretation of it (Virukta, 3,2) 
and of the verse that follows. is on the whole correct. I therefore translate, following him, 
~ The wealth left by a stranger is to be avoided ; may we be lords of our own wealth. There is 
no (such thing as) offspring that is begot by another. Do not foul the paths for me that 
am ignorant “. As pointed out by Yaska. the ‘wealth’ mentioned in the first half-verse 
means “son”: compare seshah in the second half-verse and in the verses that precede and follow 
this. The last pada means. “ Do not, hiding the right path, point out a wrong path to me 
who am already ignorant ; do not misguide me by saying that another's son can be my son.” 
8.56. 2: dasa mahyam pautakralah sahasrd dasyave vr'kah | 
nityad rayé amamhata 
* Pautakrata. the Cutter of the Foe, has given me ten thousand from his own wealth ”. 
9.92.3: pra sumedhd’ yatuvid visvaddevah 
somah pundnah sdda eti nityar | 
bhivad visveshu ka’vyeshu rantd’ 
‘nu jadndn yatate pdica dhi'rah 
Soma, the wise, the knower of ways, used ? of all guds, being puritied goes to his own seat 
he takes pleasure in all praises ; the wise one stimulates the five folks.” 
( To be continued.) 
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THE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF BOMBAY. 
A few remarks concerning its origin and growth. 
By 3. M. EDWARDES, C.S.1, €.V.0. 
(Read before the Indian Section of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
on October 27th, 1925.) 

THE history of the City. which is still styled in official ducuments the * Civ and Island 
of Bombay,’ so as to include both the business quarters and the once rural areas in the north 
of the Island, falls into certain definite periods, each of which has been responsible for the 
presence in the modern urban area fand its environs] of certain distinct elements of popula. 
tion. These periods are as follows :—(1) Prchistoric, (2) Hindu, (3) Mahammadan, (4) Portu- 
guese, (5) British. Beture touching upon the character ot the tribes, castes cr comuiunities, 
which chose Bombay as their home during these five epochs, certain important data in the 
history of the Island must be recalled to mind. The first prominent fact is that during the 
four earlier periods above-mentioned. the present Island of Bombay consisted of seven 
separate islands, lying off the west coast uf India. trom which they had been severed by 
voleanic disturbance in very remote ages. Divided from one another at high tide by the 
sea, and at low tide by pcols and saltmarshes, they fully justified the title of heptancsia 
bestowed upon them in a.p. 150 by Ptclemy. Their eventual union to form the modern 
Island of Bombay was effected during the final ur British period, by means of the construction 
of barriers and causeways against the tide an. of extensive reclamations, which have been 
carried out more or less continuously from the first quarter of the eighteenth century to the 
present day. It will readily be understood that so long as the central portion of the modern 
Island was a low-lying swamp, liable to daily inundation, aad so long as traftic, whether 
wheeled or pedestrian, between the component seven isles was possible only at low 
tide, no largeexpansion of the population could take place. One of the potent factors in the 
growth ot the oceupied area and in the change from rural to urban conditions was the gra- 
dual and steady reclamation of what the early letters of the East India Company describe 





as ‘ the drowned lands.’ 
The second important fact is that up to the date of the marriage of Charles II with the 


Infanta of Portugal. who brought Bombay to him as part of her dowry, the most important 
portion of the Island. or, more correctly. the mest important of the seven isles, was the north- 
western island of Mahim. corresponding roughly to the modern municipal ward of that name. 
It is in and around Mahim.—a Portuguese rendering of the Hindu name Mahi or Mahikavati— 
that Hindu tradition and history are concentrated: it was against Mahim that the Muham.- 
madans commenced their raids at the beginning of the fourteenth century A.D.; and it was at 
Mahim that the Portugucse religious orders located theiy more important churches and 
seminaries. During the first century and a haif of British rule it maintained some measure 
of its early importance ; for up to 1800 a separate official, styled ‘the Chief ot Mahim’ was 
responsible for the executive, judicial, and customs administration of this area, subject to 
the general control of the Governor of Bembay and his council of senior merchants. Mahim 
formed a bone of contention between the first representative of the English Crown, Humphrey 
Cooke, and the Portuguese of Bombay aud Bassein. It will be remembered that the Portu- 
guese in India, who fully realised the value of Bombay and its capacious harbour, opposed 
the delivery of the Island to the English and contrived to delay the cession for three-and-a- 
half years: and when they did eventually hand over the island, which bore the name of 
Bombaim or Bombay, in January 1665. they declined to give up Mahim.as being an entirely 
separate island, not included in the terms of the marriage-treaty. But they caught a Tartar 
in Humphrey Cocke. who, in spite of their protests took forcible possession of Mahim 
and the north-eastern islands, which turmed the nucleus of the modem Sion and Parel wards, 
on the grounds that, as he could walk across to them at low-tide, they must form an in- 


tegral portion of the Island of Bombay. In brief, the Purtuguese based their objections on 
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the pesiticn at high-tide: Cocke checkmated them by insisting upon conditions at low-tide 
and by an cppertune and practical illustration of the adage that * Possession 1s nine-tenths 
of the Law.’ 

Thirdly, while certain classes cf Bombay residents can be traced tu each of the periods 
menticred in the opening paragraph. the large accretions cf pupulation which have now raised 
the total ci the Island's residents to more than a million. occurred during the last period 
and were engendered by the steady growth cof the Company's trade and by certain domestic 
and extanal events. he latter may be summarised as follows :—(i) The gradual assumption 
by the Company after 1770 of territorial sovereignty, (ii) The severe famine of 1790 in Gujarat, 
(ii) the ereat famine cf 18C3 in the Deccan. (iv) the annexation of the Peshwa‘s dominions in 
1818, (v) the final destructicn of Piracy along the western coast in 1820, (vi) the opening of 
the first railway in 1853 and of direct railway communication with the Deccan ten years later. 
(vii) the cpening cf the first Indian spinning and weaving mill in 1854, (vili) The American 
Civil War snd the Be Age Share Mania cf 1861-65, (ix) the opening of railway communication 
wth Crit in 1864 and (x) the completion of the Suez Canal in 1869. These events 
serve a3 signpests in Vike history of the gradual transformation of a sparsely-populated group 
cf seven sea-logged islands into a single populous Island of Bombay, with its long stretch 
cf decks and wharves, its railway and tramway cumiuunications, its great public buildings 
and municipal works. and its busy industrial and trading quarters. 

Reverting now to the several periods intv which this survey is divided, we may infor 
that the :cven islands were inhabited in the Stene Age, from the fact that along the shore of 
Back Bay, the felse harbour which divices Malabar Hill from Colaba, and in the Kolaba 
Distiict ch the cpposite side of Bombay harbour, flint implements have been found, similar 
to the:» assuciated with the cavemen ct Europe. The people, who fashioned and used these 
stone weapons. supported themsely.s perhaps by fishing in the land-locked harbour and by 
hunting in the jungles cf fhair (weacia catcchu) which once covered the face of the islands. 
The existence cf a forest cf these trees in prehistoric ages has been rendered credible by the 
discovery. duing the excavation of the foundations of the modern Prince’s Dock, of a 
petrificd Adair torest, lying 32 fect below high-water mark, imbedded in a decayed trap- 
reck scl and oveilaid by the thick day stratum, which forms the bottom of Bombay harbour. 
We knov nothing of the crigin and characteristics of these hunting and fishing clans of the 
Vee: but it is surmiscd by 2ome authorities that they came from the south, migrating 
slowly eleng the coast and forming settlements here and there in the river bottoms. It is 
certain, however, that at some remute date they were ousted or absorbed by a tribe of 
aboiiginal Hsher-folk, the Koll. w ho form to-day by far the oldest element ot the Bombay 
population. ‘Lhe name of the tribe appears to be Dravidian, and possibly they originally 

spoke " Dice) languave. to the former prevalence of which many place-naines in Western 
India still testify + but on distr: ation of the various sections of the tribe points to Cujarat 
rather than the south as thetr origuial home. [t has therefore been suggested that the Kolis 
are descended! trom the nates podlotion of Gujarat. which eradaally spread downwards 
ne the sve teen dated. iperseding he Hhat-inpblement users of the Stone Aue. 
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wealth by the Kolis themselves have combined to rob these scttlements of their former 
primitive appearance and characteristics. there can be little doubt that they represent the 
original location of the Koli hamlets in the seven islands. Mandvi Koliwada, for example, 
which I first visited twenty-three years ago. was composed ot old houses. set down haphazard 
in a maze of narrow lanes, which once debouched directly on the foreshore of the harbour. 
Between the houses of the Kolis and the sea which has been their sustenance from time 
immemorial there now intervene the wide area of the Frere Reclamation and a section of 
the modern docks. constructed during the nineteenth century. Moreover. since the opening 
of the present century the whole area has been the subject of an urban improvement scheme, 
which has laid out the old Koliwada on more modern and sanitary lines. 

The second fact is that this Koli fishing-tribe brought with them from Gujarat to Bombay 
their own patron goddess. named Mumbadevi. Mumbai, or Mambai. who has lent her name 
to the modern Island. The English word ‘ Bombay ’ is the Portuguese ‘ Bombaim,’ which 
itself is a corruption of Mumbai or Mambai, the ordinary vernacular name of the Island ; 
and this is the title of the particular village-goddess or carth-mother. whom the Kolis have 
always worshipped. She is identical. it may be added. with Mommai. who isa village-goddess 
in Katbiawar. Documentary proof exists that the Kolis originally located her shrine on the 
most southerly but one of the seven islands, on a spot now occupied by the terminal station 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. To that particular island, therefore, the name 
Mumbai, Bombaim or Bombay was originally attached, but was subsequently extended to 
signify the whole area of the heptanesia. One can understand. therefore, why the 
Portuguese in India, when instructed to hand over Bombay to the English Crown 
representatives in 1661, persisted in declaring that the terms of the Marriage Treaty did not 
include areas like Mahim and Sion, but only the island immediately under the gis of the 
aboriginal Koli goddess Mumbai. The goddess was doubtless represented for long ages by a 
rude stone smeared with blood or red-lead, such as one can see in practically every village in 
the Deccan and Carnatic : but in 1737, when the original shrine was demolished at the instance 
of the Bombay Government and a new temple was created on the present site in the native 
city by a wealthy Hindu of the goldsmith caste, an image of the goddess, dressed in a bodice 
and robe and wearing a silver crown. took the place of the amorphous stone idol. Moreover, 
when Bombay and the western littoral became acquainted with the Aryans and with 
Brabmanic Hinduism, the ancient Koli earth-mother received a step in the divine hierarchy 
and was adopted into the pantheon as a recognized goddess or sakti: while her humble 
aboriginal worshippers were likewise gathered into the Hindu fold by the simple expedient 
of providing them with a spurious pedigree from a monarch of the Lunar Race, and inventing 
a legend to account for this purely artificial genealogy. Since that date every fresh band of 
Hindu immigrants, no matter of what caste or tribe. has acknowledged the position of 
Mumbadevi as patron-goddess of Bombay: and we have the spectacle of an Audich 
Brahman acting as pujuri of the temple, and of Brahmans officiat.ng at the great annual 
festivals in the months of Ashwin and Margashirsha, while the smaller buildings and temples 
surrounding the shrine of the goddess are the property of a Kapole Bania. Jt was a Bania 
who built the great tank in front of the temple ; while the importance of the goddess in the 
eyes of the local Marathi-speaking castes is shown by the prevalent custom of taking every 
newly-wedded couple to the shrine on their marriage day, in order to present the goddess with 
a cocoaaut, a breast-cloth, or a jewel, according to the means of the parties. 

The prehistoric period thus furnished Bombay with the oldest stratum of her present 
population—the K olis—and with an aboriginal goddess. whose name has been slightly altered 
to form the modern name ot the capital and province of Western India. 

The Hindu period at its earlier limit merges into the prehistoric. and may be held to have 
terminated at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Beyond the fact that it formed an 
unimportant portion of Sparanta, the North Konkan we know practically nothing about 
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Bombay during the Maurva. Satavahana. and Gupta perieds. From the sixth century 
onwards the northern Konkan. ineluding Bombay. was goveraed by a succession of local 
rvnastics—Maurvas, Chalukvas. Sdaharas—whose capital was Puri—probably an old name 
fg Thana. the chief town of the “Konkan tourteen hundred.” Between 4.D. 757, when 
Chalukva rule ot the Deccan ended. and a.D. S10. when the Silahara family became hereditary 
local ralers of the Thana and Kolaba Districts. the western littoral. including the seven 
Bombay islands. wes governed by the indigenous Deccan dynasty of RAshtrakitas, who 
were probably connected indirecuy by descent with the Mahdrathis of the Satavéhana 
age. and therefore also. possibly, with the Mahascnapatis who once served as Andhra viceroys 
in the Adoni region [and may ter a time have administered the ancient Tondamandalam in 
the Madras Presidency}. Tt was durmg the Rashirakfita hegemony of the Deccan and 
JSonkan that the Parsis sirst migrated to Sanjan. which lies just north of Bom bay, and thence 
spread northwards into Gujarat : it was about the same epoch that certain Jews of the Yemen, 
under pressure of the rising tide of Isiam. fled to the coast ot India and settled in the villages 
of Kolaba and Thana. wieace they moved in the eighteenth century to the Island ot Bombay. 

Calling themselves Bene-Tsrach. sci. Children of Isracl these Jow refugees. on their 


arival in the Aienkan. edo mted tho trados of carpenters, mesons. and oil-pressers, and 


in course Gf time eclingni-ned ine st of thelr traditional beliefs and customs. except the 
observance ¢f the Sabboth. Gis site of creumcision. and the memory ot the Prophet Elijah 
and tie Day or Aiaemen . Ther cle rvance of the Sabbath. indeed, led to their being 
eryledd Shausar iets or sari Giimen. to distinauish them from Hindu oil-pressers, 
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io were anbbd Somaser Tele or *Mondey oilmen.” In other respects they were 
eeadneily a-siudioiot te Cie hota popuation, adopted Morarhi as their Iangnage, and so 
miodatod tao des Denes is to dessmble the names of their Hindu and Muhammadan 


bs rary * ges PG J ry 
nelonte ous Vie Ne rat oon 


come Abopor Moses. Musojr: Tsaac. Isaji: and Samuel, 
Somali, Aftee ther aeriy tan Boubex. mony ef them atop the inilitary profession, and 
from T7G) career ts th was bavity an infantry regiment of the old Bombay Army that 
did not uy betes certian peut of Bene-Daach Same ot then rose to the rank of ofticers 
and teok parc the tena ef Sajavapatam, the siege of Multan. and the battle of Kirkee. 
The chiet vine gue da Bomber City scvied the * Gare af Merey. was built in 1796 by a 
Bene-toract oddec, mora d Sani (Samed) in avatitude for his escape from the clutches ot 
Tipu Salton, SNovedoys the Boaeefsredl. who owe tle ir educational advance to the labours 
Ot Chir thea taissioearios a che gaineteeuth century, will be found) ja every profession and 


calling. ead hove Pog es vied them original ehetoo. which was close to the modern Masjid 
Bandar rads y satice ta fe vou ed ecatain streetsiu the Cina hhach section of the municipal 


ward B. 


Another prominent Cass. who de diol sottled in the coast towns of Western India by the 
beginning of de -covaitircemoury 4m. and Waseriimally compos d partly of sea-faring Arah- 


tradersaud partis Ch Mabeid Por an rebigecs from Trak and other places is known to-davas 
the Konkani Mob vasiei  Reen hing westem Dvds bysctet puervals between the sixth and 
thirteenth comtiries the as : 


rabaned Per ianimerchants ane refers formed permanent or tem- 


porary unions with che Ter biweae ned the coasts and this prodaeed the mixed Muhammadan 


stock call d Nava. 7. Ay Noite ~. Wang will bee £ ad al] alone the coast from Cambay to Goa. 





Chanl Bosse and nei hbouring ceast-towns, 
andabo probably pubited Manan im 8 eabavanthe thirtconch century. 


Tiree who e tthe pa Shboo Vista. Kalyan 
style themselves 
iuselves thice separate divisions, viz :— 
Aarkant Jam ees, who claim direct Arab descent, Mandlekass or those descended trom 
Konkani Muhammadan fethers and Hindu mothers, and Dald.sor castaways, who are probably 
low caste Hindu converts to Islam. The Konkani Muhammadans of Bombay were well- 
known dure the epoch of Portnencse dominion and an the cartier potiod of the East India 


Konkani Mohesmacians aud recogni gmone the 
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“ompany’s rule as successful merchants and landed proprietors. and up to the year 1866 
the office of Kazi of Bombay. now abolished, was filled from their community. As a class, 
they have not kept abreast ot the times. owing largely to their careless attitude towards 
western education ; while in the sphere of trade and commerce they have been ousted by 
the enterprising Parsi and Hindu trading classes. Many ot them have emigrated to Rangoon. 
Mauritius, Zanzibar, Natal, and the Transvaal. Nevertheless, whether as small property 
owners, or as clerks, mechanics, messengers, porters, and lascars. they represent to-day one 
of the older strata of the Bombay urban population. 


The rule of the local Silahara chiefs was important from the standpoint of the colonisation 
of Bombay, for during the four and a half centuries from A.D. $10 to 1260 the aboriginal 
Kolis witnessed the arrival of various new comers. The dominions of the Silaharas consisted 
of the modern Thana District with Bombay and parts of Kolaba District, and their chicf 
towns were Thana itself, on the creek which debouches into Bombay harbour, Saimur or 
Chaul, and Sanjan. Al Masudi, Ibn Hankal. Al Kazwini. and other old historians tell us 
that the Silaharas fostered trade with Moslem lands. allowed the settlement in their territorv 
of large bodies of Jewish, Christian. and Fire-worshipping immigrants. and showed particular 
favour to Muhammadans. They themselves were Shaivas by religion and appear to have 
originally belonged, like many of their officials. to the Kanarese-speaking districts of the 
Carnatic. Jt was in honour of the Trimurti that they built the great temple of Walkeshwar 
on Malabar Hill, and during their rule was discovered the famous Shri Gundi or Lucky Hollow 
at the extremity of that well-known promontory. The existence of this ornate temple, which 
was subsequently ruined by the Muhammadans or Portuguese, and of the Shri Gundi, coupled 
with the tolerant administration of the rulers, must have brought many immigrants to 
Bombay: and although the Pathare Prabhus, the Yajurvedi or Palshikar Brahmans, the 
Panchkalshis, the Bhois, the Bhandaris, and the Agris of Bombay are traditionally supposed 
to have entered Bombay in the train of a certain Raja Bimb at the end of the thirteenth 
century, there can be little doubt that the ancestors of these ancient and well-known Bombay 
castes filtered in gradually during the long period of Silahara rule and were settled in the 
Bombay neighbourhood by the opening of the thirtcenth century. 


The Pathare Prabhus. who held high oftice under Raja Bimb and the later Muhammadan 
owners of Bombay, probably reached the Island originally from Gujarat and neighbouring 
tracts: for their manners. customs and language show traces of a n-vthern origin, and one 
distinctive feature of their ancient dress. which has now tallen into disuse. is found only in 
some parts of Kathiawar. The Panchkalshis, who are closely connected with the Prabhus, 
must also have come from Gujarat. They seem at first to have shared official position 
and honours with the Prabhus. but to have been degraded. owing to some infringement of 
caste rules, during Muhammadan or Portugues dominion. and to have thereafter adopted 
agricultural pursuits and the trade of carpentry and boat-building. A few of them managed 
to retain their hereditary oftices of Sar-Desai. Sar-Nailx. and Sar-Patel in Salsette and other 
parts of the North Konkan until comparatively late times ; while a very large number were 
toreibly converted to Christianity by the Portuguese and became the ancestors of many 
of the Native Christian families ot Salsette and Bombay. The Yajurvedi Brahmans. on the 
other hand. who became the hereditary priests of the people of Mahim and other parts of 
Bombay. sccm to have hailed from the valley of the Godavari. whenee the Silahara rulers 
themselves came. 


The Bhandaris. who are traditionally alleged to have accompanied the above-mentioned 
castes to Bombay. belong very likely to an even older wave of settlement. Their original 
occupation, which many of them still follow, was the cultivation and tapping of the cocoa-nut 
palm (cocos nucifera) ; and as a Nasik inscription proves that this palm was grown on a large 
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scale in the merth of Thana by the second contumy av. is net perhans over-vash to date 
its aviival in the North Kenkan a century or two before that date. Tt seoms to have reached 
Tadia trom the Malay countrs by wey cf Coylon. andthe Bhandaris ihe from the earliest 
period of Pambay history have been Clascdy asec St eiwith th tie, prehably came with it 
from the Ratnagiri District of the Sonth Konkan. siich he always b en one of their chict 
strodzholds, Some Bhandazis conainiy arquirceda position ef powerin Chaul aad neighbour- 
ing areas b-fore the fourteenth century anithere 's ample ovideace that they were employed 
as soldiers both by the Marithas and by the Peiti-l. Niviis feomeus Wetheers weve Bhandaris 
aad the earliest militia and polies force in Boinboy vl. comace ddarcely of 7 Baadorecins.’ 
as they were styled by contemporary writers. ‘Ther. is alka a stony tradition that Just 
prier to Portneuese rule ia Bowhay the Bhendisis actuatly revedted from Muhammadan 
overlordship and wore strong enough to hold Mahia and the nerthorn party of the land for 
a space of ctght or ten years Whatever the exe t truth maw be there is no doubt that the 
Bhandaris reproxcut au early clement of Bombay society. that they wiclded political and 
military influence in the iminedirte nelutbow bood of Borabay ab ai the end of the thirteenth 
century. and that alihough their hereditery oecupetion is the tapping of the palm-tree aad 
the manufacture of palin layntor. they possess-d a traditional inclination to martial pursuits 
and formed an efficient chyment in the forces ef both the Marathas and the East India 
Company in the s-sventernth century. 

The Silehera ralers vielded place in th 1265 ta Beebman viccrers of the Yadavas of 
Deveiri, who bad emerged triumphant from the strocte connected withthe dissolution of 
the Chalukya power in the Deccan,  VYadaye antherity ever the Northern Konkan appears 
to have been acknowledged up te 4p T2907 three vears after Mau-d-din Khylji’s raid on the 
Decean. For several years after that date the political cireamstances of Bombay are obscure ; 
but it seoms probable that Thaarv inela fia Bombas. was admin'-tered Ly local Hindu rulers 
until about a.5. 1590, when the Muhunmadan governor of Gujarat took fercille possession 
of the country. Oar of thes: Hinda Pods or Chicts who is krown to tradition as Raja Bimb 
ov Bhim Raja. ix of mors chan ordinary historical importance + far he appears to have trans- 
ferred his capital fiom Thiutia in Salsctie. which he probably fuand too exposed to attack, 
to the land of Mahim in Bomber. and by that act rain d Bombay at once above the level 
of a mere aboriginal fishing sf dharent. 


Of Bimb’s precise identity no anthentie pvord earte: and the poilar view that he 
belonaed to ths family of the Solankis of Anahiwada or the Vadavasof D. vairiis untenable, 
The most plansible sapresition is that he was a d-adine member «ef the Pathare Prabhu eom- 
munity. which bad held Alah offteial rantound)» the Silabaras and avd amp): opportunity 
of establishing a small principality of ite awa ia the sparsely -oooilate Easlaved of Mahim in 
Bombay daring the confusion that followed the Mahenmmadan ine sion of the Deccan Any. 
how there is no reason to doubt thet tor some fw car: Bimb ruled at Mahim, gianted offires 
and rent-free lands to his followers and was directs responsible for the establishment of a 
town. which was given the pompous Sanskrit non of Mabtkavat? Prom th: sherteaed 
form of thi mame, Mihi. the Portugnese noms Mahim was derived The story that he 
brought in his trata. diveet from Cujerat or the Doesan the various castes and. classes 
nertioned in the preceding paracraphs. tow they with Bheos fpalanguin-learers}and Thakurs 
Qnen-at-arms) is manifestly absurd But itt net umreasonabl: te assume that in moving 
the seat of covernment from Nebette to Mahia he intr ede binfa Bombay a considerable 
number of his own caste fellows and allied tebe. and castes, who had s ated in Thana and 
the towns and villages of the North Ronan dura the four anda half centuries of Siahara 
rile. Feora the ceaninencemoent of the tourteruth century therefore. may he dated the pre- 
sence in Bombay Island. in appreciable numbers, of the Pathare Prabhus Pinchkalshis, Palshi- 


kar or Yajurvedi Be uhinans Bho Thalars Malisor Vadeale and Saris Of these the Prabhus 
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and Panchkalshis fcrmed the administrative and land-owning element; the Palshikar 
Brahmans were the priest:. actrolocers, and medica] attendants of the general community : 
the Malis or Vadvals and the Agris were the agrivultural element ; the Bhois. whose vaste 
name is said Ly some tu be the crivia cf the word ~ Boy,” applied by Anglo-Indians to their 
domestic servants, acted as pelanquin-bearers aud meaials; while the Thakuts, together 
with the Bhandaris unde: their Bhengales or truimpeter-chiefs. formed the material of the 
chief's quilitary forces, ; 
(To be continued.) 
BOOK-NOTICE, 
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Epwarves, Onxiord, Clhorcuden Press, 124. . dake all who have tried to present Indian History 


present writer that the general result could not have 


When Dro Vurccut Smith realised’ that he could | Ut the briefest space pussible, Dr. Vincent Smith has 
1 had to confine himself to an aceouut of the chief 


never complete the rvestd edition of us gicet work ; : : 
dynastic, only. and to notice the doings of the many 


himself, be handed over his nutes to bis Tricud. Mr, ‘ 
sinaller states in a cursory manner. He has had 


to treat South India almost as a land apart. There 
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of his abihty to Lring the work up-to-date.” ‘Thus , 
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dows the hitter medestly deseriLe his share in the «3 nevertheless very much that is of interest and 

ly said that he hos  Yetue in the story of the minor states as local history, 





work, but it can be wnhesivating ; - : 

fully succeceed “un bringing ai up-to-date ? The , but there 1 no way of dealing with India 
cencrally, that appeals to myself at any rate, exeept 
on the Ines that Dr. Vincent Smith has adopted. 
fcas tu my mind also quite justified in commencing 


subject is uctorivusly controversial, and bearing | 
that in mind the methed of tieating itis acinirable. 

Every chapter has one os nore appendix usctlesing oon : : 
uppertant puluts aud there ate iootnutes to nearly listury with the earliest dates that have been 
every page. In thes way deceit mis avuided ated dascertumed with more or les certainty, and in 
an opportunity taka to discuss the many varying | leaving out of acevunt all that may be said to have 
views that exist on neaily every detcilofa lastory happened before, This brings the far limit to ¢, 650 
that has been put together by the caverul research» BCs Dr, Vincent Smith's bookis thus the history 
of many scholats. To che present writer it is very of India in Hindu times, and he has neglected no 
pleasant to mete the naportance thet the compilers | original source in his research, however difficult and 
have given to chrouolegy—a subject to which so | recondite, bravely tackling so obseure a subject as 
much of this Judrel basin the post been devoted, the Indian Eras. on which Dr. Fleet did such im- 
owing tu the tesearehes of that great pronecr Dr, ) porkunt werk—a subject whieh in fact every one 
IF. Plot. , Wust master if he would write convincingly on 
history in India, The book contams also two 
Valuable sununarics of suuces—the Age of the 


Recent research. both of Indtan end LCuropean 
eGhtlans nu srelioNat C186 sit ese Peat Hi Bey FECUS CE Puranas and the Chinese Pilgrims, In fact uo 
Arcotdeal ofthe dongs nf the wen ntoin Inds wath: 4 phase of the subject and its presentation has eseaped 
stfigicnt accuracy tou Walrant uci a book as this. | nutice—not even that bugbear of all writers on 
ory shall we say fas Twill beewee im successve edu- idan subjects--the transhteration and presenta- 
tious, as with time the tools ct the searchers dig tion of proper names. This observation takes one 


more deeply into the records of the past. Even as to the art of writing, the introduction of which into 


Mr. Edwardes was wiitmestic-h unportaut informe. India Dr. Vincent Smith puts in the eighth to seventh 
tion regarding that Wul-o dhe -wisp— the Pallavag— centuries B.C. holding that before thts period the 


bas heen forthcoming, wud more end anere accurate | people acer to have been obliged to trust to 
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ers \ ‘Mm for » transmission ”? 
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tues. £ would hie, however, toremark here that, 
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of that memory, which has been shown in other 
diteetions tu have been as trustworthy as, and even 
inure cunseientiously accurate than, written records. 
T would not be inclined to distrust a statement— 
wolluwing on hes heels, hos rendered the world of jy storcal or other—mercly because it has not been 


hecht, as crbuicisti ds dire cit do to tie statements ot 
those cnyaved in the work by vthcrs ut equal autho- 
nity, who can interpret the old secords that are being 
continually discoviied, The great service that Dr. 
Vincent Smith im the dist place, with Mr. Edwardes 


scholars ancl students is thet they have put together predaced to widine. 

the views of all that have so far devoted themselves Dr. Vincent Snuth commences his history with 
tothe subject. athorctdy digesting them and adding * che now iamiliar Sai-undsa Dynasty of Magadha, 
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Cuntemporary With four important historical eveut- 
the foundation of Jamisim and of Buddhisin, 
advent ot Darms and lis Feraians on the Indie 
trontiers, and the voyaye of Skylax of Kaiyend. 
trom the Indus to ihe Red sea. The fret tye 
Vastly aftevted Undien thought end the keer two 
connected India with the West—a 





rect which cn 


cannot forget in considering things Indien. Ajres 
the Saisunagas came the Nandas, who lesred ul: 


820 p.c. The end of the Saisundgas cere nom 
causes natural to a dynasty which hed becons 
weak, and the whole record of the Nendas rs corbhk d, 
which ts due no dowht, as Dr. Vincent Simikh sus- 
mises. to its beng the work ot Bralunen Seals wll. 
ing the story of Kings. whe were of a belied soreien 


hen 


greatness Would render it imlibely thet ther were 


to thelr ewu--perhep- that of the Jams. 


the depraved creatures they ate leprescnted ty 
Yowards Uneirend another areat event 
-—the 


have been. 


happened in India emrive lot Ate ayer the 


Creat ti O24 Be, 


‘Pwo chapters aie de vuted to the duines uf Ajex- 
under, including x wonderful account of bis victory 
over Poros. because, asthe author remarks, itis oa 
subject. which, sofar a> [kuew, hes not been treed 
many modern buvk.” No cue will atarrel with 
Dr. Vincent Siuth as te the deneih ot bis treetinent. 
but Tami net quite puepared to cudor-se his ttore- 
Was dn actucl 


ment thet Aleacuder’s z 
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scale, which leit the 
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be unlikely thet unl aneed,” 
though no Indian iets to it, 
could distort the lustory of the Nandas. who were 
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Lr didien writers 


obviously great kings, they were equally cupalle 
or ingotng the forcigne: Mesxondo. Hasinflucae 
in the East eppeats tyme to heave bem tou Aleot to 
However, 
in Dr. Vineent S:rnith’s view. western in Auenee cued 
uot heve effect tli the das of the Rushers scan 
four centurics later. whith relegates it 
of Imperial Roraec. 


have been reduced to nothing in India. 


fo the dase 
Nevertheless, the Tenoting viel 
distorting ofineonveaient op hidnditae besrery hy 
Oueutal writers is a point worthy ef be 
Dr. Soevwth bere ely 


thos ab ence OF beferenee dn Haselig da obsio the 
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de ration. Vince Tet eaths op 
acd, 
of Summath by Mahmud of Ghazni the tleventh 
century A.D,, and the present writer in the sy. Come 
Afghan War (IST3—1881) found Afghans eid Part. 
any who were entuely ignereut of the Bruit jy 


ceedtugs es to the Bala His-ay 
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The same 
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ther 
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of recent history in Lowe: 
Miethle in Upper Burnua the 
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dithans 


Thod Buaruiese War (1855-18584), 
hes no duubt occurred elsewhere. 
With the departure of Alexander and the end 
oi the Nandas we come to the end of a definite 
potodin Indian history. into the difficult chronology 
wi which the Look goes i the most careful manner, 
énd DT observe that it tises the date of the death of 
Buridha at 543 B.t,, after x close summary of the 
various attibuaicns, and holds that the death of 
Meh vira iof the Jains), which is generally fixed in 


Such ignorance 


o27 B.C. 3s stil merely a traditional date.” 
There stotuments ie worth observing. 
Ve have new reached the Mauryan Empire 


founded by the great Chandragupta Maurya as 
the first ot its kimd in India. Of Chandragupta a 
short. Lut noed. account is given, and much is said 
vbout his government mem the accounts of his 
Senister, Virbnugupta Chanakyva.alios Kautilya, and 
the Greek physician—envoy Megasthenes. Chandra- 
tupta Wes su ereut a man that we are inde cd fortunate 
in havans two such good accounts of him and his 
voVerminent. and also in having scholars who have 
so patients huntedup and given the mudern world 
wll that they contain. In this volume will be found a 
painstaking stunmary of thar contents, bringing 
vividly before us the inode of government and the 
eatent of the civilisation then enjoyed. The only 
geaton wine LT would Lhe to break a lance with 
De. Vincent Smith here as as to what he calls “the 
dbeonce of Hellenic influence.” He states that 
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vt waoem Chindragupta came in contact, nor one 
Mrestanes any other Hellenised ruler or people on the 
North-Western Frontiers. had any effect on him anc 
is dn Wan adininistration, civil or military, No 
loubt there is ue allusion to Helleme mfuence in 
Ruan waitinigs, but ait seems almost HY porsible to 
man Alexander 
seshn thle to afieet Chardracupta. whale it is quite 
jootble to believe that whatever he and hig officers 
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The story of the end of 
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Sue origin of the ideas became Jost, 
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"unation tegarding the reion of this all-important 
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Empetor, weching the evidence carefully and sta- 
tne. where Gheucht necessary, Dr, Vincent Snuth's 
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persona! views. The account ends with an admi- 
rable chronological table of the whole dynasty from 
c. 326 to 185 B.c. There is also an excellent map of 
Asoka’s great dominions. 

We are next introduced to more difficult history, 


on which Dr. Vincent Smith gives us a short chapter | 


full of the most interesting information. First we 
have the Sunga Dynasty as the successors of part 
of the once great Maurya possessions, and of the 
raids of 
After this there is the last attempt of the Hellenic 
kings, in the person of Menander (Milinda) from 


Kharavela of Kalinga (165—161 B.c.). | 





Kabul and the Panjab, to attack an Indian monarch . 
: sers, as the religious as well as the political head of 


in 153 B.c, 
Pushyvamitra, 


In the days of the first Sunga king, 
the Vedic 


rite of horse-sacrifice } 


(asvamedha) was revived. and it was under him — 


that Brahmanism began to reassert itself and throw 


off the yoke of Jainism and Buddhism. The dynasty - 


lasted about a hundred years and gave way c. 73 B.c, 
in dishonour to the Kanvas, who were Brahmans 


destroyed by an Andhra king c. 28 B.c. 
now ceased to have a great kingdom within it in the 
sense of an Empire, and Dr. Vincent Smith therefore 
goes into the stories first of the Andhras and then 
of the North-Indian Indo-Greeks and Kushan 
Dynasties till the rise of the next great Empire, 
that of the Guptas c. 300 a.p. 


The Andhras go back much further than 28 Bc. 
Indeed they are found as a Dravidian nation on the 
banks of the Godavari and Krishna (Kistna) 
Rivers ax far back asthe days of Chandragupta 
300 B.c. Their kings, the Sdtavahanas, became 
powerful in the Deccan right across India c. 240 B.c. 


and their history is still very confused. In fact it has ; 


only been pieced together from various fragmentary 
sources. However, they ruled a varying but consi- 
derable part of India till about 225 a.p., and their 
rule and ambitions brought them into collision with 
not only the Kanvas but also with various foreigners 
in the heart of India. E.g., the Kshaharata Viceroy 
(Satraps, Kshatrapas) and the Mahakshatrapas of 


Rajputana and part of the Bombay Presidency. ! 


Certain of the kings of the time were undoubtedly 
powerful rulers, and some were known to the western 
world : of the Andhras such kings were Gautami- 
putra, c. 100 a.D., and Pulumayi, c. 125; of the 
Kshaharata Satraps, Nahapana, c. 40 A.D., and of 
the Mahékshatrapas, Chashtana, c. 80 a.D., and 
Rudradaman, c. 130. The whole of the main facts 
ascertained so far are admirably tabulated in this 
hook as ‘‘ the late Andhra Kings and connected 
Dynasties.” The Andhra Dynasty went down in 
anarchy after the Indian fashion c. 225 a.p. 

So far we have been dealing with what may be 
called India proper, and we find the story of the 
Indo-Greek, Indo-Parthian and Kushin Dynasties 
even still more confused. On the death of ASoka 
his North-Indian Empire fell a natural prey to the 





Hellenist Princes of Bactria, and Parthia. Seleukos 
Nikator had an unworthy grandson Antiochos Theos 
c, 261-245 B.c., and in his time Diodotos of Bactria 
and Arsakes of Parthia successfully separated them - 
selves from the great Empire created by Seleukos. 
At this point I feel constrained to make a small cri- 
ticism. The book says, p. 234 that Antiochos was 
“*misealled even in his life-time Theos or ‘the god’ 
and strange to say was worshipped as such.’ There 
is to my mind, however, nothing strange in the fact, 
for, as LT read history, the great Alexander, while in 
Persia, deliberately had himself proclaimed “a 
god” on the advice of his Greek philosophic advi- 


the people, and more princes than Antiochos followed 
the idea. It is the very ancient idea of the * divi- 
nity of kings” followedin various degrees all over 
the world from Western Europe to China. 


History now becomes as confused as the fights of 


P , minor principalities can make it, but as regards 
and lasted about half a century, when they were ' A P P ' pate & 

India had ' India Euthydemos and his son Demetrios, as well as 
ndia had ' 


Eukratides of the Bactrian line or lines, conquered 
the country round the Indus and were followed by 
several Indo-Greek rulers. So great was the con- 
fusion of the time that in Appendix K. Dr. Vincent 
Smith very wisely gives their names in alphabetical 
order, because the “ geographical and chronological 
position is so uncertain,’ though he dees try to 
place thern in Appendix L, Out of this list there 
stands a great name, Menander, probably of the 
family of Eukratides. The whole situation takes us 
down to B.c, 100. 

Meanwhile a great revqlution was taking place in 
Central Asia. Abeut 170 B.c. the Yuechi Tribes, dri- 
ven out of North-Western China, collided with the 
Saka tribes of the Jaxartes or Syr Daria c. 160, which 
in their turn burst upon the Greeco-Bactrians and 
Parthians c. 140, so that the former disappearect. 
The Central Asian hordes remained in Seistén and 
the Panjab, penetrating even as far as Mathura and 
Kathiawad at varying dates up to 390 A.D. The 
Parthians, however, developed their power and spread 
overinto India, where they founded Satrapies, tess 
viceroyalties or subordinate kingdoms. History 
therefore is almost hopelessly confused. but Dr. Vin- 
cent Smith most wonderfully clears the ground by 
assuming two main lines of Indo-Parthian princes :-— 
one in Arachosia or Seistén and the other in Taxila 
of the Panjab. Dr. Vincent Smith also shows that 
at times the viceroys, ¢.g., Azes, were transferred 
from Seistan to Taxila. By the date of Christ these 
Indian viceroys had become kings. We are now 
brought to the well-known story of Gondophares 
and St. Thomas, Gondophares being assumed to have 
been king of both Taxila and Seistan between c. 20 
and 48 4.D. Into the story Dr. Vincent Smith goes 
fairly and fully, and comes to the conclusion that a3 
regards Gondophares the story should not be ac- 

cepted. There I leave it, as judging by personal 
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correspondence the matter is by no means yet set- | 
tled. About this period the Indo-Parthian rulers | 
had to give way to the Indo-Scythiens or Kushans, 
a Yuech; Tribe, who did great things in the ancient 
The influence of the Romans under Augustus | 


days. 
also began to be felt. 

We have now reached the Kushan Dynasty, ¢ 
20—225 a.p., to the story of which a very fine chap- | 
teris devoted. Indeed chapter Xis worthy of close ! 
study even by experts, as it puts the results of recent | 
research in an extraordinarily clear and useful man- 
The Kushans here stand plainly before us , 
from their initial migrations, c. 165 B.C., to their : 
disappearance c, 225 a.D. The long disputed date , 
cf the accession of the greatest of them, Kanishka, | 
Dr. Vincent Smith puts at 120 4.D., and it is of great 
mterest that he attributes the decay of the Indo- 
Scythian, i.¢., the Kushan, monarchy to the devasta~ 
ting plague of 167 4.D., and possibly to a Sassanian . 
unvasion from Persia. At any rate from the time . 
of the disappearance of the Andhras in Central India 
end the Kushans in Northern India, both about the 
same time, c. 225 A.D., there was no one great power 
in India till the rise of the Guptas ¢. 320. I may 
add here, before passing to the Guptas that an ex- ' 
cellent chronology of the Kushans is given :—the 
hest Ihave yet seen. 

The rise of the Guptas from the status of local 
chi2fsin Bihar to that of Emperors is attributed to a 
marriage with the powerful Lichhavi ralers of Nepal, 
who were of extra-Indian origin. It may be noted 
hive that the rise of the Pallavas in Suuth India has 
been similarly attributed to marriage with more 
powerfulncighbours. Unfoitunatcly for the clear ap- 
prelienston of histury the name of the founder of the 
Guptas, the second of the greatest Indian Empires, 
vas Chandragupta just as the founder of the Mauryan 
fupire, the first, was also called Chandragupta. 
However, the real maker of the Gupta Empire was 
Sumud seupta, fairly described in the book as ‘the 
Here Mr. Vineent Smith can 
qlaun a personal victory as the recoverer of the 
story of the greatest Indian ruler after ASoka and 
before Akbar, and itis very well told. Samudra- 
gupta was succeeded by another great figure in 
ancient history, Chandragupta whom it 1s convenicut 
to call by another title Vikramaditya, especially as 
he is must probably really the Raja Bikram of widely 
spread Indian legend. He put an end to the Western 
Satraries for good, as one of his many great political | 
achievements, and was a great man in other ways, 
Then came Kumaragupta and the Hun invasion. 
Dr. Vincent Smith has here a good account of what 
the Guptas did for Indian architecture, but we - 
must pass on to the Huns, 


ner, 


fadian Napoleon.” 


T would, however, here pause &@ Moment to make 
# comparison between the length of the reigns of the 


great rulers of India of the Imperial Dynasties before 
the British Empire. 
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MatrRYas. B.C. Years of 
reign, 
Chandregupta 323—298 25 
Bindusara .. ea 298—272 26 
Asoka a 6 272—212 30 
Gurras. A.D. 
Chandragupta 320—33v 10 
Samudragupta .. 330—380 50 
Vikramaditya 380—413 33 
Kumiaragupta 413—455 42 
Skandagupta 455-—1467 12 
MOCHALS. A.D. 
Akbar 1556-1605 49 
Jahangir 1005—1628 23 
Shihjahan 1628—1658 30 
Aurangzeb . 1G58—1707 49 


There were. of course, other rulers of supreme con- 
sequence under whom India made a general progress 
forwards. but the above sets of dates cover roughly 
the chief advances in Indian civilisation, as during 
these periods the rulers were mizhty men or had 
great advisers and the land had such peace as was 
possible, At any rate it was more or less umted and 
so personal amb:tion had scope. 


The decline of the Guptas commenced with the se- 
ver ethough historically wnimportant struggle with 
the Puchyamitras. who were possibly tuunders of 
theVallabhi Kmgdom in Western India, followed 
by the first Hun attack. This last was. however. 
averted by Skandagupta in 458. but the Huns svon 
returned and haragsed him, and by the sixth century 
the Guptas bad disappeared. Meanwhile the 
Huns from Central Asia began to appear in Europe 
and had over-run it by 878. but had been ousted 
470. In India they appeared as the Ephtha- 
bites or White Huns (¢. 155) and produced at least 
two nmportant rulers, Toramiana (uh, ¢, 502) and a 
fleater Man, his son Mihiragula of Sialkot in the Pan- 
jab, This last title Dr. Vineent Smith translates by 
Suiflower, though that is not the sense of its Sans 
krit: equivalent. Miahirakula. He desermbed in 
ladta as a creat tyrant and was ousted hy 528 by 
what nay be desevibed as a Rajput Confederacy, 
describing Rajputs as clans of very Varving origin, 
foreign and indigenous, who have at seme time ae- 
quired Ioeal sovereignty. The head of the Confede- 
racy was Yasodharinan. of a very wide rule if his 
inscriptions can be trusted. which Dr. Vincent 
Smith doubts, and soon afterwards the Turks came 
into prominence, ousting the Huns. After these 
events up to the arrival of Harsha (¢. 600) Indian 
history is very vague and local, but neverthelese 
except for local Arab irruptions into Sind and 
Gujarat in the eighth century, for half a millennium 
it was free from foreign attack and could develop 
itself, 


by ef, 


is 
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The seventh century saw the use of the last 
great Hindu Empire in India under Harsha of 
Thanesar and Kanauj, c. 606 to c. 647; and of his 
reign there is much good evidence, which need not 
be gone into here beyond stating that in acquiring 
and then ruling his great dominions for a quarter 
of a century and more he shows himself to have 
been an unusually great man. His empire, how- 
ever, practically disappeared with him ; and in the 
svords of Dr. Vincent Smith “India naturally re- 
verted to her normal condition of anarchical auto- 
nomy.” As to the remaining 500 odd years of 
Hindu rule under petty chiefs before the arrival of 
Mahmid of Ghazni, c. 1000 a.D., and the conquests 
of ShihAabu’ddin Ghori, c. 1200, the book has a 
pregnant paragraph on p. 372, where it is said that 
“the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indian petty states, when left to their own devices 
for several centuries, may perhaps give a notion 
of what India always has been when released from 
the control of a supreme authority, and what she 
would be again if the hand of the benevolent power 
which now safeguards her boundaries should be 
withdrawn.” I may here remark that we have the 
author at his greatest value when history is most 
confused—learned, patient and clear. The oldest 
expert can hear him here with profit, and I would 
like to add with admiration. The truth of such an 
observation is brought home by a perusal of Dr. 
Vincent Smith’s outspoken remarks on the history 
of the Rajput States and on the Rajputs themselves, 
though these last a pretty sure to rouse controversy. 

It is not possible here to go into the details of 
Indian history from 700 to 1200%.p. The land was 
under local chiefs, some of whom acquired large ter- 
ritories, while others have become famous. Regard- 
ing these times the opinions of scholars and  sear- 
chers naturally differ and Dr. Vincent Smith has his 

“own reasoned opinion on every point, put with great 
force and with a clearness which all readers will 
acknowledge. Of the rulers who were personally great 
may be mentioned firstly Bhoja, Panihar (Rajput) 
of Kanauj ($40-890)—Mihira Bhoja as Dr. Vincent 
Smith calls him for differentiation—followed by his 
son Mahendrapala (890-908) and grandson Mahipala. 
910-940, who all maintained a wide rule. Then 
came Jaipal of Bhatindé (Patiala), who stood up to 
the Muhammadans, Sabuktigin and Mahmid of 
Ghazni, for a while (989 to 1001). Meanwhile the 
Panihar rulers of Kanauj had given place to the 
Gaharwars in 1090, from whom eventually came 
the Rathors of Jodhpur and the Desert. The 
Gaharwars produced a great ruler in Govindachan- 
dra (1104-1155), and under his grandson Jaya- 
chandra—the Raja Jaichand, whose daughter was 
carried off by Rai Pithora, the Chauhan, of Ajmer 
according to a well-known story—tIndia fell to the 
Muhammadans under Shihabu’ddin Ghori in 1194. 
Here Dr. Vincent Smith makes another of his out- 
spoken statement that Delhi « is among the most 


ee ee ee ee $e 





modern of great Indian cities,” dating only from 
the days of the Tomara Rajput Anangapala, in the 
middle of the eleventh century a.pD. 


At this period there existed, as above said, Prithi- 
virdja, Chauhan, of Sambhar and Ajmer, the famous 
Rai Pithor of song and legend, who faced Shiha- 
bu’ddin Ghori at Tarain and was killed in 1192. 
Dr. Vincent Smith throws over the old story that 
the abduction of Raja Jaichand’s daughter was a 
cause of the Rajput defeat by Shihabu'ddin Ghori, 
as the two great frontier chiefs of the period could not 
combine, and puts it down prosaically to the defeat 
of ‘‘a mob of Indian militia’ before “the onset 
of trained cavalry.” He may be right, if there is 
evidence the Afghan (or whatever they were) 
cavalry were better trained than the Rajputs. 
Passing over the Chandels (Gonds) and the Kala- 
churis (Haihayas), we find another great ruler 
among the Pawars of Malwa in Raja Bhoja of Dhar 
(1018-1060), who has left a lively memory behind 
him. 


All this while in Bengal there was a Pala dynasty 
(Buddhist), rising out of the anarchy following the 
great Emperor Harsha, which lasted some four and 
a half centuries. Of this Dynasty Dharmapala 
{c. 810-832) controlled a wide kingdom. The 
Senas—who were Hindus—under Vijayasena, wrest- 
ed a large part of Bengal from the Palas, c. 1100, 
and the two dynasties ruled side by side till Muham- 
mad ién Bakhtiyar Khilji, put an end to both in 
1197 and destroyed Buddhism. Thus ended Hindu- 
governed India, of which one remark may be made. 
Wherever and whenever there was strong rule— 
imperially or locally—literature and the arts flourish- 
ed. Dr. Vincent Smith follows up his account by 
some remarkable pages on Rajputs, which to my 
mind gives a fair account of these elusive clans, 
though one can hardly hope that his conclusions, so 
boldly stated, will escape criticism. He winds up 
the section of his work with a very fine Appendix on 
the origin and chronology of the Sena Dynasty. 


There still remain, however, two important parts 
of India to be considered—the Deccan and the 
South. As regards the Deccan, Dr. Vincent Smith 
remarks that, fromthe destruction of the Andhras, 
history is still very vague from 225 to the sixth 
century i.e., to the rise of the Chalukyas (Solankis) 
of Vatapi (Badami), who, he thinks, were connec- 
tions of the Gurjaras of Gujarat, and therefore ori- 
ginally foreigners to India. In 608 a very able 
prince, Pulakesin II, was on the throne at Vatapi 
and his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana was his 
viceroy in the East at Vengi. Hencear ose the 
long lines of the Western and Eastern Chalukyas. 
They fought all round always and Pulakesin became a 
mighty ruler until his defeat and death in 642 at the 
hands of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman. 
About 753 arrived for two and a half centuries the 
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Rashtrakiitas (753-973), who were the Balharas 
(Vallabha Rais) of the Muhammadan writers and 
the buillers of the Kaildsa Temple at Ellora. The 
Muhammuatans called them ‘ the greatest sovereigns 
in India,” 
notavle riers —Govinda HI (793-815), Amogavarshe 
of the jong reign (815-877), Indra LIL (914-916), who 
successiully attacked distant Kanauj, And then im 
973 Tala, a Chalukya, overthrew them and restor- 
ed the tertunes of his tamily in the Chalukyas of 
Kalyani icr two and a quarter centuries (973-1190). 
Of this branch of the Chalukyas, Vikramanka 
(lOTt-L120) was a wise, kindly man who ruled in 
peace fur the most part. Then came Bijjala, the 


Kalachuva Jain for a while, under whem his | 


Brahman Minister Basava founded the Lingayats 
¢. 1107—a sect which checked Jainism and helped 
to destroy Buddhism in South India. Atter a short 
revival «i the Chalukyas there came over one part 
of the kingdom the Hoysalas ot the Mysore country 
(Dovasanudra, Halebicl) in 1190 to be destroyed in 
turn by the Muhammadans ¢. 1326, And over 
another fart came the Yadavas of Devagiri (Daula- 
tabad) to suceumb also to the Muhammadans in 
1818. Aweeful set of Dynastic Tables conclid:s 
the shoit account cf the Deccan Dynasties. 

The Southern Kingdoms present a More ditheult 
aud unfertunately still less settled problem, mean- 
ing Ly that term im aneient India, the Land of the 
Tamas, wid that ruled by the Pallavas. The diffi- 
cully of the subject les in the incompleteness of the 
research sshich stil obtains, In the ancient days 
the rubag iamilies were the Pandyas in the South, 
the Cho.as on the Eastern side and the Cheras 
on the Western, with many incursions into each 
other's teriitories. As regards the Pallavas, the pro- 
blem as tu who and what they were is being gradual- 
ly setuled, and though I do not at present personally 
fec) satistied that it is right to describe them, as 


dogs this buvk, as a predatory clan like the Marathas | of the Cangas—the Western in Mysore and the 


ot later tines, it is quite possible that that is a ecn- 
clusion tusturians will eventually arrive at. Tamil 
India sy very ancient and its story important for 
tracing the histury of the people, but politically the 
old kingdoms were strictly local, like many others 
of the minor principalities in the country. 

The Cholas and the Cheras seem to have become 


300 4.D. The Cholas also scem to have preserved 
a harag-cd existence between the Pandyas and th 
Pallavas till abouw 900 A.d., when Parantaka [ 
Chola (c. 901-953) overthrew both of them. In 985 
came a snighty man to the Chola throne, Rajaraja 
the Great (c, 985-1018), and then came Rajendra 
Cholade va (c. 1918-1035), an equally great conqueror, 
tullowed by Rajadhirajya (1035-1053) a renowned 
fizhter. Subsequently on the failure of the male 
succession in 1074, the throne fell to relative in the 
female line, Kuléttuaga Chola (1074-1118), the hero 


and no doubt they produced several : 





of the revenue survey of the Tamil dominions in 
1085-—the year of the Domesday Book. After him 
the great dynasty struggled on till 1287 and then 
came Malik Kaitr, the Muhammadan raider, and 
finally, the mighty Vijayanagar rule (¢. 1370), which, 
how ver, belongs to Medieval history. Such is the 
merest outline of Chola rule, which, however, reckon- 
ed among its members some of the greatest personal 
rulers im South India, and left behind it the record 
of a sveren of government worth the study of all 
nationalitics. 


Dr. Vinecnt Smith neat tackles what may be 


called the burning question of South Indian research : 


who were the Pallavas ? He quite rightly discards 
the theory that they were probably a Pahlavi 
(Persian. Parthian) clan, i.¢.. Rajputs of some kind. 


who obtained rule in South India. It is now quite 


certain that they were a local tribe or family which 
t 


rose to power in the early Christian centuries and 
were not Tamils. Dr. Vincent Smith as usual ably 
sums up the evidence available to him as to what 
they really were, but. as Mr. Edwardes says in his 
preface, still further evidence came to light while 
the book was in the Press which could not be digest - 


| ed—a fate that happens off and on practically to all 
engaged in research. 


So the question is still unset- 
tiled and indeed the research itself is still not finished. 
For centuries the Pallavas were important and some 
of thein were great ralers. They had indeed so 
great an effect on South India and in fact vicariously 
on India generally that it ts most desirable to ascer- 
tain all that as pussible about them. Mahendra- 
varinan £ (°, 600-625) was an impurtant Monarch, 
followed by Narasiinbavarman I (¢, 625-645), the 
greatest of all. The decline of the Pallava power 
began with Nandivarman (¢c. 720-782), and the 
dynasty went on fighting till it was overthrown by 
the Cholas at the beginning of the tenth century. 
During all this period, there existed two kingdoms 


Eastern in Kalinga un the East Coast. They each 
produced a great king: Sripurasha (725-756) of the 


Western branch, and Anantavarma Cholaganga 
(lO7G-LL47) of the Eastern, 


With these remarks Dr. Vincent Smith enda his 


‘dast edition of a great werk, with which his name 
of sume importance abuut the date of the Christian 
era and the Pallavas to have becume rulers about — 


must ever he associated. As a very old student 


of Thulian history, I cannot too highly express my 
admiration of the research and the knowledge ex- 
Inbited and the clearness with which the results 
thereof have been recorded. Mr, Edwardes, with 
characteristic modesty, hides his share as much 83 
he can. but Isuspect that more of the footnotes and 
the emendations in the text than would at first ap- 
pear are due to his pen. Between them the authors 
have produced a work which is not only as accurate 


' as is possible, but gives the student a clear and 
. comprehensive view of ancient Indian history. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
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Sr. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 
(A Critical Review of the Legend.) 
By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

[ Tue accompanying letter has been received by me from a scholar, who is himself a 
St. Thomas Christian of Southern India. It is published here in order to assist in the elucida- 
tion of the difficulties surrounding the much disputed legend that the Apostle St. Thomas 
preached and died at Mylapore near Madras. The writer’s remarks are of greater value 
from the iact that he is so far from being didactic as to be perfectly willing to be convinced that 
he is wrong in believing that St. Thomas never went to South India. He is thus placing him- 
self in no real antagoaism to those who hold the opposite opinion. In view of the forthcoming 
works of Dr. Farquhar and Fr. Hosten on the St. Thomas legend, his observations may prove 
to be of much importance. In any case it is worth while from the point of view of an honest 
search for the truth to have them on record.—R. C. TEMPLE. ] 

«Tama St. Thomas Christian and I have long studied closely the South Indian tradition, 
both oral and recorded, about St. Thomas. The more I study it, the more I am confirmed 
in my belief that St. Thomas, the Apostle, never went to South India. I ask leave to set forth 
my argument to you, but I am quite ready to be beaten and convinced by those who believe in 
the truth of the statement that St. Thomas was in South India and died at Mylapore. Briefly, 
my position is as follows : 

1. There is nothing in The Acts of Judas Thomas to indicate that the journey of St. 
Thomas by cart from the kingdom of Gondophares was to South India. 

2. St. Thomas, according to The Acts, was martyred in Mazdai’s kingdom (which, I 
suppose, was somewhere in North-West India) close to that of Gondophares. 

3. The saint who lies buried in Mylapore—I call him the Calamina saint—died in circum. 
stances quite different from those of St. Thomas’s martyrdom. Vide Medlycott’s India 
and Thomas, London, 1905, pp. 122-126, where unadulterated pre-Portuguese versions recorded 
by Marco Polo and Marignolli are given. The author's ‘saving face’ theory (pp. 129, 131) 
does not commend itself to me. 

4. The bones of St. Thomas were removed from Mazdai’s kingdom to Edessa, but those 
of the Calamina saint have been believed by us and our ancestors to have remained in his 
tomb at Mylapore entire and intact. True, the Portuguese who opened the tomb in the six- 
teenth century did not find the bones, but only debris. Quite naturally. Bones kept in a 
tomb for about fiftcen centuries will not be converted into fossils, but will crumble into dust. 

5. If St. Thomas it was that died at Calamina near Mylapore, we should have celebrated 
the feast of 21st December. We do not observe it, but instead celebrate the feast of the 3rd 
day of the month of Tommis, which this year corresponds to the 16th of July. It is with us 
a mdrdindya or great festival, called the dukrand in Syriac, which means commemoration. 
This 3rd July, or rather 3rd T6mmis, is the day of the deposition of the relics in Edessa 
(Medlycott, op. cit., p. 27, footnote 1). 

6. Our tradition says that St. Thomas set up seven crosses in Malabar. There seems to 
be an anachronism here, which nobody has yet looked into. According to the canonical 
Acts of the Apostles, none of the apostles mentioned therein set up crosses, not even the one 
who said, “ let me not glory save in the cross.” 

7. Now, as to our (Malabar) tradition, which nobody before me has carefully scrutinized, 
no recorded pre-Portuguese version has come down to us, although pre-Portuguese versions 
of the Mylapore tradition are extant (ef. Marco Polo and Marignolli). 

8. The earliest recorded Portuguese versions contain no dates, neither 52 a.D. for the ad- 
vent of St. Thomas, nor 72 A.D. for his martyrdom, norany other. These, therefore, must be re- 
garded as inventions of the Portuguese period. The date 52 .p. must have been pitched upon, 
because itis just subsequent tothe year 51 a.D. in which, according to some historians, all the 
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apostles met in synod at Jerusalem. Some oi our prose accounts of St. Thomas give 5] A.p. 
instead of 52, and a Malayalam song of 1601 a.p. has 50... for the advent of St. Thomas. 

9, The incidents of the Andrapolis of Sandaruk section of The Acts, which evidently 
took place before St. Thomas reached Gondaphares’ kingdom, are found in the extant Portu- 
guese period versions of our tradition. The incidents of the Gondophares or Gudnaphar 
section also are in them. These undoubtedly took place in North-West India. 

10. The Portuguese missionaries must probably have read the Passio (published c. 1480) 
and De Miraculis (published 1531 and 1552) in printed form, and made their Malayali stu- 
dents in the seminaries of Malabar read them too. These missionaries and students most 
probably transferred the incidents of the Sandaruk and Gudnaphar sections of The Acts into 
our genuine, pristine tradition and gave it the present form. See section VIII of Joseph’s 
What Thomas Wrote, in The Young Men of India (Calcutta), May, 1926. 

11. There is no means of ascertaining what our genuine tradition (in Malabar) was in 
pre-Portuguese times. (See 13 and 14 infra). 

12. The Greek and Syriac writers from c. 700 a.p. onwards must have got the name 
Calamina (which I am almost sure is Chinnamalai, the name of The Little Mount near Myla. 
pore, metamorphosed) from the pre-Portuguese tradition of Malabar or Mylapore. Vide 
Medlycott, pp. 150 ff., 98-100, and W. R. Philipps in Ind. Ant., 1903-04, for Calamina. 
Also Joseph’s ‘‘ Malabar Miscellany,” Ind. Ant., 1924, pp. 93-95. 

13. There is, however, a residue left, if from our extant tradition all elements derived 
from the Syriac Liturgy and from the Latin versions of The Acts, and those (like the dates) 
interpolated in the Portuguese period, are removed. 

14, This residuum or residual tradition may be regarded as our pre-Portuguese tradition. 

15. It says (a) that St. Thomas came to Malabar, founded seven churches and set up 
seven crosses ; (5) that he passed on to the East Coast, and was (as Marco Polo and Marig- 
nolli say) accidentally wounded (at Calamina), died and was buried in Mylapore. 

16. This residual tradition, too, may contain the accretions of centuries. For instance, 
(a) the name St. Thomas, added by confusion arising from the annual celebration of the im- 
portant 3rd Témmiis feast, and (6) the seven crosses added long after the Nestorians came and 
set up the Pahlavi-inscribed crosses, four of which have already been discovered in Malabar. 

Who, then, was the missionary who came and evangelized Malabar and the Coromandel 
Coast and lies buried in Mylapore? None can say. Several theories are possible. Mine is 
that he was a saintly missionary sent from [dessa after the deposition of St. Thomas’s relics 
and the institution of the 3rd Témmiis feast there. He might have been sent by King Abgar 
IX who reigned in Edessa, 4.D. 179-214 (Medlycott, p. 295, and Encyc. Brit. s.v. Abgar) and 
was converted. This missionary (perhaps a Thomas) must have introduced the Syriac liturgy 
and the 3rd T6mmiis feast into South India. He died and was buried, and in course of time 
the grand St. Thomas feast engendered the notion that the saint lying buried at Mylapore 
was St. Thomas himself. The church in North-West India died out in the carly centuries after 
Christ, and so could not put in a counter-claim. Neither could Edessa say where in India 
their relics had comefrom, Chinnamalai (Calamina), the place where the Edessene saint died, 
was shown to travellers as the place of St. Thomas's martyrdom. From them it (Calamina) found 
its way into Greek writings of c. 700. This is my speculation. It may or may not be correct. 

May I now offer some remarks on a few names in T'he Acts 2 

1. Mazdai of The Acts is not a proper name, but a modified Iranian or Parthian form of 
Sanskrit Mahadéva, wich means Great King. Déva in Sanskrit, may be god or king. 
For the title Mahadéva applied to a king, see Cambridge History of India, I, p. 539, where 
there is a coin legend Mahddévasa rdié Dhardghéshasa Oudumbarisa. . 

: 2. Sifur, the general of King Mazdai, may be Aspavarman, stra/egos or commander-in- 
chief of Gondophares (Cambridge History of India, 1, 577, 578, 580, 581). Aspavarman may 
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have been the strategos of Mazdai also, who, I suppose, was Gondophares’ viceroy in 
Arachosia. As regards (Aspavar)man, the bracketed portion of the long name may, I think, 
be found in Sifur, Wan being omitted as an inconvenient caudal appendage. 

3. Quantaria (Medlycott, p. 285) of the Ethiopic version of The Acts may be Kandahar 
(Arachosia). : 

So in my opinion St. Thomas died in Arachosia. But Calamina need not be looked for 
there. It is Chinnamalai near Mylapore in South India. 

It will be very illuminating if Dr. Mingana (of the John Rylands Library) and other 
scholars take up the study of the extent and duration of the early Christian Church in India 
~from Bactria to Betuma (near Singapore, not Mylapore) and from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas—from ancient Syriac and Arabic Sources.” 


VYAGHRA, THE FEUDATORY OF VAKATAKA PRITHIVISENA. 
By Prorrssor 8S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, MA.,, (Hony.) Pa.D. 

In volume LV, page 103, Professor G. Jouveau Dubreuil’s indentification of the Uccha- 
kalpa chief Vyaghra is presented to us in English by Sir R. C. Temple. The learned professor 
quotes the recently discovered inscriptions published by Dr. Sukthankar in volume XVI, 
page 12, of the Hpigraphia Indica, where a Vyaghra Déva is referred to “as meditating on the 
feet of Vakataka Prithiviséna.’’ This inscription,as well as the two others of Prithivissna 
published by Cunningham and Fleet!, give no further detail than that the ruler Vyaghra 
who made the grants was a feudatory of the Vakatakas. As the professor has pointed out the 
Ucchakalpas had a neighbouring kingdom ruled over by another family of chieftains. Their 
boundaries happened to be contiguous along a part of the course of the river Tons (Tamasa) 
in Central India. A boundary stone fixed by a Divisional Officer refers to the Parivrajaka 
Maharaja Hastin and Ucchakalpa Sarvandtha as ruling at the time, thus indicating clearly 
that they were contemporary rulers at the time of the planting of this pillar.2. The further 
fact is also correctly stated that the Parivrajaka Hastin dates his grants in the Gupta Era, 3 
clearly stating it in so many words. These dates extend from 4.D. 475 to 511. Of the other 
Sarvanatha Ucchakalpa, we have also three inscriptions dated respectively, 193, 197, and 214 
of an Era which is not specifically stated. As two of Hastin’s dates work out respectively 
to a.5. 191, G.E. 189 with a possible alternative of 201, and if these two dates for Hastin happen 
to be correct, and if Hastin was, as the Bhumara pillar inscription states, the contemporary of 
Sarvanatha, Sarvanatha’s dates 193 to 214, though not referring to any particular Era 
specifically, may have to be referred to the Gupta Era. If it is taken as equivalent to the 
Traikaitaka Era, because in the locality concerned that Era could have been in vogue, there 
would be a difference of a century almost between the two rulers. It seems, therefore, very 
likely that Sarvandtha’s dates are also to be referred to the Gupta Era. If this position is 
assumed to be correct, Hastin in his last years of rule would have been contemporary with 
Sarvanitha in the early years of his reign, Sarvanatha was a grandson of a Vyaghra. Of 
the Ucchakalpas the first chief to achieve any prominent position seems to have been Vyaghra’s 
son Jayanitha, as far as we know about them at present. We have two datesfor him, 174 and 
177, or A.p. 493 and 497, on the basis that the dates are of the Gupta Era. If Vyaghra 
the father ruled before him, his probable date would be about a.p. 475. 

“lL PS.—Dr Mingana has already published his elaborate study in The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. 10, No. 2, July 1926, and very kindly sent me a complimontary copy. The Syriac sources 
he draws upon are disappointingly lacking in early specific references to particular localities in India, al- 
thouh vague references to‘ India’ by name abound in them. From page 35 of the reprint of Dr. Min- 
gana’s study it i seen that Barhebroeus says that not much later than 4.p, 795, in the time of Patriarch 
Timothy I. (A p 779—-823) the Christians of North-West India called themselves Christiuns of St, Thomas 
—T.KJ, 

l Arch Survey Rep., XX1, 97 and F.G.I., pp. 233 ff. 

2 Bhumara Pillar inscription. F.G.J., p. 112. 3 F.G1., pp. 95, 102, 107, 114, 
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The region over which the Ucchakalpas ruled is the part of Central India through which 
runs the river Tons more to the westward than to the east. Hastin ruled probably to the 
west of this roughly. The succession of the two families can be arranged in the following 
tables for ready reference :— 


Parivrajakas. Cechakalpas. 
Dévadhya or Dévahya. Oghadéva. 
| 
Prabhanjana Kumiradéva. 
Damodara. Jayasvamin, 
Hastin. Vyaghra. 
dates a.£. 156, 163, 191, 189 te _ 
(or 201) (c. A.D. 475-511). Jayanatha, 
date G. £.? 174, 177, (c. A.D. 493-497) 
Sarhkshobha 2 : 
G.E. 209 (A.D, 528-529). Sarvanatha 


date G.£. 193. 197, 214 (¢. a.p. 512-534). 

From these tables it is clear that Hastin could have been contemporary with Sarva- 
natha, his father Jayanitha, and even his grandfather Vyaghra. If Professor Dubreuil’s 
identification of the Ucchakalpa Vyaghra with the Vyaghra of the Nachna and Ganj 
inscription should be correct, Vakataka authority must have been acknowledged in 
Bundelkhand and Baghalkhand. In the immediate neighbourhood, however, Hastin specifi- 
cally acknowledges the authority of the Guptas, dating his grants in the Gupta Era. There 
is perhaps nothing impossible in this position, as two friendly powers may have exercised 
authority in territories contiguous to each other. But the difficulty arises when it is admitted, 
as the Professor admits, that Jayanatha’s and Sarvanatha’s dates are in the Gupta era. If 
they dated their documents in the Gupta era, the presumption would be that they were 
Gupta feudatories ordinarily. There is the further point that none of the later Ucchakalpas 
acknowledges the authority of the Vakitakas, while the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions actually 
acknowledge the authority of Prithivigéna Vakataka. Could we imagine that Vyaghra about 
the year a.p. 475 acknowledged the authority of Prithiviséna, while his son and successor 
and his grandson do not make any acknowledgment of Vakataka authority and date their 
inscriptions in the Gupta cra? In fact, the professor's indentification of the two Vyaghras 
rests upon the dates of the Ucchakalpa feudatory, and Prithivixéna II, Vakataka being near 
a.D. 475. There is the further fact, which the professor does not note, that the commands of 
Prithiviséna II's father Naréndraséna, according to the Balaghat plates, ‘were honoured by 
the lords of Kosala, Mékhala, and Malava,’ and he is said to have held ‘in check enemies 
bowed down by his prowess’. It may be possible to presume that the son inherited the 
territory and extensive authority of the father, and therefore Prithiviséna II exercised authority 
in the same region as well. Prithivigéna II's date may be about a.p. 475, perhaps without 
much margin for error. Having granted so much, have we enough for the identification of 
the Vyaghra of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions with Vyaghra the Ucchakalpa ? 

It would be difficult to sustain the identification. The first. point to notice is that while 
the shorter inscriptions acknowledge the authority of the Vakataka, the more detailed later 
inscriptions of Jayanatha and Sarvanatha do not do so. Next, the later inscriptions date the 
documents in the Gupta era as it must be conceded, which iy incompatible with the acknowledg- 
ment of authority of the Vakatakas who do not use the Gupta era or any other in their 
documents. Again, the identification might be accepted atleast tentatively, if there had been 
no Vyaghra in that region. and no other Prithiviséna among the Vakitakas, whose authority 
may have extended to that region. On the Contrary we have reference to a Vyaghra in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta ruling over Mahakantara. We have material, 
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satisfactory material, for regarding this Samudragupta as the contemporary of Vaka- 
taka Prithivigéna I, who is described as a great conqueror and who extended his authority 
as far as Kuntala in the south, in the Ajanta Inscription.4 It would be more reasonable 
to hold, therefore, that the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions are inscriptions of the Vydghra. 
who acknowledged the authority of the Vikatakas under Prithiviséna I. The contempora- 
neity of Prithiviséna I and Samudragupta does not rest merely on the precarious evidence ot 
Pakeography. The Balaghat plates of Prithiviséna II were on the basis of Palographic 
evidence alone referred to the second half of the eighth century by Kielhorn®, while Dr. 
Buhler on the same evidence ot paleography assigned the Ajanta inscription of Hariséna, 
who must have been, however, almost a contemporary of Prithiviséna II, and came immedia- 
tely after him to the first quarter of the sixth century 4.p.6 My triend, Dr. Sukthankar, 
editing the Ganj Inscription, considers Biihler’s dating too early, and would assign the Ganj 
inscription to the seventh century A.D., and relies to some extent on Prof. Kielhorn’s assump- 
tion of the eighth century for the Balaghat plates.7 We have now much more reliable 
evidence for assigning dates to these rulers on the strength of recently discovered copper plate 
grants of a Vakataka queen, who claims to have been a Gupta princess. We shall now con- 
sider how far this will take us. 

A Vak&taka queen, Prabhavati Gupta, has been generally known to epigraphists for some 
time. In the grants of Vakataka Pravaraséna IT, son ot this queen, published by Dr. Flect 
in the Gupta Inscriptions8, she describes herself as the crowned queen of Vakataka Rudra- 
séna H, son ot Prithivigéna I. She describes her husband only as a Maharaja. In the same 
document, she describes herself as the daughter of Mahdrajddhirdja Devagupla.” Not- 
withstanding the fact that this was another name of Chandragupta, Dr. Fleet sought 
to identify this Dévagupta with the ruler of that name among the later Guptas!°, 
to bring the dating in line with paleographic estimates. It was Professor Pathak who drew 
attention for the first time in the Indian Antiquary for 1912, from another grant of this Prabha- 
vati Gupta since published,!! to the 1act that she described herself as the daughter of a 
Mahdrdjadhirdja Chandragupta, carrying the genealogy of the Guptas down to Chandra- 
gupta II. Another grant since discovered!? confirms this, and it may be now taken as beyond 
doubt that Prabhavati Gupta, the crowned queen of Rudraséna II and mother of Pravara- 
séna II, was the daughter of Chandragupta II, the great emperor, son of Samudragupta. 
Rudraséna’s father Prithiviséna must have beer. contemporary with Chandragupta IJ, 
Vikramaditya, As Prithiviséna I's reign is described in the Ajanta inscription as having been 
a comparatively long and prosperous one, We may take it that he was a contemporary of 
Samudragupta as well. It is just possible that he was contemporary even with Samudra- 
gupta’s father.13 That is not very material to our position here. 








Among the southern monarchs that Samudragupta conquered and set free. the second 
prince in the list happens to be a Vyaghra, the ruler of Mahakantara. The first name is that 
of the ruler of Kosala. Where was the Mahakantara of which Vyighra was the ruler? In 
the period to which these documents have reference almost up to the days of Harsha, Maha- 
kantara must have included the Sagar division of the Central Provinces extending northwards 
certainly to the Ajaighad state in Bundelkhand. It is likely therefore that this Vyaghra is 
the chief under reference in the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions, both of which are in the Ajai- 
vhad state, and this Vyaghra must have acknowledged the authority of Prithiviséna |! 
Vakitaka before Samudragupta conquered and set him free, obviously on the understanding 
that that VyAghra changed his fealty from the Vakatakas to the Guptas. We require 


4 AS.W.I., vol. IV, p. 128. 8 E.I., vol. EX, p. 270. 6 ASW.I, vol. TV, p. 138, 
7 B.I., vol. XVIT, p. 30. 8 F.G.I, Nos, 55 and 56, 9 F.GI.,p 33 Sanchi Ins, note, 
lo F.G.1., p. 215 and n, 7 on the page. 12 Ep Indi, XV, p. 39. 


12 Indian Antiquary, 13 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol, IV, p. 41. 
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other reasons for holding that this was actually the course of events. In the Balaghat 
Plates of Prithiviséna II, Kosala, Mékhala and Malava are mentioned in order, proceeding east 
to west and lying across the Vindhya mountains along the northern frontier of the Vakataka 
dominions proper. In the Samudragupta!? inscription we begin with Kosala and pass on to 
Mah&kantara, answering more or less roughly to the region extending north to south across 
Bundelkhand down to the Maikal range (Sanskrit : Mékhala) and beyond. If we can imagine 
something like a designin the order of conquests of Samudragupta, we ought to suppose that 
he defeated the rulers of Aryavarta and then proceeded on his southern conquests as a mere 
matter of ordinary caution, although the inscription for epic purposes puts the southern first. 
However that be, the consequence of his suppression of the northern rulers is described to 
be the reduction to his service of the various forest chieftains (dtavika Rajas). That means 
the region of these forest chieftains begins immediately from the borderland of Aryavarta. 
We find inscriptions of Hastin describing him as ruler over the ‘ eighteen forest kingdoms’ 18, 
‘These eighteen forest kingdoms must have lain in and about the neighbourhood of Bundel- 
khand and Baghalkhand, and would answer almost exactly to the Mahakantara of 
sSamudragupta, and the region extending southwards from the kingdom proper, if there was 
such a one. For our present purpose it is just enough if the territory indicated happens to be 
about the region extending southwards from Bundelkhand and Baghalkhand. If the chiefs 
had been reduced to servitude by the conquests of the northern kings, Samudragupta could 
safely march forward on his southern invasion. The Nachna and Ganj inscriptions may 
possibly refer to this Vyaghra, the powerful ruler of Mahakantara, to whose authority the various 
forest kingdoms may have been subordinate. If Samudragupta felt it necessary to conquer 
the kingdom, it must have been under another sphere of influence, to use a modern expres- 
sion. What isthe other authority to which these kingdoms could have been subject ? 

It must be the authority of the rival kingdom of the Vakatakas under one of their most 
important and powerful rulers, Prithiviséna. The question may well be asked why the Samu- 
dragupta Pillar inscription does not mention the Vakatakas as such, or Prithivigéna as such. 
The only possible answer to that question seems to us to be that either as a result of a cam- 
paign of Samudragupta or before, the two must have come to an understanding and been in 
some kind of alliance. the relative spheres of their overlordships being more or less indefinite 
on the extreme fronticr. That is the only satisfactory explanation for Samudragupta 
marching southwards almost as far south as Kanchi and returning along the coast road, 
without attempting an invasion of the Dekhan and the Southern Mahratta country, specifi- 
cally stated to be under the authority of the Vakatakas. This position is, to some extent, 
supported by the fact that the stone inscriptions of Nachna and Ganj frankly acknowledge the 
overlordship of the Vakataka, although in the form accessible to us the inscriptions are not 
quite full, As they are, they do not show any elaborate genealogical details, with which the 
later inscriptions of the Gupta period are usually prefaced, whether they be Gupta ins- 
criptions or Vakétaka. The inscriptions, as far as their form goes, are in keeping with early 
(supta inscriptions even of Chandragupta IH, Vikramadiiya. The inscriptions merely state 
the actual ruler and proceed to detail the grant. This ought to be decisive that the 
Prithivigéna referred to in these inscriptions should be regarded as Prithiviséna I. the earlier 
of the two kings of the name. 

As against this there stand the palzographical objections, the dates assigned to these on 
palxography alone being apart by almost three centuries. These palaographical objections 
should not be regarded as insuperable, as in the present state of paleographical studies we do 
find an error of two-and-a-half centuries possible. Such an experienced paleographist as the 
late professor Kielhorn referred the Balaghat inscription on paleographical grounds to the latter 
half of theeighthcentury. It was already pointed out that the inscription was intended to be 


PG, pp 7 to 13. 1o FG, p 113. and reforences ‘thereunder. 
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issued by the Vakataka Prithiviséna II, only two generations removed from Pravaraééna II. 
the son of Queen Prabhavati; Prabhavati Gupta being the daughter of Chandragupta II, her 
son Pravaraséna must have been a contemporary of Kuméragupta, and his son Naréndraséna 
and grandson Prithiviséna II could not have gone very much beyond the forward limit of 
Kumaragupta’s long reign. We may, therefore, ascribe to Prithiviséna II a date about the 
end of the fifth century. Prof. Kielhorn’s estimate is the end of the cighth century, the 
margin of error being as wide as about three centuries. Similarly in the case of the Ganj 
inscription Dr. Sukthankar’s estimate is the sixth or seventh century, whereas on the basis 
of the Prabhavati Gupta’s dating, it should be dated about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D., if it be accepted that the inscription was issued by a feudatory of Prithiviséna I. 
With this possibility of error in palwographical estimates, it would be hardly possible to attach 
to paleography a decisive importance in fixing narrow periods, admitting to the fullest 
extent the possibility of comparative estimates of age on palawographical grounds: but 
paleographical arguments should not be pressed to the extent of being decisive, where other 
evidence of value or even of mere validity should indicate another dating. 


If it is open to a comparative layman to offer an opinion on matters paleographical 
against such well-known experts, it strikes me that the Ganj inscription is of about the same 
character as the Udayagiri'® cave inscription of Chandragupta, and it is not altogether with- 
out similarity of character to his Sanchi inscription.17 If sufficient allowance be made for the 
difference of material, it is not without similarity of character to the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions issued from Sarabhapura!8. It would be difficult to institute comparisons with inscrip- 
tions at great distances. Admitting the possibility, therefore, of differences due to material, 
and differences due to the skill of the individual who cut these out, I am not inclined to 
believe there is sufficient difference of character to warrant a difference of two or three cen- 
turies in point of age between the one and the other set. 


There is a further point to which due weight ought to be given. Ucchakalpa Vyaghra's 
date is somewhere between a.p. 475 and 493. Almost in the middle of this period, the region 
concerned was under the authority of Budhagupta and his subordinates. In the year G.E. 
165, corresponding to a.p. 484-485, Budhagupta was the overlord, and he had a viceroy in 
that region, Surasmichandra, who was governing the country between the rivers Jumna and 
Narbada. There were sub-governors in the region of Eran, of whom we know of two bro- 
thers, Matrivishnu and Dhanyavishnu. Matrivishnu was contemporary with Budhagupta, 
and Dhanyavishnu was contemporary with Mahdrdjddhirdja Toramana, whoseems to have 
succeeded to the government in that region. We have still another record dated a.£. 191, 
corresponding to A.D. 510-511, from which an inference seems possible that even Banugupta 
ruled in that region and fought a battle against some enemy, losing his faithful general in 
the person of Goparaja, who fell fighting. The presumption, therefore, that the rule of the 
Guptas lasted through the whole of the fifth century in that region, and possibly during the 
earlier years of the sixth century, seems to be well-founded on fact. In the face of so much 
evidence to the contrary, it would be necessary to have much stronger evidence than 
has so far been produced for postulating the rule of the Vak4takas in that region in the last 
quarter of the fifth century. Having regard to the different lines of evidence set forth, and 
the more or less well-established synchronism between the Vakatakas and the Guptas on 
the relationship of the two families through Prabh4vatigupta, it would seem much more 
justifiable to identify the Vyaghradéva of Nachna and Ganj inscriptions with the Vyaghra- 
raja of Mahakantara of the Samudragupta Pillar Inscription rather than the Ucchakalpa 
Vyaghra, regarding whom we do not even know the fact that he actually ruled. Fresh evidence 
may upset this conclusion, but till then this seems the more justifiable position to take. 





16 F.G.1., p. 28, plate opposite. 7 P.G.I., p. 36, plate opposite. 18 F.G.I., Nos. 40, 41. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 
By A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pu.D. 
(Continued from page 208.) 
1, 148, 3: melye cin nu ya sddanz jagrbhré 
prisastibhir dadhiré yajiiydsah | 
pra si’ nayanta qebhiyanta ‘shta'r 
asetso ni rathyo rdvahand'h h 
* Whoin the worshipful (gods) caught hold of in his own place, carried with praises, and hold- 
ing him and speeding like the horses of a chariot led him in the sacrifice”. The reference bere 
is to the original carrying off of Agni from his place in the highest heavens by Matarisvan. 
Vivasvat. Bhrgu, the devah, ete.; compare 10, 46,9: dya’vd yim agnim prihivi’ junishtdm a’pas 
tvashtd bhe'yavo yam sahobhih | tlényam prathamdm mdtarigva deva’s tatakshur mdnave 
yajatram and also Macdonnell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 71. The word yajiiydh refers to the 
deities above-named. 
1, 140, 12: rathdya na@’vain ula no qrhd'ya 
nitydritram padvatim raésyagne | 
asma’ kam vird'n ula no maghéno 
jandms ca ya’ pardyde chirma yd’ ca |i 
~ Give us for chariot and for house, O Agni, a ship that has its own oars (that is to say, that is 
propelled of itself) and (moves on its own) feet, that will carry over our sons and our patrons 
and our people, and that is a shelter.” 
D, 85,7: aryamydm varuna mitryim vd 
sikhdyam vd sidam id bhrd'taram va | 
vesdm vd nityam varund’ ranam vt 
yt sim a’gas cakrmd’ sisrathas tit || 
“Free us from the sin, O Varuna, that we have committed against our companion, friend 
acquaintance, or brother or our own neighbour or stranger ”. 


, 


7, 88,6: yd dpir nifyo varuna priyth sin 
tvd’m a'gdmsi krndeal sakha tc | 
mda’ ta énasvanto yakshin bhujema 
yandh; shmé vipra stuvaté vdritham , 


x 


He, O Varuna, who being thy own dear friend and comrade, has committed evil towards 
you,—may we not, beingsinful feel (thy might), O mighty one. Grant, O thou that art wise, 
protection (literally, cover)to thy praiser.” The yah beginning the first half-verse has apparent- 
ly no antecedent in correlation with it ; hut there dees not scem to be any doubt that in reality 
it has for antecedent the plural vayam that is to be supplied in the third pada ; the meaning 
therefore is: “ Though, O Varuna, I, being thy own dear friend and comrade, have sinned 
against thee, do not, O mighty one, make me suffer for it, but graciously become, thou that art 
wise (and therefore knowest that I am not solely responsible for such sins) the shelter and 
protector of me that am now praying to you.” Compare in this connection the following two 
verses likewise addressed by Vasishtha to Varuna—7. 87, 7: 6 mri yatt cakrishe cid d’gah 
‘who (Varuna) is beneficent and gracious even to one that. has committed sins against him ’ 
and 7, 86, 6: 7s, sve diksho varuna dhritih sd’ siré manyir vibht'dako dcittth | (ati jyd’ydn 
hintyasa uparé sv.i pnascanéd inrtasya prayotd' © Tt is not my own impulse, O Varuna ; it is pre- 
destination. drink, anger, dice, or ignorance (that has led me to sin) ; there is the elder close 
to the younger (who has to bear the responsibility, either for having prompted the sin or 


for not having prevented its commission); cven slecp is the promoter of acts against the 
Law (rla)’”’. 
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3, 53, 24: ima indra bharatésya putrd’ 

apapitudm cikitur na prapitedm | 

hinvénty dsvam dranam né nityam 

jy@vijam pari nayanty djat {| 
This verse is the last of a quartet of verses known as vasishthadveshinyah as they have been 
written, it is said, in disparagement of the Vasishthas. It is clear that the verse speaks of the 
stupidity of the Bharatas; but, for the rest, its exact sense has not yet been made out ; see 
Oldenberg, RV. Noten I, p. 256. I translate tentatively as follows: “These sons of Bharata, 
O Indra, know neither the time for resting nor that for going. They ride their own horse as 
if it were another’s ; in battle, they carry round ceremoniously the (bow) strengthened with 
bow-string.” ‘ Riding their own horse as if it were another’s’ means, not so much ‘so unges- 
chickt und dem Tier ungewohnt wie ein fremder Jockey ’ (Geldner in Ved. St. 2, p. 160, n. 5) as 
‘using the horse unsparingly as if it were another’s ; not taking proper care of the horse; ’ 
for, it is natural on the part of the owner of the horse to use it carefully and not to beat it 
cruelly or make it strain its powers and go beyond its strength, while it is as natural for one 
who is not the owner to pay no attention to the horse or its capacity but to make it go as fast 
as it can be made by blows and other similar means to go. Compare the saying current in 
the Kannada country, bitti kuduré dvariké cabb2, ‘another’s horse, and a rod cut from the 
Avariké (cassia auriculata, Lin.; a shrub that is found almost everywhere ; the rods cut from 
it are regarded as unusually tough) shrub (to beat it with so as to make it go faster)’ and the 
English proverb ‘Set a beggar on horseback and he will ride it to death’. In the fourth 
pdda, the European interpreters have understood the word jydvdja as referring toa horse and 
meaning ‘ strong (swift) as bow-string.’ This may perhaps be looked upon as an ordinary 
figure of speech in European languages in which things or persons are commonly described as 
being as tough or as strong as ‘ whipcord ’ or ‘wire’, as being ‘ wiry’, etc.; but, I do not know of 
any instance in Indian literature where the upameya is described to be as strong (or as swift) 
as bow-string. The idea in fact is, I believe, quite unknown and wholly foreign not only to 
Sanskrit literature but to other Indian literatures as well. I believe therefore that Sdéyana is 
right in regarding the word as an epithet of dhanus understood here. The verb pari-ni does 
not mean simply ‘to lead round ; to carry round ’ a thing or person but to do so ceremoniously 
(hence, pari-n? means also ‘to marry ’ as in the ceremony the bride is led by hand thrice round 
the fire). The sense therefore of the fourth pdda is ‘ These stupid Bharatas, instead of using 
a bow, that is strung and ready for use, in battle to shoot arrows with, carry it ceremoniously 
in procession’! Compare the first pdda of the preceding verse, ni sd’yakasya cikite jandsah 
‘an arrow was not thought of, O men (by these Bharatas when they brought the strung bow to 
the battle-field).’ : 


This closes the list of passages in the RV in which the word nitya occurs. It will have 
been noticed that I have interpreted this word either as (1) sviya, sahaja, ‘own’ or as(2) 
priya, ‘ dear ’ and that such interpretation has everywhere yielded good sense. It is however 
true that the meaning (3) dhruva also (which the word nitya has in the Bréhmanas and in later 
literature) is not inappropriate in some of the above passages, for instance, in 4,4,7; 4,41, 10; 
9,12, 7; 173, 4 and 7,1,2; but I have felt it unnecessary to adopt that meaning for the RV 
inasmuch as it is quite necessary to make use of the first two meanings in the RV and these 
two meanings are enough to explain all the passages (in the RV) in which the word nitya 
occurs. ‘The assumption of the third meaning dhruva also for the RV would, in these circum- 
stances, mean a needless multiplication of meanings. 


As regards the first two meanings, too, it must be observed that in some passages it is 
difficult to choose between the two as either will do equally well in them. Thus, for instance, 
one can also interpret nityam kshayam nahin 7, 1, 12 as ‘ our own house,’ nityena havishé in 4, 4, 

3 
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7 as ‘ by (his) own oblation, ’nityayé vied in 8,75, 6 as ‘with (thy) own voice,’ nitydd rdyah in 
5, 8, 2 as ‘ from (his) desirable wealth’ and nityam sadah in 9,92,3as ‘beloved seat.’ In such 
passages, I have preferred one of them to the other and chosen what seemed to me to be the 
better, considering the context, of the two meanings. I believe, however, that the poet must 
have had both meanings in hismind when he ‘ wrote ’ such passages, and that the more correct 
course to follow would be to make use of both ofthem togetherinthe explanation—a course 
that is occasionally followed by Indian commentators.? 

I can not say how the (third) meaning dhruva came to attach itself to the word nitya 
(see, however, Max Miiller, SBE., 32, p. 215); but it is easy to understand how the (second) 
meaning priya has developed from that of svtya, sahaja. What is one’s ‘ own’, is, in this 
world, generally, ‘dear’ to one, which explains how zitya originally meaning sviya, sahaja 
came to have the secondary meaning priya also. 

It is remarkable that the converse also is true : what is ‘dear’ to one will generally be 
acquired and made one’s ‘ own’ or at least, will be the object of endeavours to acquire and make 
one’s ‘own’. Hence it has also come about that the word priya itself which primarily means 
‘dear, pleasing, agreeable,’ etc., has the secondary meaning ‘ own”, 

The number of passages in the Vedas where priya has the sense ‘ own’ is indeed _consider- 
able ; but, so far, in two or three passages only have the Vedic interpreters recognised that 
priya = own. One such passage is 1, 82, 2: dkshann dmimadanta hyd va priya’ adhishata where 
Sayana explains priydh as svakiyds tanth avédhishata akampayan; Ludwig, too, translates 
priyah here as ‘sich’ while Grassmann (T'ranslation) and Oldenberg (RV. Noten, I, p. 83) 
adhere to the meaning ‘dear’. Another passage is 1,114,7: md nah priyd’s tanvo rudra ririshah 
(with which should be compared the parallel passage from AV. 11, 2, 29: svd’m tanvam rudra 
mi’ ririsho nah) where Séyana adheres to the meaning ‘dear ’, but which has been correctly 
explained by Bergaigne (III, 152) as ‘nos propres corps,’ by Ludwig as ‘ unsere eigenen 
lieber’ and by Max Miiller (SBE., 32, p. 423) as ‘our own bodies.’ Max Miiller has also (op. 
cil., p. 425) added the following note : “Priya, dear, used like Gk. philos., in the sense of 
our own. See Bergaigne III, 152”. With these exceptions,4 the word priya is everywhere 
explained as ‘dear,’ ‘ agreeable,’ ‘ pleasant,’ ete., by the exegetists, though, as said above, in 
a considerable number of passages, the word priya is used, not in that sense at all, but in 
that of ‘own.’ This is specially the case in the passages which contain compounds with priya 
8 & Component word : 

8, 27,19: ydd adyd sii'rya udyati priyakshatrd rtém dadhé | 

yan nimrici prabidhi visvavedaso ydd vd madhyamdine divch |\ 
“Whether you uphold rta, O ye that are independent, when the sun rises to-day, or when 
he goes down, or at midday or at daybreak (literally, at the time of awaking from sleep), O ye 
that possess all wealth”. The hymn in which this verse occurs is addressed to the Visve 
Devah or All-Gods to whom therefore the vocatives priyakshatrih and vigsvavedasah are 
— P riyakshatr ah here does not mean ‘whose rule is agreeable (freundlich herrschend; 
, Grassmann, Ludwig) ; but priya here=‘ own,’ sva, and priyakshatrah=svakshatrah, ¢ ruling 





8 I cite here some instances of this kind from Sayana’s Vedabhashya. Purisham—udaka 
5, 55, 5; purishat—ptirakat man dalét, 10,27, 21; purishdt=sarvakdmandm pirakatudakat, 1 163 1 (Ved st 
1p. Vi) ; athah=vyptah. 8, 41,7; atkam==ripam, 1, 122, 2 ;atkam=vyaptartipam 10, 123 7 (Ibid, 2 193); 
trinam—tsharapradegam, 1, 186,9; trinam=nistrngm tatakadegam, 8, 4,3: Ee eae at cael: ‘ 
condone 7, 2, 68; (Ibid, 2, p. 223); drapsam=drutagiminam, 8, 96,14; drogkakepasak 10, 17,13 seers 
PS S106 (eee 2 tn). arvat=vistrtat, 4, 12, 5; trvah=badabénalah, 3, 30, 19; tirvaxvist rtdgne, 

4 Further, Oldenberg has suggested (SBE., 46, p. 62) 
1,67, 6. Not only in 1, 67, 6 but in 3, 5,5;3,7,7 and 4,5, 
Bense of these passages, however, is obscure and I have t 
that follow, where priya =‘ own,’ 


that priya may have the sense ‘own,’ in 
8 does priya, in my opinion, mean‘ own.’ The 
herefore been unable to include them in those 
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themselves, independent.’ Compare 5, 48, 1 : kid u priyd’ya dhé’mne mandmahe sugkshatrdya 
svqgyasase mahé vaydm which is likewise addressed to the Visve Dev&h who are here called 
svakshairéh ; compare also 1, 165, 5 where the Maruts are described as svakshatréh. Priya- 
kshatra is thus a synonym of svakshatra, svardj, svapati. 

8, 71,2: nahi manyih pairusheya t'se hi vah priyajéta | 

tvdém id asi ksha pévan || 
“The anger of man, O (Agni) born of thyself, has no power over you ; thou indeed art the 
ruler of the earth”. Priyajdta here does not mean ‘als freund geborener’ (Ludwig) or 
‘erwiinscht geboren ’ (Grassmann), but is equivalent to svajdta, ‘ born of his own self’, a 
description that is frequently made of Agni; compare agne tanvd’ sujdta in 3, 15,2; compare 
also the epithet taninapdt, ‘son of self’ used of Agni. 

10, 150, 3: tvd’m u Jatdvedasam visvdvdram grne dhiyd’ | 

dgne devd’ i a’ vaha nah priydvratén mrltkd’ ya priydvratan l 

“ T praise thee, Jatavedas, that hast all desirable things, with hymn. Bring to us, O Agni, 
the gods, whose are the ordinances—for grace, (those) whose are the ordinances”. Priyavratén 
=svavratdn, those whore are the ordinances ; that is, either (1) those who follow their own ordi- 
nances (cp. 3, 7,7: devd! devd!ndm dnu hi vrata! gth ‘the gods followed the ordinances of the 
gods’) and not those of others ; that is to say, those who are independent, sovereign ; or what 
comes to the same thing, (2) those from whom come the divine ordinsnee which are followed 
in the universe ; compare 1,164, 50: yajiéna yajidm ayajanata devd's ta'ni dhérmani pra- 
thamé' ny dsan : 8, 56,1: nd ta! minanti mdyino ng dhird vraté! devd'ndm prathamd’ dhruvd’ ni ; 
1,36, 5 : tvé visud sdmgatani vrata! dhruvd’ yd' ni devd'gkravata, and the expression daivydni 
vraidni (see Grassmann, 8.v. vrata). 

1, 140,1: vedishdde priyddhadmdya sudyite 

dhdsim iva pra bharé yonim agnaye | 

vastreneva visayd mainmand stcim 

jyott' ratham sukrdvarnam tamoh{nam || 
“« Offer, like food, a place for Agni, who sits on the altar, whose are the laws and who shines 
well, Adorn with the hymn, as if with an ornament, (Agni), the bright, the destroyer of 
darkness, the brilliant-coloured, who has a chariot of splendour”. Priyadhdmdya=svadhdm- 
ne=svavratdya in either of the meanings given above. Compare 3,21, 2 where Agni is addres- 
sed as svadharman ‘ following his own laws ’; regarding the second sense, compare the epithet 
vratapah (see Grassmann, 8.v.) that is applied to Agni; compare also 7, 6,2: agnér vratd! ni 
pirvyd’ mahd'ni ; 2,8, 3: ydsya (sc. agner) vratim nad mi'yate ; 1, 69, 7 : nakish ta (agneh) etal 
vrata! minanti ; and 6,7, 5: vaisvdnara téva td'ni vratd' ni mahd’ny agne nakir d’dadharsha. 
In the second pdda the word iva has really the force of ca and dhdsim iva yonim prabhara 
means dhdsim yonim ca prabhara. 

There can be no doubt that the word priyadhdéman has this same meaning in AV. 17, 1,10 
also : tudm na indrotibhih sivd!bhih Sémtamo bhava | Gréhaiis tridivam divs grtdngh ssmapitaye 
priyadhamad svastaye . . . . “Do thou, O Indra, be most beneficent to us with 
propitious aids—(thou) ascending to the triple heaven of the heaven, praised (that is, 
invoked) for drinking the Soma and for well-being, sovereign 

TS. 1, 3, 8,1: révatir yajigpatim priyadhd'’ vigata 
The Maitr. Sam. (1, 2,15; p. 25, 1,7)and the KAth. Sam. (3, 6; p. 25,1, 13) read revats predhd 
yajiapatim dvisa, while the Vaj. Sam. (6, 11) reads revati yajamdne priyamdhd dviéa. It seems 
clear therefore that priya has become shortened to pre-in predhdé and that the anusvéra in 
priyamdhé is an intruder. The word itself is formed from priya with the suffix dhé (see Whitney’s 
Grammar, § 1104). Priyadhd here is equivalent to svadhd, and I translate: “‘O ye that 
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have riches, enter into the sacrificer according to your wont”. The commentator Bhattabhas- 
kara takes revaith as an epithet of pagvayavdh while Uvata and Mahidhara interpret revati as 
referring to vdk. 
Priya, uncompounded, has the meaning sva, ‘own’ , in the following passages :— 
1, 114,7: mda! no maha! ntam utd md! no arbhakém 
mi! na tkshantam utd md’ na ukshitém | 
ma! no vadhth pitdram mété matéram 
priya’ ma! nas tanvé rudra ririshah || 
“Do not injure our great or our small ones, our growing or our grown ones, our father or our 
mother, or our own selves, O Rudra’’. 
1, 154, 5: tdd asya priyd m abhi pa'tho asydm 
niro ydtra devaydvo mddanti | 
urukramisya sé hi bandhur ittha’ 
vishnoh padé paramé mddhva tisah | 


“May I attain the abode, where pious people rejoice, of him whose steps are broad. He is 
thus our relation ; there is a spring of honey in the supreme abode of Vishnu.” Priyam pdthah 
here has the same meaning as priyam dhdéma in the passages given below; it means the own 
abode of Vishnu, vishnoh paramam padam as the fourth pdda expresses it, the Vishnu- 
loka of later times. 
1, 162, 2: ydn nirnijd réknasd pra’ vrtasya 
ratim grbhitd’m mukhats niyanti | 
sipran ajo mémyad visvaripa 
indrdpiishnéh priyam apy eti pd’thah || 
“When they lead (it) in front of the offering covered with wealth and jewels (that is, of the 
sacrificial horse), the goat of all forms, bleating, goes directly forward to the own abode of 
Indra and Pishan’’. 
10, 15,5: tpahitah pitarah somyd’so 
barhishy'shu nidhishu priyéshu | 
té a’ gamantu té thé Sruvanty 
adhi bruvantu te’vanty asma’n || 
“The Soma-deserving fathers are called (to appear and seat themselves) in their own seats 
on the barhis. May they come here, hear us, speak assuringly to us and protect us.”’ This 
verse, a8 also the two preceding verses are addressed to the barhishadah pitarah, the ‘pitrs that 
sit on the barhis’; hence the prayer to them to take their own seats on the harhis. 
9, 55,2: indo yithd tiva stivo yithd te jat.im indhasah | 
nt barhishi priyé sadah || 
‘OQ Indu, according to the praise addressed to thee (that is, the prayer) and to what has 
happened to thy juice, seat thyseif on thy own barhis (that is, on thy own seat on the barhis)’’. 
8,13, 24: tim tmahe purushtutiim yahvim pratnd’ bhir titibhih | 
nt barhishi priyé sadad (dha dvita’ |! 
“We pray to him who is often-praised, who is active with protection extending from old 
time ; may he seat himself on his own seat on the barhis ”. 
1, 35,7: te’vardhanta svdtavaso mahitvand'’ 
ni’ kam tasthir uri cakrire sddah | 
vishnur ydd dha'vad vr'shanam madacyttam 
vdyo ni sidann idhi barhishi priyé || , 


“They that are naturally mighty grew with their might; they went to heaven and made a 


large seat. When Vishnu ran to the strong, intoxicating (Soma), they seated themselves in 
their own barhis like birds (in their nests).” 
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1,189, 4: pdhi no agne pdytbhir djasrair 
uld priyé sddana a’ susukvd'n | 
ma! te bhayam jaritd' ram yavishtha 
nindm vidan mé' padrm sahasvah || 
‘OQ Agni, do thou, shining in thy own abode, protect us with unwearied protections; O thou 
that art strong, the youngest, may not (thy) praiser suffer from any fear of thee or from any 
other fear”. The expression priye sadana d susukvdn here corresponds exactly to didivd' msam 
své dame, 2,2, 11; di'divim (vérdhamdnam) své dime, 1, 1, 8; gopd! rtasya didihi své dame, 
3, 10, 2; sud a’ yds tébhyam ddma a! vibha’ti, 1,71, 6; ys didd'ya sdmiddhah své duréne, 7, 12, 1; 
and di’dyan martyeshv G'|\své kshdye sucivrata in 10, 118, 1. 
10, 13,4: devébhyah kam avrnita mrtyim 
prajd'yai kém amr' tam na! vrnita | 
br' haspatim yajiém akravata vr’ shim 
priyd'm yamas tanvam pra! rirecit || 
“He held back death from the gods ; he did not hold back immortality from men ; he made 
Brhaspati the sacrifice and the rshi ; Yama let our own body (or self) remain”’. 
9, 73,2: samyik samydiico mahisha' aheshata 
sindhor tirmd'v adhi vend’ avivipan | 
madhor dhi! rdbhir janiyanto arkém it 
priyal m indrasya tanvdm avtvrdhan || 
“The beautiful strong ones have moved well forward ; the loving ones have moved in the 
wave of the sea ; with the streams of madhu producing a song, they have made Indra’s own 
body grow ’”’. 
10, 132, 5: asmin sv etac chakapita éno 
hité mitré nigatan hanti vird'n | 
aver vd yad dha't tant! shv 
dvah priydsu yajityasy arvd || 
“ Sakapita kills the brave men that have committed this sin in respect of this well-disposed 
Mitra when the courser placed his strength in the own worshipful bodies of these two (sc. of 
Mitra and Varuna)’. The meaning of this verse is uot clear and widely-divergent explanations 
are given of it by Sayana and Ludwig. It is difficult to say who is denoted by the term 
arvd (courser) in pdda 4 and if the word sakapiia is really a proper name. 
2,20,6: sé ha érutd indro nai! ma devd 
trdhvo bhuvan manushe dasmdatamah | 
dva priyjm arsasdnasya sdhva! a 
chiro bharad dasdsya svadhé! van || 
“ He, the god known by the name of Indra, of most wonderful might, raised himself aloft high 
over man; he, the mighty conqueror, brought down the own head of the evil-doing désa.”’ 
8, 12,32: ydéd asya dhé'mani priyé samicind' so asvaran | 
nat bhd yajiasya dohind pra'dhvaré || 
“When the united ones (priests ?) made a sound (song ?) in his own abode, in the navel of the 
sacrifice, by milking in the sacrifice.” 
6, 67,9: pra yad vim mitrdvarund spirdhan 
priya! dha! ma yuvddhita mindnti | 
na yé devi sa shasd nd marta 
dyajiaséico dpyo nt putra'h || 
‘When they, O Mitra and Varuna, become jealous of you and violate the own ordinances 
laid by you—-they, who are by repute no gods and no mortals, who, like the sons of Api, are no 
performers of sacrifice.” The second half-verse is not clear; in the first half-verse, the 
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expression priyd dhdma yuvadhitd, ‘the own ordinances laid down by you’, is equivalent to 
‘ your own ordinances ; the ordinances laid down by you in person’. 
3, 55,10: vishnur gopa’h paramdm pati pa'thah 
priya’ dha’ many amr'té dddhénah | 
agnish ta’ vised bhivandni veda 
mahdd devdé' ndm asuratygm ékam || 
“ Vishnu, the protector, rules over the supreme realm, supporting his own immortal abodes; 
Agni knows all those worlds. The asurva-hood (might ?) of the gods is alone great.” 
4,5,4: pra ta'n agnir babhasat tigmaéjambhas 
tdpishthena sccishd ych surd'dhah | 
pra yé mindnti vérunasya dha! ma 
priyd! mitrasya cétato dhruvd'nt || 
“May Agni, who has sharp jaws and who makes good gifts, eat up with his hottest flames 
those who violate the own immutable ordinances of Varuna and of Mitra who observes (or, 
who knows).” 
1, 87,6:  Sriydse kam bhdnibhih sim mimikshire 
té rasmibhis ti vr kvabhih sukhdddyah | 
té vi’ manta ishmino dbhiravo 
vidré priydsya ma’ rutasya dha! mnah || 
* For their glory, they (sc. the Maruts) united themselves with bright reins and brilliant (orna- 
ments); they, with beautiful khddis and axes, impetuous, fearless, knew of their own Marut 
troop”. The meaning of the fourth pdda isnot clear as the word dhéma used in it is ambiguous. 
9,12,8: abhi priya’ divds padd’ sémo hinvdné arshati | 
viprasya dh4'raya kavih || 
‘The wise Soma flows swiftly with (his) stream (and with the hymn of praise) of the priest 
to his own places in heaven ”’. 
9, 38,6: esha syd pitdye sults harir arshati dharnasth | 
krandan yénim abhi priyam || 
“ This strong, yellow (Soma), that is expressed for being drunk, rushes crying to his own place.” 
4,45,3: mddhvah pibatam madhupébhir dsdbhir 
utd priyam madhune yuiijathdm ratham | 
a’ vartanim madhund jinvathah pathé 
dr’tim vahethe madhumantam aésvind || 
“ Drink, O, ye Asvins, of mead with your mead-drinking mouths ; yoke your own chariot for 
the purpose of (drinking) mead ; you stimulate with mead the course of the path ; you carrya 
leather-bag of mead ”’. 
6,51,1: td wtyde ciikshur mahi mitrayor a'r 
étt priyam vdrunayor ddabdham | 
rtdsya Stici darsatam dnikam 
rukmé nd divd tdité vy ddyaut || 
i‘ This great own eye of Mitra and Varuna, which can not be deceived, arises ; the pure and 
beautiful face of ria has blazed forth in rising like a brilliant jewel in the sky ”’. 
4, 52,7: d dyd'm tanoshi rasmibhir d’ntariksham uri priydm | 
ishah Sukréna Ssocisha || 
sae Oba Ta enya ana thy mm ion sky wih hy sein 
is an antavikahacsthabtyadeuat aha UR Ti: : ens Pee aciyperancs Uae 
vs riksha thus belongs to I 


1€T. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF BOMBAY. 


A few remarks concerning its origin and growth. 
By S, M. EDWARDES, C.8,1., C.V.O. 


(Continued from page 215.) 


The third or Muhammadan period may be held to run roughly from a.D. 1348, when a 
Gujarat Muhammadan force attacked and seized Mahim and killed the Hindu chief of Chaul, 
who had dispossessed Bimb’s son and successor, Pratapdev, a few years before. The period 
ends in a.D. 1534, when Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat transferred Bassein and its dependencies, 
including the seven islands of Bombay, to Nuno da Cunha, Viceroy ot Goa, acting on behalf 
of the king of Portugal. In regard to the population there is little to chronicle during the 
Muhammadan period, except that the numbers of Naitias or Konkani Muhammadans must 
have appreciably increased by immigration from the coast towns of Gujarat. Documentary 
evidence exists that in a.D. 1530 they formed an important trading community in Bassein, 
and we have the statement of the Portuguese physician, Garcia da Orta, who became 
Lord of the Manor of Bombay island in 1538, that “the Moors who came from abroad and 
mixed themselves with the Gentiles (scil. Hindus) of this land” formed a definite section 
of the population at that date. Indirect proof of the growth of the Konkani Muhammadan 
element during the two centuries preceding Portuguese dominion in Bombay is afforded by 
the death at Mahim about 4.D. 1430 of the Suint Makhtum Fakih Ali Paru, who is said to 
have served as Kazi of Mahim. His tomb, which is still the most notable feature of the 
neighbourhood and at which a large fair is annually held, was erected in A.D. 1431, and has 
acquired a wide reputation for the cure of cases of spirit-possession. 


The fourth or Portuguese period runs from A.D. 1534 to 1661, the date of the Marriage 
Treaty between Charles II and the Infanta of Portugal. Now for the first time one begins 
to hear of those parts of Bombay, other than Mahim, which have since developed into municipal 
wards, and of the island of Bombaim, the home of the Koli goddess Mumbai, as distinct from 
Mahim, Parel, Sion and Worli. Speaking roughly, what are now the northern wards of 
Bombay City were grouped together under the kasba or chief station of Mahim and were in 
possession of the Portuguese religious orders, while Mazagon ard Bombay with Worli and 
Colaba were grouped together under the kasba ot Bombaim and were granted on a quit-rent, 
in lieu of military service, to a succession of Crown tenants or Lords of the Manor. It was 
from the widow of the last of these, Donna Ignez de Miranda, that the first English governor, 
Humphrey Cooke, received possession vf the Island. The period of Portuguese dominion, 
far from being marked by any ivcrease of population, was responsible for the flight from 
Mahim and other islands of many of those who had settled during the preceding Hindu and 
Musalman periods. The Portuguese religious orders adopted a policy of wholesale conversion 
to Christianity, and in pursuance thereot showed so much intolerance and perpetrated so 
much tyranny that both Hindu and Muhammadan residents were forced to leave the Island 
and seek refuge in the mainland territories ot Indian rulers. Christianity was imposed 
upon all classes indiscriminately,—on Brahmans, Prabhus, Panchkalshis, Bhandaris, Kolis 
and others ; andin consequence, there existed at the time of the cession of Bombay to the 
English a considerable Native Christian population in the seven islands, particularly in 
Mazagon, Parel, and the island of Bombay itself. Besides these, there were a few Portuguese 
of pure blood, like Christovio de Souza de Tavora, the Lord of the Manor of Mazagon ; a 
number of Indo-Portuguese, styled ‘ Topasses,’ of mixed European and Asiatic parentage, 
who possessed the good qualities of neither race ; Dheds or low caste people, who served ag 
scavengers etc ; Malis and Agris, who cultivated gardens and fields ; and a certain number 
of unconverted Brahmans, Prabhus. Bhandaris and Kolis. 
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I may pause here for a minute to remark that, despite conversion, the Native Christians 
of Bombay and Salsette maintained their former Hindu caste distinctions to the extent of 
refusing to intermarry with other Christians, who had originally belonged to lower Hindu 
castes ; and this prejudice, I believe, can still be traced among the Christians of Salsette, 
those, for example, who claim an original Prabhu or Panchkalshi ancestry refusing to marry 
fellow-parishioners, whose forbears were Bhandaris, Agris or Kolis. So far as the Christian 
Kolis of Bombay are concerned, their Christianity is of a distinctly superficial type : for they 
still observe the chief Hindu as well as Christian festivals; they still visit the shrines of 
aboriginal Hindu deities like Mumbai and Ekvira as well asthe Roman Catholic churches ; 
and I myself have seen in the dewa-ghar or god’s room of a Koli house images of Christ and the 
Virgin Mary side by side with the images of Mahadev, Hanuman, and Khandoba. Many 
of them worship their ancestors and are called on that account Virkar, and one of their more 
curious customs, which they are said to have borrowed from the Native Christians of Salsette, 
is that of photographing their family corpses. When a member of the family dies, the others 
prop him up in a sitting posture and have him photographed—arather gruesome habit which 
may or may not be connectcd with the reverence regularly paid to the family dead. 


Time will not permit of more than a rapid glance at the classes and castes which settled 
permanently in Bombay during the British period. Within ten years of the transfer of the 
Island by the Portuguese, Armenians and Hindu Vanis (Banias) from Surat and Brahmans 
from Salsette had taken up their residence in Bombay. Of these the Armenians have gradually 
disappeared in favour of the Bania and the Parsi, and the only legacy of their former settlement 
is Armenian Lane—a narrow street in the old Fort area. The Parsis were also among the 
early arrivals, for one Kharshedji Pochaji was contractor for the building of fortifications 
in 1665, and by 1673 the first Tower of Silence had been built on Malabar Hill. These people 
continued to arrive in a steady stream, attracted by the prospect of trade, and many well- 
known Parsi families of to-day trace their descent from men who settled here between 1730 
and 1745. The famine of 1790 in Gujarat was also responsible for the immigration of many 
families. East African negroes and slaves from Madagascar, locally known as ‘ Coffe ries,’ 
were a well-known element of the population during the early British period and continued 
to be imported until the middle of the nineteenth century. They formed the ancestry 
of the curious Sidi population, which now resides in the Municipal ward E and supplies the 
large ocean liners with stokers and other members of the crew. 


Another ancient community was that of the Shenvis or Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans, who 
came from Goa and the South Konkan. They are mentioned in an official letter of 1673 as 
one of the important classes of Gentus i.e., Gentiles or Hindus, in Bombay, and as being 
traders and cultivators : and it is probable that some of them were in the Island during the 
pre-British period. At any rate, immediately after Bombay came into possession of the 
English, the Bombay Council recorded that they had employed one Ram Simar, 7.e., Rama 
Shenvi, because owing to long residence he had acquired an intimate knowledge of Bombay 
conditions. In or about 1756 the Kapole Banias immigrated from Gogha and Surat under 
the leadership of one Rupji Dhanji, the ancestor of Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai, who was the 
leader of the Bombay Hindus during the ° seventies’ and “eighties ’ of last century. They 
were followed towards the end of the eighteenth century bythe Bhattias from Cutch and 
Kathiawar, who have since played a prominent part in the development of the local textile indus- 
try. From Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar came also the three chief local Muhammadan sects 
Memons, Bohras, and Khojas, ot whom the first named are Sunnis and the two latter ans 
Shias. They commenced to filter into Bombay as soon as the trade of Surat declined and 
arrived in large numbers after the famines of 1803 and 1813. The latter famine was also 
responsible for the arrival from Cutch of the Dasa Oswal Jains, who are an important section 
of the trading classes ; while the horse trade with the Persian Gulf and the pearl trade led 
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to the settlement of Arabs and Persians in the Byculla ward. The Chinese were in the 
Island by 1830 and have been there in small numbers ever since ; but the Japanese did not 
appear till much later in the nineteenth century. 


The annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions in 1818 and the settlement of the Deccan 
formed the prelude of much closer communication between Bombay and the country above 
the Ghats than had previously been possible, and the opening of the G.I.P. Railway offered 
an additional stimulus to immigration of all classes from the Deccan. From 1860 onwards 
Bombay received the large army of Maratha Kunbis and allied tribes and castes, who are 
known familiarly in the city as ‘Ghatis’ or men from above Ghats. The Ghati has no 
ambition except to work, is frugal in his tastes, and is perfectly satisfied if he finds a narrow 
strip of ground to sleep on, and secures a wage large enough to allow of two simple meals a 
day, one or two Manchester cotton coverings, and a rough woollen blanket. He has no 
preference for any particular form of labour, and will be found serving as dock-labourer, 
water-carrier, fireman, smith, drain-cleaner, bullock-cart driver, cook, musician, victoria- 
driver, policeman, and in many other capacities. In the docks, wharves, and the large 
‘godowns ’ or warehouses, his best qualities are seen. He manages heavy loads of bales, 
bags, machinery, timber, with the intelligence and skill of one to the manner born, and his 
physical endurance during the hottest weather has often excited the wonder and admiration 
of his employers. Frugal though his fare be, he thrives upon it, declaring in his own terse 
idiom that on a diet of bajra (millet) he can carry a heavy load 15 or 20 miles a day, ona 
wheat diet, 10 miles, and on a rice diet, 5 miles. The Ghati’s chief wealth in Bombay consists 
of his labour cart and bullocks ; and possessed of these, he is a power in the trade of the city. 
Though he gives little to commerce in intelligence, he gives a very full measure of service for 
a scanty wage. Docility and obedience are innate in him, and he knows nothing of the 
vices to which the European labouring classes are sometimes addicted. 

Closely allied in origin to the Deccan Maratha is the Maratha of the Konkan, hailing 
from Ratnagiri and neighbouring districts, who supplies three-quarters of the textile operative 
population, a large proportion of the urban constabulary, and the bulk of the menial staf 
of public and private offices. He also performs domestic service in Hindu households. The 
presence of this class in large numbers dates roughly from the foundation of the textile indus- 
try in 1854 and the establishment about the same date of a regular service of coasting-steamers. 
The feverish commercial activity which resulted from the outbreak of the American Civil 
War and the consequent sudden expansion of the Bombay cotton trade largely contributed 
to the growth of the Konkani Maratha population. By 1865 the number of cotton spinning 
and weaving mills had risen to 10, by 1875 to 27, and by 1908 to 85, employing daily on th: 
average more than 100,000 hands, the large majority of whom are Konkani Marathas, who 
will be found in every department ofthe mills. The rapid expansion of the textile industry 
has not been an unmixed blessing. Much of Bombay’s industrial area includes land which 
was once covered by the sea at high tide, and, having been roughly reclaimed with town- 
sweepings and refuse, is damp or waterlogged during the monsoon: and the immigration 
of the Marathas of the Konkan into this low-lying area was so rapid and so great that adequat: 
arrangements for their housing could not be made. The local government and its sanitary 
authorities have been endeavouring ever since to mitigate the evils resulting from the industrial 
activity and the marked increase of the industrial population which occurred after 1860. 

As time does not permit of my extending this brief survey, I must perforce leave much 
of interest unsaid. I may, however, state in conclusion that, as in most Indian cities, each 
main class or community resides, as far as possible, in its own particular street or quarter. 
Differences of caste, creed, and custom render this arrangement inevitable. Commencing 
with the Kolis in prehistoric times, the system has continued to the present day ; so that the 
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traveller who wishes to meet a Bhattia or Bania, a Jain or a Marwadi, a Dorthern Hindu 
milkman or a Maratha, a Memon or a Khoja, a Brahman or a Parsi, a Sidi or a Muhammadan 
weaver trom the United Provinces, a Native Christian or a Bene Israel, a Pathan, an Afghan, 
or a Jew from Baghdad, a Hindu ascetic or a dancing-girl, a Musalman hackney carriage 
driver from Kathiawar or a Persian ship-owner,—must direct his steps to the particular 
street or quarter which these classes severally monopolise. An immense field of study is 
afforded by the characteristics and customs of the diverse population of a city, in which about 
sixty different languages and dialects are said to be spoken, and in which will be found 


natives of every part of India as well as of other parts of Asia, of Europe, 


Africa. and Ameriea. 





BOOK-NOTICES, 


; technique, 


Buasa’s Works, a Criticism by <A. KRIsENa | 
PiswarotTy. Translated from the Rasikaratnam, | 
a quarterly Malayalam Journal. Trivandrum, 
1925, 


Rasikuratnam, a Malayalam Journal of literary 
research, in 1923, published a series of objections 
to the attribution of the authorship to Bhasa of 
thirteen dramas by Brahmaéri Mahfmahépadhyay a 
Ganapati Sastrigal, Curator of Old Manuscripts. 
Trivandrum. These objections are now (1925) 
translated into English to secure for them a wider 
audience than was possible as long as they were 
confined to the Malayalam language. It will be 
readily seen that the pamphlet of some seventy 
pages containe highly controversial matter, but ag it 
ig as well to know what can be said against the 
authorship of Bhasa of thc said thirteen dramas, 
1t is worth while to examinoand set forth the 
objections. 1 do not propose to do more in this 
notice. 

The author observes that all the thirteen dramas 
are anonymous and that their titles are to be found, 
not in the prologues, but at tho end of the MSS., 
«ud he then proceeds to summarise Mr. Sastrigal’s 
argument for believing them to be by Bhasa. 

1 Anonymity, an indication of antiquity. 

2. Peculiarity of form and technique, 

3. Evidence of eminent critics. 

4, Passages common to them point to 

authorship. 

Antiquity and individuality ot diction 

§. Parallel ideas and passages. 

Mr. Pisharoty then proceeds to examine. and 
twidentally to controvert, each argument. \fter 
uiving his reasons in detail. and showine on p. 
that anonymity does not prove” antiquity, he 
concludes on p. 8 ‘that the custom of Mentioning 
the name of the author has certainly prevailed 
trom the time of Bharata, 
to surmise that the custom was not prevalent in 
the days of Bhasa, or to conclude on the basis of 
such a surmise that the thirteen dramas are the 
work of Bhasa. This anonymity can be 
clusive evidence for attributing them to Bhasa, 
only if we have other convincing evidence to 
prove that Bhasa alone among Sanskrit dramatist. 


a COMING 


» 


con- 


, pinion that diction is not alw 
: particularly in works i 


‘te “insufficient to prove concl 


and that it is not right ' 


followed the usual course of withholding the 


author’s name from his drawas.”' 
On the second point—peculianty of form and — 
Mr. Pisharoty shows (p. 10) that certain 


F | of the peculiarities relied on are not confined to these 
The Editor, Mr. A. Kyishna Pisharoty, of the . 


thirteen dramas, 
argument, 

On the argument of the evidence of eminent 
critics. After going learnedly into ths contention 
Mr. Pisharoty states (p. 17) that his > findings are 
diametrically opposed to Mr. Sastrigal’s. There 
is here a downright disagreement of opinion, and 
the final conclusion on the point is that the evi- 
dence produced by the latter is © thoroughly in- 
adequate to justify such an atttribution to Bhasa, 
and crediting the dramas to Bhasa must be regarded 
a8 unjustifiable.” 

The next argument is that passages common 
to them peint to a common authorship. On this 
Mr, Pisharoty remarks (p. 17) that « technique can 
he imitated” and that “the common passages 
are not confined to these thirteen dramas, but are 
found in others of known authorship.” And from 
his dissertation on the point one might surmise that 
he thinks Saktibhadra or Bhasa to be the author 
wanted. However, on p- we find, not that 
Saktibhadra should be ereditecl with the authorship, 
but that his name would be a less absurd sugges- 
tion than Bhasa’s.” 

The fifth argument ic bas 


and (p. 12) dismisses the whole 


oy 


«don antiquity and 


individuality of diction. Here we have a point 
that is obviously one not easily dealt with, How- 
uver, Pisharoty tackles jt Valiantly. He thinks 


Mr. Sastrigal vague in his 


Statements, states the 
diction of the dramas is 


not uniform, and is of 
ays a reliable test, 
n the classical languages. 
25) that the evidence of diction 
usively that even 
one of the dramas can rightly be atttributed to 
that ancient poet [Bhasa],” and here he becomes 
roastructive in his criticism : + The very same 
evidence, when critically examined, leads us to 
& contrary conclusion that these dramas are not 


by Bhasa but. by some Kerala poet like the author 
of Aschdrya-chuddmanj. 


This takes him to the last 
and passages. Mr. 


Ho concludes (p. 


point : parallel ideas 
Pisharoty goes more deeply 
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than usual into those most erudite arguments and 
(p. 36) arrives at the conclusion that the dramas 
‘published under the title of Bhasa’s Works are 
not really the works of Bhaga at all,”’ but of some 
poets of Kerala—‘ not of any one poet in particular, 
not even of Saktibhadra.”” They are ‘mere com- 
pilations got up to meet a local demand for dramatic 
works.”” And this point he takes some trouble 
to make good (pp. 37-47). 

Mr, Pisharoty’s final eOnclusion (p. 47) runs 
as follows: ‘ From whatever point we may view 
these thirteen anonymous dramas, we are driven 
to conclude, not only that they are not Bhasa’s 
works, but that they could all of them never have 
been the works of any one poet : that, on the other 
hand they are but compilations made by Kerala 
poets to suit a new style of staging Sanskrit dramas 
by the Chakkiyars on the reformed stage: that 
original compositions failing to satisfy the increased 
demand for dramas, systematic compilation must 
have set in, which meant the borrowing of every 
dramatic concept and poetic expression that came 
handy to tbe compilers from older works, or 
condensing, or partitioning them if their structure 
or length permitted or called for such treatment 
with a view to produce a sufficient number of suitable 


dramas for the reformed stage.” 
R.C, TEMPLE. 


Asoka, by D. KR. BoanvarKar, M.A., (The Carmi- 
chael Lectures, 1923) ; published by the Universit v 
of Caleutta, 1925. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has taken no small part 
during the last ten or fifteen years in the inter- 
pretation, collation and unification of the lithic 
records of the emperor Asoka, and is therefore 
better qualified than most people to give a picture 
of the life of the Asokan age. He gives as his 
reason for the publication of the present work the 
fact that, despite the large amount of research 
already conductet Ly scholars into the Jetails of 
Aéoka’s position and career, the actual interpreta- 
tion of the famous records is by no means yet 
comploted beyond a shadow of cloubt, and that 
there is atill work to be accomplished in piecing 
toyether the information available in the various 
imperial Edicts. Some of the information contained 
in the present work has already been made available 
in the works of other scholars, and his comparison 
of Aéoka’s position towards Buddhisyn with that 
of St. Paul towards Christianity will aleo be found 
in Dr. V. A. Smith's Early History of India. But 
there are various items of Information and several 
suggestions in the course of the work which are 
the outeome of Dr. Bhandarkar’s own painstaking 
research, and it is on these that the reader will 
concentrate his attention. In the first chapter 
he is caroful to show that the formula which open’ 
the Inscriptions is probably derived from Persia 
and was perhaps a legacy of the Achsemenian 

‘congsst and administration of northern India, and 
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that Piyadarsin was a biruda or epithet of Aéoka, 
just as Piyadassana was of Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to a Ceylonese chronicle. Devanampriya, 

on the other hand, was an honorific or auspicious 

mode of addressing or referring to rulers, and was 

applied equally to Tissa of Ceylon and to King Dasa- 

ratha in the cave inscriptions of the Nagarjuni Hill. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion in the 

tirat chapter concerns the dates given in the Aéokan 

inscriptions. Dr. Bhandarkar holds that all the 

dates are those of current regnal years, in opposition 
to the view hitherto held by scholars, and further 

that there are really no grounds for supposing that 

Aéoka’s actual coronation took place four yeare after 

his accession. His view certainly appears to draw 

weight from the passage regarding the release of 
prisoners at the end of Pillar Edict V; and if it is 

accepted, it involves a revision of the datea of 

other incidents of his reign, ¢e.7., his conversion, to 

Buddhism, which according to Dr. Bhandarkar 
must have occurred in the eighth regnal year. 

Other interesting facts deduced from the inscriptions 

are that Asoka’s noakshatra was Vishya, and that 
the emperor possessed an avarodhana or zenana, 
containing ‘pardah’ ladies of lower rank than 

his twoqueens. In a later chapter Dr. Bhandarkar 
exposes the fallacy of the view that the seclusion 

of women was introduced into India by the Muham- 

madans. He shows that the dramatists Bhasa 

and Kalidasa and Vatsyayana refer in their res- 

pective works to the custom, and that Aéoka’s 

avarodhana or ‘inner closed female apartmerts’ 

had its counterpart or model in the antahpura 

or harem mentioned in the Arihaédstra, and he 

quotes an even earlier phrase of Panini to prove 

the antiquity of this feature cf social life. In- 

teresting also is the identification in the course of 
the second chapter of the various countries, 

provinces and peoples mentioned in the Inscriptions. 

The Yona (Yavana) province, for example, Dr. 

Bhandarkar regards as a Greek colony of the period 
preceding Alexander’s invasion, situated on the 
north-west boundary of India between the Kophen 
and Indus rivers. Its headquarters were pro- 
hably at the ancient place, called Po-lu-sha by 
Hiuen Tsiang. remains of which have been found 
near Shahbazgarhi. Kamboja, which included 
the present Hazara District, was contiguous to 
Yona. More remarkable, however, is Dr. Bhan- 
dvekar’s interpretation of the word Petenika, which 
is associated with Restika and Bhoja in the in- 
scriptions. Rejecting the hitherto accepted view 
that this word (in the plural) means * inhabitants 
of Paithan.’ he regards it as an adjectival noun 
signifying ‘one who enjoys hereditary property,’ 
and that its juxtaposition with Rastike and Bhoja 
indicates that the Maharathis of the Deccan and 
the Mahabhojas of the N. Konkan had in course 
of time become independent hereditary chiefiains 
in their respective portions of Aparanta. 
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One is disposed to agree with Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
view that the original Andhra-deéa of ancient 
days was far more extensive than tho Andhra-deaa 
of later ages, though one- may doubt whether it 
really included all the districts specified by the 


author. Nor can one feel quite certain about his 
suggestion that Satiyaputra was the modern 
Travancore, though it certainly was situated 


somewhere in the extreme south of the peninsula- 
Dr. Bhandarkar, however, is apparently not fully 
convinced himself of the correctness of hie suggestion 
and leaves the identity of this much-diseussed 
region still opon. The Pulindas he locates in 
the modern Jubbulpore District, and he adduces 
arguments to show that in the days of Asoka tkherc 
were two Choda_ kingdoms, with capitals at 
Orthura (Uraiyur) and Arkatos (Arcot), and two 
Pandya kingdoms, of which the northern included 
the modern Mysore State. The people who are 
roferred to a3 forest-folk in Rock Fdict XIII aro 
located by Dr. Bhandarkar in the country extending 
from Baghelkhand to the sea-coast of Orissa, which 
in the Gupta age was divided into no Jess than 
eighteon small kingdoms. 


The third chapter deals with Agoka as a Buddhist. 
and incidentally discusses tha question as ty how 
Aéoka could have combined the réJes of monk 
and monarch. The combination of the life and 
duties of a Buddhist Bhikshu with the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of a wide empire has secmed 
to many an impossible circumstance, and scholar- 
like the late Dr. V. A. Smith have tried to explain 
Adoka’s double réle by analogy with a Chinese 
emperor, Wu-ti, who lived several centuries later. 
But the explanation has not keen wholly con. 
vincing. Dr. Bhandarkar now explains the 
umperor’e connexion with the Sumyha by suggest in 
that Adéoka became, not a Bhikshu, the daily 
life of whom would have been incompatible with 
the performance of imperial duties, but a Bhikshu- 
gatika, scil, one who dwells in the same monastery 
ns the Bhikshus, but who at the same time eanniol 
for cogent reasons relinquish the householder’s 
life and renounce the world. The idea is guite 
plausible. Itis not so many years ago that English 
imen, military and civil officers and morchants 
stationed in Burma, who desired to learn the 
Burmese language, were permitted or invited 
to resido in P irmeso monasterics. ‘They had their 
own rooms in the monastery, and ate thwir meals 
there, but were perfectly frev to carry out their 
daily avocations and spend their day as they 
pleased. They had no obligations towards the 
monastery and its Burman inmates except to 


behave like gentlemen. If a concession of  thig 





character could be made by the Buddhist priesthood 
in Burma to persons of another country and faith, 
there is no radical objection to the assumption 
that some similar arrangement was made for one 


i who not only held the exalted position of ruler 


of India, but was also himself a Buddhist. 


Chapter IV is concerned with an analysis of the 
Dhamma or Dharma of Aéoka; and the author 
lays stress on the fact that Aéoka was a lay follower 
of Buddhism and that his preaching was addressed 
to householders. On this account he makes no 
mention of Nirvéma or the Eight-fold Path, which 
were subjects for the Bhikshus only, but extola 
Svarga as the reward of dhamma in the next life. 
For whereas, as Dr. Bhandarkar explainr, the 
higher spiritual attainments and the goal of 
Nirvana are the aim and prerogative of the full 
Bhikshu, the doctrine of heaven and hell is prepared 
and reserved for the edification and acceptance of 
the ordinary laity. It igs also pointed out, by 
careful analysis of Agoka’s own records, that the 
emperor hat adopted certain elements and ideas 
from other religions, particularl, Jainism; while . 
as regards his methods of propaganda, which ere 
fully described in the chapter on ‘ Aéoka as Mis- 
sionary,’ it is curious to reflect that the duty of 
preaching,which wasimposed upon the higher district 
officials of the empire, was a practice observed cen- 
turies later by the Portuguese, whose superior officials 
combined the réle of preachers with their ordinary du- 
ties. The Portuguese were of course wholly ignorant 
of the example thus set by the Mauryan monarch, 
and beyond the mere fact that their officers acted 
as propagandists, their methods bore no similarity 
whatever to those of Asoka. Indeed, the cruelty 
and bigotry which they so often displayed under 
thecloak of Christian zeal would have been utterly 
repugnant to the Buddhist evanyelist. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar ‘levotes his final chapter to an estimate 
of Aéoka’s place in history ; and knowing as much 
ag they now do concerning the life and achievements 
of the great Mauryan, most people, I imagine, will 
assent to his conclusions on this subject. Dr. 
Bhandarkar quotes certain statements by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, whom it is not always wise to follow 
in matters of history, as his views are apt to be 
coloured by prejudice : but in the matter ef Aéoka’s 
pre-eminent character. the opinion of the novelist 
appears to be amply justified. ‘The book concludes 
with an annotated translation of all Aéoka’s 
inscriptions. J have said enough to indicate that 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s book is full of information, ax 
one would expect from a scholar of his reputation, 
and contains suggestions of much interest to all 
who ponder over the problems of India’s past history. 

S. M. EpwarpeEs. 
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